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Aiid Mr. Theobald, again having recourse to 
Kia eyeglaaSi takes a meerschaum from his 
filk it, strikes a vesuviau, and com^ 
pde^lj begins to smoke. 

A whole batch of our nearest Chalkshire 
"neighbours are now in Spa, Jane,” ho resumes 
a^r a time, ** arrived hero from Germany last 
night. The Crosbies, n^re et mire ; the young 
hojpeful, Eawdon; and the red>haired heiress, 
Mms Marsland, whom Rawdon’s mamma 
destines him to marry. 1 ran against them all 
this morning, thought 1 remembered old 
Orosbie’s face, and, assisted by the visitor’s 
book, found out who they were. Jenny, my 
dear, what will life be like when you begiu your 
little battle for social existence with women like 
Mrs. Crosbie ? She is clothed in an olive-green 
silk of the same awful and uncompromising 
texture that I remember about my own sisters 
years ago* Virtue sits throned upon her fore¬ 
head, exclusiveness in her eye——” 

“ And what does all this matter to us ? and 
why should there be a battle between me and 
anybody?” interrupts Jane. “I want these 
Chalkshire people to like me—well, to tolerate 
me, because I’m your wife; and for Blossy to 
grow up-” 

“Into a Miss Marsland?” finishes Theobald, 
as his wife hesitates. “ Quito impossible, Jane. 
Blossy is your daughter.” 

“Blossy hasn’t got red hair,” cries Jane, 
warming. “ Blossy mayn’t be a lady any more 
than me, but she will he a pretty woman some 
day, whether your fine country people notice 
her mother or not. • And a pretty woman-” 

But the sentence remains for evei* incomplete. 
Jane gives a significant nod at the refiection of 
her own bright face in an opposite looking-glass, 
then bends it down again over her work, and at 
the end of another five minutes the boimet is 
finished. 

Minute classifications of the human race are, 
as a rule, failures when we try to reduce them 
to practice. But it may be said broadly, 
perhaps, that women can be divided into two! 
sections—those who know how to makswa bonnet, 
and those who do i^ot. Jane knows how to 
make a bonnet righr well, and never has she 
felt the consciousness of triunmhant art stronger 
in her soul than at this minufe.* 

“I don’t say anything about black lace,” 
she bursts fortk eiiei^etically, and apropos of 
nothing, as is her habit; Mr. Theobald, his feet 
perched on the wiiidow-siU at a higher elevation 
than his head, a cloud of tobacco smoke floating 
upward from his lips, turns his head a good 
half-inch to listen; “anyone not absolutmy a 
fool can make a bonnet out of black lace. But 
gauze! blue gauze! I should like to know 
whether there’s a laily—yes, and what’s more, 
a milliner—in Chalkshire that could make a 
bannet like this ?” 

“Notone of them (iould look as you will look 
ih; it, my del^ Jenny,” says Theobald, in his 
pleasant lazy 

Jane tprgs away with just visible impatience 


from the cbmplim^t, and walking ae^s to dde 
of the many mirrors with which tlia t<^m is 
lined, begins the process (a process beset #ith 
misgivings even to the fairest ihnd youngest 
woman bving) of trying on” her bonnet./ ; 

To say tliat it is not absolute perftfet^on, 
needing no after-touch, no subtle inspiration of 
mature genius, would be only to.say that the 
artist is mortaL It must be pinched back oif 
the temples; must be raised the third of an 
inch in aiadem ; the effect must be hazarded Of 
knotting the gauzy strings around the throa% 
then of letting them stream unbound upon the 
shoulders; firmly, one must see oneself—aided 
by an opposite mirror—in different angles: 
profile; three-quarters; in perspective ! 

“ It is perfect,” cries Jane, at last. I never 
looked better in a bonnet in my life!” And 
saying this she advances and stands before her 
husband ; stands before him, no longer with an 
air of questioning or doubt, but rather with the 
calm consciousness of assured artistic success 
written on her face. 

What a fresh face it is ! Mrs. Theobald has 
been married close upon four years, but her 
cheeks are just as blooming, her blue eyes as 
limpid, her smile as delightfully frank, as on 
the day when Theobald, after a fortnight’s 
acquaintance, made her, an unfledged ballet- 
girl of sixteen, his wife. 

Ste is, but scarcely looks, above the middle 
height of English women, has large well- 
balanced shoulders, an exquisite waist — if 
judged by a sculptor’s, not a corset-maker’s 
standard—and decidedly more of undulating, 
flowing ease in her movements than women of 
the world are prone to display. 

“ Till I was sixteen—till the time j’ou raised 
me above ray station, sir—I was trained to 
move my limbs well,” says Jane, when Theol)ald 
occasionaDy hints to her how vividly some trick 
of gait or manner brings old theatrical associa¬ 
tions before his mind. “And although I am in 
the position of a lady now, I can’t remember 
always to be awkward.” 

Whalebone and steel have as little share in 
her lithe symmetry as liavo Kalydor or pearl 
powders with the honest carnation and white of 
her complexion. Everything about Jane is 
real; terribly real, impostors of all classes are 
made to foci when they come too nigh her. She 
is somewhat untidy at times; being her own 
milliner, a dreas or bonnet, wanted for such an 
hour, has occasionally to bo finished imperfectly 
as regards the length of stitches; but clean— 
clean, her husband affirms with gravity, to 
a vice. The smell of primroses, the sweetness 
of April fields, all things wholesome, out-of- 
door, vernal are irresistibly summoned before 
your,vision when you look at Jane., Her face is 
the delight of artists, the despair of photo¬ 
graphers. It has not a perfect feature, and yet, 
with its changeful expressions and brilliant 
colouring, and absolute naturalness, it is so 
perfects “ The good looks of youth and robust., 
health,! say her detractors, who are, wthout 
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<i^k eyw to Iiis face, Rawdon would act beauti- 
Hmly in tender, Bentimental parts. Would be 
like some lessons from her ? Very much indeed. 
What a pity she has no time to give him any 
just at present! 

“ If you chaff the poor child like that you'll 
frighten him away at once, Min,” savs Uaiie, 
gravely. “He is not used to it, 'Rawdon 
belongs to a very serious family indeed.” 

“Then how conios Rawdon to bo running 
al)Out with you, Jenny dear?” asks the actress. 

They issue forth from tlie theatre together, 
and proceed, all throe, in the direction of Jane's 
lodgings. Miss Arundel, as I mentioned, is clad 
in most of the colours of tiie rainbow; the 
nameless untidiness of her divss, the freedom of 
her demeanour, her short cut hair, her bisnuitlied j 
eyes, all speak in jdainest language to what i 
profession, and to what lowly rank of the pro-1 
fessioD, she belongs. Now would bo the time i 
for the jointly-hired Hervey-Crosbie brougham, 
wdth its grand mook-piivate cuaehinan, to pass 
along 1 The awful vi.sion of such an encounter 
darts, unbidden, across Kaw'don’s brain, and 
with it the recollection that at tliis very moment 
ho should be at number one-luindred and-tive, 
Bolton Row, apparelled in black suit and wljite 
cravat for a family entertainment. 

“ You will dine with us at six,” wrote Emma, 
in her little love*despatch of orders, “and.we 
will go to whatever theatre Major Hervey takes 
a box for afterwards. But come as much sooner 
as you like. I shall dress early.” 

And here he is, sauntering cheerfully along at 
the side of Miss Arundel and Jatie, through 
Leicester Square, just as though time and liberty 
were his own possessions still! lie takes out 
his watcJi with a sudden twinge of consoieiioe, as 
the wording of Emma’s note recurs to his mind, 
and discovers that is is alreiitly half-past tive. 

“If you want to run away, run,” says Miss 
Minnie Arundel, as if she were speaking to a 
child of six. “Little s need never take out 
their w’atches twice in my society.” 

Rawdon explains, addressing Mrs. Tiu^obald, 
for he is afraid of tlie lurking mockery in Min’s 
black eyes, that he has an engagement—an 
unimportant one, but from ’M'hieh he must needs 
free himself before he goes away to his hotel 
to dross. 

“ I thought you told me, an hour ago, that 
you had no engagement at all?” Jane remarks. 

“ No engagement that could not be broken,” 
aliswers Rawdon Crosbie, 

“All engagements can bo broken, if one has 
moral courage—moral courage, and sufficient 
means to pay the forfeit-money,” says the 
actress, whose turn of mind sha^ contact with 
the world has rendered commercial. 

Moral courage and sufficient means to pay 
the forfeit-money.” Rawdon hails a hansom, 
promising to call by half-past seven at Jane’s 
locigings; and as ho rattles quickly alhng towards 
j^lton Row he ponders long and deeply over 
th^liSactical wisdom contained in Miss Minnie 
Aiunders remark. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THOSK BSAR HJCRVEYS 

For ho can no longer hide from himself in w'hat 
position he stands. If he did not realise the 
truth before, tliis sweetness of recouciliatioii, this 
hour and a half spent at Jane’s side, have brought 
him to see it in its very uakedness at last. 
As much mad passifinale ilevotiou as his nature 
is capable of, he, Emma Marsland’s lover, U 
lavishing upon a woman the tips ot whose fingers 
be; Mull never be allowed to kiss while he lives. 
Now, what does honour at a pass like this bid 
hiifi (U) ? 

“All engagemenlfs may be brt>ken, if one has 
ni(u*a) courage — moral courage. at\d means 
sutbeient to pay the forfeit-moiu'y.” 

Has he such uK»ral courage aiul such means? 
Courage to break the heart of a gO(j<l and amiable 
girl who, until fehc became liii5 bolrothed wife, 
was Iiis sisicr and b(;st, frituuJ; means to pay the 
forfeit {not the of Emma’s fortune, lei me 
do itawdon justice, this is the liglitcst of his 
considc.rations); the forfeit of self-respect, of 
credit before his own family and lu‘foie the w^orld, 
v\'hiv;li breach <.>f faitli so flagrant must, entail? 

Well, tli(;n, shall lie tell tlje trutli, the absolute, 
honourable, ridiculous truth, and let Emma 
deal W'ith the futiiie of both as she chooses? 
“ I thought 1. loved you, luy dear Emma,” sucii 
a confession must run. “1 was sure, at all 
events, that it was my mamma’s wish we should 
marry; and as you Imve thirty thousand jjounds, 
and as I know that yon had long ago besU>w’ed 
your alUjetions upon me, J ])ropostj<l. And on 
llio day you acc‘ei>teti me, my dear, 1 fell in love 
with florneorie else needlefis, 1 believe, to men- 
t ion her name—and have boon sl(;althily seeing 
h(;r and falling dei:p(;r and de<q.itjr in love ever 
.uiicc. She laughs in my was good emmgh, 
ji few da\».s ago, to loll ilie that her heart was not 
in her own keeping, and 1 thi/ik this has had the 
effect of rendering iny passion for her a little tlie 
sU'unger. 'J’be jxis.ses.sion of a torn glove, of 
a faded (lower that she has worn, renders me 
happier than wouhl the gift, my dear Emma, 
of your hand and of all the substantial blessings 
your hand would .bring with it. However, as 
I am trying to act like a man of honour, you 
see, J tell you the truth. J>o with me, decide 
foi* me, as you think best.” 

If he said this to Emma Marsland—^nay, if 
he embodied the spirit of this in terms of the 
riice.st circumlocution and delicacy—he would bo 
a brute; and if ho continues to tread the path 
wherein he finds himself at present, he will ne a 
scoundrel. And . , . the cab tuma with a 

jerk round the corner by Devonshire House into 
Bolton Row, just at this poi^ of his meditations 
. . . and what the dickens, thinks Rawde^, 

descending suddenly from theory to i>raoti^, 
what the dickens can he say, short of absolute 
falsehood, that shall account to poor Emmy for 
his desertion of the family diniier-^j^rty and the 
family theatre going to-night ? 



Aiid Mr. Theobald, again having recourse to 
Kia eyeglaaSi takes a meerschaum from his 
filk it, strikes a vesuviau, and com^ 
pde^lj begins to smoke. 

A whole batch of our nearest Chalkshire 
"neighbours are now in Spa, Jane,” ho resumes 
a^r a time, ** arrived hero from Germany last 
night. The Crosbies, n^re et mire ; the young 
hojpeful, Eawdon; and the red>haired heiress, 
Mms Marsland, whom Rawdon’s mamma 
destines him to marry. 1 ran against them all 
this morning, thought 1 remembered old 
Orosbie’s face, and, assisted by the visitor’s 
book, found out who they were. Jenny, my 
dear, what will life be like when you begiu your 
little battle for social existence with women like 
Mrs. Crosbie ? She is clothed in an olive-green 
silk of the same awful and uncompromising 
texture that I remember about my own sisters 
years ago* Virtue sits throned upon her fore¬ 
head, exclusiveness in her eye——” 

“ And what does all this matter to us ? and 
why should there be a battle between me and 
anybody?” interrupts Jane. “I want these 
Chalkshire people to like me—well, to tolerate 
me, because I’m your wife; and for Blossy to 
grow up-” 

“Into a Miss Marsland?” finishes Theobald, 
as his wife hesitates. “ Quito impossible, Jane. 
Blossy is your daughter.” 

“Blossy hasn’t got red hair,” cries Jane, 
warming. “ Blossy mayn’t be a lady any more 
than me, but she will he a pretty woman some 
day, whether your fine country people notice 
her mother or not. • And a pretty woman-” 

But the sentence remains for evei* incomplete. 
Jane gives a significant nod at the refiection of 
her own bright face in an opposite looking-glass, 
then bends it down again over her work, and at 
the end of another five minutes the boimet is 
finished. 

Minute classifications of the human race are, 
as a rule, failures when we try to reduce them 
to practice. But it may be said broadly, 
perhaps, that women can be divided into two! 
sections—those who know how to makswa bonnet, 
and those who do i^ot. Jane knows how to 
make a bonnet righr well, and never has she 
felt the consciousness of triunmhant art stronger 
in her soul than at this minufe.* 

“I don’t say anything about black lace,” 
she bursts fortk eiiei^etically, and apropos of 
nothing, as is her habit; Mr. Theobald, his feet 
perched on the wiiidow-siU at a higher elevation 
than his head, a cloud of tobacco smoke floating 
upward from his lips, turns his head a good 
half-inch to listen; “anyone not absolutmy a 
fool can make a bonnet out of black lace. But 
gauze! blue gauze! I should like to know 
whether there’s a laily—yes, and what’s more, 
a milliner—in Chalkshire that could make a 
bannet like this ?” 

“Notone of them (iould look as you will look 
ih; it, my del^ Jenny,” says Theobald, in his 
pleasant lazy 

Jane tprgs away with just visible impatience 


from the cbmplim^t, and walking ae^s to dde 
of the many mirrors with which tlia t<^m is 
lined, begins the process (a process beset #ith 
misgivings even to the fairest ihnd youngest 
woman bving) of trying on” her bonnet./ ; 

To say tliat it is not absolute perftfet^on, 
needing no after-touch, no subtle inspiration of 
mature genius, would be only to.say that the 
artist is mortaL It must be pinched back oif 
the temples; must be raised the third of an 
inch in aiadem ; the effect must be hazarded Of 
knotting the gauzy strings around the throa% 
then of letting them stream unbound upon the 
shoulders; firmly, one must see oneself—aided 
by an opposite mirror—in different angles: 
profile; three-quarters; in perspective ! 

“ It is perfect,” cries Jane, at last. I never 
looked better in a bonnet in my life!” And 
saying this she advances and stands before her 
husband ; stands before him, no longer with an 
air of questioning or doubt, but rather with the 
calm consciousness of assured artistic success 
written on her face. 

What a fresh face it is ! Mrs. Theobald has 
been married close upon four years, but her 
cheeks are just as blooming, her blue eyes as 
limpid, her smile as delightfully frank, as on 
the day when Theobald, after a fortnight’s 
acquaintance, made her, an unfledged ballet- 
girl of sixteen, his wife. 

Ste is, but scarcely looks, above the middle 
height of English women, has large well- 
balanced shoulders, an exquisite waist — if 
judged by a sculptor’s, not a corset-maker’s 
standard—and decidedly more of undulating, 
flowing ease in her movements than women of 
the world are prone to display. 

“ Till I was sixteen—till the time j’ou raised 
me above ray station, sir—I was trained to 
move my limbs well,” says Jane, when Theol)ald 
occasionaDy hints to her how vividly some trick 
of gait or manner brings old theatrical associa¬ 
tions before his mind. “And although I am in 
the position of a lady now, I can’t remember 
always to be awkward.” 

Whalebone and steel have as little share in 
her lithe symmetry as liavo Kalydor or pearl 
powders with the honest carnation and white of 
her complexion. Everything about Jane is 
real; terribly real, impostors of all classes are 
made to foci when they come too nigh her. She 
is somewhat untidy at times; being her own 
milliner, a dreas or bonnet, wanted for such an 
hour, has occasionally to bo finished imperfectly 
as regards the length of stitches; but clean— 
clean, her husband affirms with gravity, to 
a vice. The smell of primroses, the sweetness 
of April fields, all things wholesome, out-of- 
door, vernal are irresistibly summoned before 
your,vision when you look at Jane., Her face is 
the delight of artists, the despair of photo¬ 
graphers. It has not a perfect feature, and yet, 
with its changeful expressions and brilliant 
colouring, and absolute naturalness, it is so 
perfects “ The good looks of youth and robust., 
health,! say her detractors, who are, wthout 


' exbeptioii, of hbr o^n sex, Her mouth is too 
.wide, her eyes axse/common-piaoe. She has two 
"distinct znarks bl;: smallpox on her forehead* 
and you have only to look at her in a mirror 
to see,.that her nose is not straiuht on her 
^face.*’ ■ 

Poor Jane! And bhe ^ntinues oharuiin^ 
still. 

On this particular afteniQpn—an afternoon 
destined, in more ways tlian one* to prove 

land mark in her life—slio is dressed in a little 
atriped blue-and-white mtiaiin of twenty-five 
francs, with a black lace cape round her 
shoulders. A pair of cieam-coloured gloves, 
a white pirasol^ a fresh-gathered rose for her 
Waiatbelt* lie in readirw^as on her work-table. 

“You are coming with me, Theobald?” For 
a long minulo Mr. Theoljald's eyes and pipe 
have been literally Bending forth incense at the 
shrine of Jane’s vanity. “ Bo now, like a good 
old soul! It isn’t much trouble to walk as far 
as the avenue, and then, if these Chalkshire 
people are about-” 

“Oh! you are afraid of the Chalkshire Mrs. 
Gniiidy already, are you, Jenny? Well, ITl 
come and do a little respectability, for her 
edification, by-and-by, if I can nmiember not to 
fall asleep meanwhile. As a ])reGautionary 
measure, hadn’t you bfetter take Blossy for your 
chaperon now ?” 

“Blossy went out with Elize after her dinner. 
Young monkey, see what she has been doing 
hero!” Jane picks up a hideously-battered 
doll, into whose dropsical body shreds of blue 
crape, ribbon, and other odds and eiullr of 
finery, arc thickly pinned. “Isn’t that taste? 
What, not for a baby only three years old ! 
And see, she’s actually cut Nancy’s hair short 
on the forehead, to bo in the fashion, bless her 
heart!” 

“Bless her — bless lujr!” says Tiieobald, 
stretching out his hand theatrically over 
Nancy’s battered head. 

The colour rises into Jane’s cheeks. “Oh, 
you always turn things into ridicule; you 
never see any cleverness in what the child 
does—but i do. Very likely she won’t be 
accomplished, book-clever, as your fine county 
.ladies are, but shell be able to work at her 
needle, to use her hands, to be useful, Mr. 
Theobahl! and, as far as I can see, those arc the 
first acjcomplishments men require from their 
wives,” 

Mrs. Theobald puts Nancy tenderly aside, 
takes up her gloves and parasol, anti moves 
towards the door. 

If Blossy can use her hands (and her tongue) 
as her dear mother does, Jenny, she’ll bo a 
treasure, an inestimable treasure, to the man 
\yho is fortunate enougli to win her.” 

“ YeSrr-you mean so much of that! I know 
so well what your compliments are worth ! ” 

But turns, half mollified.. A word can 
^thaw, as a word can chill the girl, so long as the: 
word ho spoken by Theobald’s lips. a 
^ Mr, Theobald raises himself from his Inclining ! 


position, and takes his ]jipe from betw^n his 
lips, “ I mean it always when I say fiaittering 
tilings of you, my love. If Blossy only inherits 
half of her mother’s admirable qualities, she 
will be-” 

“Make haste, please. I don’t want to lose 
more than 1 can lielp of the band. If poor little 
Blossy inherits my gifts ?-” 

“She will be an excecdijigly charming w^oman, 
Jane. A good milliner; on occasion, a good 
cook; a perfect dancer; a thorough adept in the 
art of making any young fool who is taken by 
her pretty face miserable ; and to her husband 
at all times the most excellent company in the 
wotild.” 

Tlie blood is not in Jane’s chocks alone now. 
It stains her forehead, her throat; an angry 
tremble comes round her lips. 

“ A cook — a inilliuer — a dancer. Oh, 
I understand you, Theobald—a dancer! Aiwl 
this, after four years, is the highest praise you 
can find to give me?” 

Theobald 1)3^ now is thoroughly amused. No 
sarcasm, however bitter, can scathe his w^ell- 
oiled spirit. How shall Im guess that a jest, 
lightly spoken, lightty meant, may have power 
to wound Jane’s jealous heart to the quick ! 

“I dare say I could find much more if you 
would give me time to think. You have faults, 
.Jenny, of course, who has not? But experience 
will cure these—(^xj)erience and the salutary 
advice of judicious female friends, to which our 
altered position in life w'ill now enable you to 
have access. Thei*e are niy sisters—a little 
crooked - tempered, a little straight - laced, 
certainly, but an epitome of all female wisdom 
and propriety in themselves, Charlotte ospeciall 3 \ 
Then, if you behave very well, you may get to 
know our neighbour, Mrs. Crosfiie; perhaps, in 
time, the archdeacon’s wife, and-” 

“And you think sermons preached to mo by 
any of these women will do me, Jane Theobaltl, 
good ? Where is their right to preach ? They 
are better born; they have never worked for 
their bread ; have never toiled at a rehearsal, or 
grilled up among the gas battens in a trans- 
tormation scone! Boesothis entitle them to 
mount the pulpit ? ” 

“Morally, nexj socially, yea.” 

“ Then 1 hate such socialism.” TTieobald 
Ruccessfully represses a smile; “ and I despise 
such morality. And if any of them were to 
preach to me, and I was to listenr-^which 
I shouldn’t—it would demoralise—yes, de¬ 
moralise me! ” 

“Boii’t use strong language, my dear. It is 
a question exclusively of finance. If wo had 
come into six thousand a year, instead of six 
hundred, we should be the nicest people in 
Chalkshire, Jenny, and want sermons from no 
man.” 

“IVe read in the papers,” goeeito*i J^aneV box* 
ton© waxing hotter and hotter ; ‘ifve read in 
the papers lately about the grand model markets 
set up in Bethnal Green, and^^hh pleies—sot 
up for tlie poor. Bishops and lo^rds iLd 


marble' i^bs—ey^ry. 
)ot woa*£ jeo to 
things, and pay dearer 
costermongers in the 

. ^ ^ The poor are proverbially an tnprateful set 
of devils, is Mr. Theobald’s oheerfuigeiieralisa- 
tion. 

“ They are human beings, and I feel as they 
do,** says Jane. “ Perhaps because I belong to 
' the vagrant classes myself—I don’t know about 
that—but I feel as they do. I hate advantages 

that have a do-mo-gooa flavour in them- 

“ Certainly, iny dear, but--” 

I was bom among people, among ideas that 
flip man or woman of your class of life can 
;jund<^r$tand. ‘You raised me from them, Theo- j 
: I’ve become, as you say sometimes, 

• >an JUiitation bettor than the reality of a lady,’ 
it; hji been by living vidth you, and getting 
bold'of your outward imnntrs simply, out af 
■’■•hehtt—— 

Jennie . : 

heait TVe never, given up my old 
assoii^fat^} or my love for them, or my belief 
that their lives are as good as other and 
I ueV^ not if all the ladw from all 

thec^nties in £ to preach to me at 

. ohoei . I’d be l^e the ting^teful, heathen poor. 
rd,:khop to thho<^tormpngemstiU- 
A,^r this iher© is a iduute. 

Mr. 'Tfepbidd is the first to^^eak. “Come 

holding iwit his hand to 

t^ank you, I oiM;^;hhaf Q^dte as well 
■ whom; I-am.” ^ ■■ 

“ Bo you know the hto«ing of the word 


.'And the 
1 ff^ds the 


Of course I do. I wasn’t pretending to talk 
; logic. I was talking common sense; yes, and 
1 wafisf speaking from my heart, straight out, as 
you-^ you, Theobald, never do 1 ” 

**Bo you knhw, in the very least, how all this 
animat^ discussion began ? ” 

“1 know how it will end.” She has moved 
^across the room^^^ l6ok8 at him, her; fibers on 

‘ “ You said sometliing 

tehnovr about imy haying to do battle with fine 
jadif^l&e th^ the fine ladies of 

^^ few minutes 
^ Mtiemard tell me of the good I may get if i 
;:f ; to listen, humbly and gratefully, to I 

w^U Now, I’ll tell youj 
thb IroQi If our going : to England, 

oUr llviiig is ^ make me a 

' choose between 

bSbming a to the 

knife with every 6^ lady in Gh«Iksfture, I have 
*made my choicd'isdnBady.; War to the knife!” 

;. Mkying Uttbt^^ whi^' trenchant 

:a,:jl«diiriwind: ;(ki JihsA^d wldte 
frpm thb and down 
the hoteb and M 4 ^Rkieobald is 
/left pipe and jpU ibe b^ey 


All h bright^ sunshinf ^ oheer^; & the 
door woild." Th* season is oruife as yet, 
is scarcely paat t^o middle cd but 
are visitors Chough to give an Mr of 
ocoupjMibn to streets and avenues! cu 
little mountain toym. And to those wh^ 
j tastes affect sweet sanshhie and* veidant couiitrj^ 
rather than princesses and archdukes, early 
summer is assuredly the tiine when Spa has 
most charms. 

It is now the gayest hour of the a^miLOOn,, 
and down in the Avenue of the PourS'Hbua^^^^a 
band is playing. How pleasant it is to catch 
the distant notes, prolonged, hushed, heightened' 
at intervals by the arena, of wooded hills which 
form tlie Wails of the td fre»co concert^r^m 1 
How gloriously, the suu streams, thipugh the 
linden boughs, burning the coui'tyard pavembnt 
of the Hotel Bellevue into a mosaic work of 
ever-shifting gold ! What fin altogether palat¬ 
able thing mere existence is! What an excellent 
place is this best of all possible worlds to live in! 

“Each one of us,” saiys Gothe, “niiust be 
drunk once.” Emma Marsland, yonder i>lain- 
lookiiig English girl, who is eating cakes and 
dririkiug afternoon coffee under the shadow of 
the lindens, is drunk to-day! She shows, I must 
admit, few outward signs by which you could 
guess at her condition. Emma has been brought 
up in a school that holds betrayal of feeling as 
a forfeiture of the sex’s dignity. Hers, too, is 
a face not destined by nature to be the index of 
the soul. But still, for all her calm exteiior, 
the wine of life ^ns warm and tingling through 
her veins; the joyfullest cup we any of us taste, 
from our birth to our burying, is at her lips. 
Enma Marsland loves, and believes herself to 
be loved in return. For one day—as like%,as 
not one only, out of a perfectly sober, common- 

t lace life—everyboat of the little heiresfl’s' 
eart, every breath she draws, is intoxicatioh:, 

“ How good the coffee always is abroad, 
mamma,” Not very poetic; but this is what 
she says, not what she thinks. *^Aiid the 
kuchen” (Emma has learnt German for seven 
years in Chalkshire, and pronounces the word 
coo-ken) “ so crisp and short, better even than 
we gpt on the Rhine. I wonder whether they 
put much butter in them ? ” 

“I should hope not, for your sake, Emnn^” 
remarks a masculine voiep at her side. “The 
dish was brought out,' ftdi, a minute ago, and 
you and mother lujtve pretty nearly emptied . it 
abeady.” 

“ Oh, Rawdpn,\\vhat\ a shame! /Mamma, do 
yob hear what JBSiwdtm accuses us of ? ” And 
poor Emma khghs and laughs again, a rather 
tittering little seliool-girl mugh, at Eawdpn’s 
exi^uisite stroke of, humemr. “ You are gli^ 
«nbugh to get ybur own 
'rfternocfu—you.Anow 'aier;']feiwdo% 

you-ought- to be ■.c<mteiit,;4nd';Uot;^^'.ina^^ 




6jE five o’clock tea to U 9 now 

i^l>p I{;awdom in the absrent 

o&fr m&o :wbo does not know a, word ke is 
^^png, ‘* Iia, la, la, la, lira . . \ He 
half jblottd, the openhxg ^ of the 
i^altz music, then is seizedwith a mighty 
which he strives ^Uantly, hut in vain, to 
iit^e in its birth; and &en he crosses his arms, 
pulls his hat a little over his eyes, ga7hs up at 
iw much blue sk^ l^f ^ihe lindens leai^e visible, 
and begins ta whistle.- " . ’ 

He is bored, pck5!|?^young fellow, , but uncon¬ 
sciously; takes no hvelier interest in lilmniy 
and'the ddad ^vel of Emmy’s smallj tajk t^n 
has done anytime during his t^^y-two 
y^s of life, but is unawai*e of his:;lack of 
mterest. If his mother^ ^ould allow HJni to 
imoke he would be hap^e^tk^ he is, douMess; 
and if his mother ai^ Erntfili^would retire to 
their own apartments in the hotel, ^ and leave 
him and his fat^r to their newspapers and 
their pipes, he would be happier still. 

Other anarchy is there none in Bawclon 
Crosbie’s spirit. And, yet all the combustible 
materials wanted for rebellion are ready stored 
there, waiting only the chance spark that shall 
kindle them into a flame. Does not every 
day’s experience show us that this slumberihg, 
negative^ acquiescent kind of discontent is the 
very symptom of all others that tells.surest 
when men’s hearts are ripe for revolt ? 

I have spoken at length of Jane Theobald ; 
let me give a few words to the group of English 
people wlio are drinking their coffee beneath her 
window^—the Chalkshire neighbours, who are to 
be ilane’s enemies, or friends, her monitors or 
her executioners, as fate inay elect. 

Mrs, Crosbie was a noted beauty in her youth. 

Sheis. fifty Tears old now, but has not forgotten 
the^^ck of smile, the turn of head, the down¬ 
cast behd of the eyelids, which were her strong 
pbints when she was the “beautiful Juliana 
Hervey.” The beautiful Juliana Hertey who, 
after a dozen seasons’ fruitless title-hunting, 
bestowed herself at eiglit-and-twenty upon Mr. 

Crosbie, a country gentleman of small moans, 
smaller pretensions, and without a ponnection 
in the world worth mentioning. She is dressed 
always by the first milliner of her part of 
Chalkshire, adopts with unflinchirig et^urage 
whatever she believes to be the latest .fashion 
bf the day, and at the present moment wears a 
dress, bonnet, and sham, each undeniable of its 
kind, but the sum total of whose effect absolutely 
Bets your teeth on edge with itsic^iel discordancy. 

Were you tp talk to Mrs. Crosbie of dress as of 
a tiling relative rather than firiel, hint to her of 
8i)btle combinations of colour, of .Mtistic lic^se, 
of subduing!: fashion to the age and compdexipn 
of eac;h pamcular votary 1 1 think! she would at 
ot^e have doubts as to the covrectoess of your 
vaatpral chaiS^r. All the best people about 

attend the same churcdi, I features, you 


best people of the neighbouiki^ 
cue, either to her thougiits, words, or 
Mrs. Crosbie^} conscietioe .is 
woman who never moves out bif the 
narrow groove of class prejudice. She i^ub^s,!!; 
and wants to know, nothing about the,.abstract 
truth of things. She wants Only to dross and 
dine, calumniate and pray, die and be buried as 
a woman belonging by birth to the Landed 
Gentry of her country should, and is content to 
debit Providence with the results. 

Young Bawdon Crosbie, aged twenty-two 
years, and a lieutenant in Her Majesty*s 
regitnent of artillery, is a fair average specimen 
of his nation and class. Across his broacl. fore¬ 
head is the genuine “gunner sunmark,” or. 
insignia of his craft ; liis limbs, displayed by. 
one of those knickerbocker costumes wliich oiir 
countrymen love to wear upon their tratels, 
bear witness to the beneficial results of'toyon 
years^ classical training on the heights ol* 
Harrow. His face is an honest red-andrbrown 
Englishman’s face, by no meansliandsome in its 
present unfledged condition, but giving you an 
impression that it may boeome even, sfetifeihgly 
so a years later on. The< heid, with its 
close-sh'(Wn/black hair, is compact and solidj not 




head that looks “ full of brains^” fuller of them 
indeed than.Master Rawdon’s speech and actions 
up to the present time would seem to betoken. 
He stands a little under six feet in his shooting 
boots; has never had a heart-ache or a finger- 
ache since he was born; from bis earliest infancy 
has been trained with the extra scrupuloiisness 
usually bestowed upon only sons, and is now 
destined to marry ap; Tieiresa I In all respects, 
oiie may say, ho is a: young fellow with whom 
the world goes W’^ell, and to whom more than his 
share of the world’s goods have fallen. 

Mr. Crosbie, a middle-aged gentleman with 
square, grey whiskers, a resigned, fresh-com- 
plexionod face, and no very particular features 
to speak of, sits dutifully guiaing his opinions by 
the Times, qX his wife-s aide; :apd between him 
and Rawdbn, and immedittely opposite dish 
of kuchon, is Emma Marslaiiav; 

I have already* broken to 
Emma is plain. Lot mo sofy^ that 
dictment that can be brought any'^6;^'^ 

woman in the position of a hi^bme, by 
that she has thirty thousand |>buDds. ! a 
with thirty thousand ]^unds oSin surely. afk>rd 
to do without the foolish carnation hues and 
sparkling eyes, which^ to penniless fiiakkxts, are 
the all-in-all of existence. . Her hair—?well, 
I wish to speak tenderly of everything belonging 
to poor Emmy, so we will call her hair aiihns^' 
Her skin is of the peculiar dead waj^-^hSle-- 
ness that gpes*with the auburn type ol:^l(Hir- 
iiig; imd it ite* sjrin that frecltlw. Her eyes 
ato dark sienna brown \ the btowsknd eyelashes 
so much faitor than her hair as to be all. but in- 
\d»ible. you to analyse her other 

features, ypu'^ould, I tliink, find them wrect 
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(ooirector, certainly, than Jane Theobald’e), 
But what man analyses when ho lias to pass his 
verdict ^pon a girl’s face ? Emma generally gets 
-a eniiicfejipyof partners at the Chalkshire balls; 
imtno man, Kai\*daii included, dances more than 
his one or two set duty dances with her. Every- 
'one likes Emma. EVeryone has a favourable 
''rord td say for her. 8he is unatlbcted, amiable 
u. ,tJxoes8, dances fairly well considering her low 
■stature and Jut plumpness. But no man ask.s 
iier for more than his out}' dances, and no man, j 
despite the thirty thousand pounds, has ever| 
envied Kawdon his future lot as her husband. 

Like her adopted motlier, Emma is dressed 
by the first milliner in Clialkshirc, and with 
not dissimilar results. Deep, reddish - pink j 
ribbons, for instance, prcdoniinato in her attire 
to-day. Well, Rawdon, of course, has not 
much practical knowhjdge of aught pertaining 
to women’s dress, still some gliniraeriug, some j 
intuitive sense of artistic prox)riety is in his j 
soul, and every time he glances at Emma this 
sense is disturbed. Sunshine is good, an<l rose- 
coloured ribbons are good, and so, in a medijcval 
picture, is llame-colourcd hair. But the three 
in juxtaposition—a tri-coloured glory round the 
face of a young person who has just devoured 
a jilate of buttery cakes in five minutes ! 

Poor Rawdon ! Whenevci* ho is away from 
Emma he believes, vaguely, that ho is very 
much indeed in love. And whenever lie is at 
her side he knows uefiniLoly that ho is not in 
love at all! 

This is a oontradietor^^ but by no means 
uncommon condition of tfie human heart; and 
one M'ell worth the study of those curious in 
such matters. 

“Juliana, my dear,” sa.ys Mr. Cro.obic, looking 
at his wdfe across his lU-'Wspajier, “ who do you 
think that Englislmian we saw this morning 
turns out lo be? Oiir scapograce neighbour, 
Francis Theobald. I w'as sure something about 
his face was familiar to me. He is here in this 
very hotel.” 

Mrs. Crosbie gives a rebellious fold of h<?r 
silken skirts a furtive little admonition with 
one shapely finger; Francis Theobald in 

this hotel ? 3>ear, dear, how inopportune ! Is 
ho,” lowering her voieii, afe she had just in 
time remembered Emma’s iirescuce—“ is he 
alone ? ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know. No, I suppose his 
wife is with him. I saw him on the stairs after¬ 
wards, and he had a little girl in his arms.” 

“A little girl! Ah, 1 thiiik I do recollect 
hearing. ... It makes it additionally 
painful.” 

Mrs. Crosbie looks unutterable things, and 
Tiawdon asks for an explanation. Does “it” 
mean Theobald, or the hotel, or meeting 
Theobald in the hotel, and wdio is especially to 
bo pained by the mala-propos existence of a 
little girl ? 

“Rawdqn, you know how much I dislike this 
sort of idle joking,” answers Mrs. Crosbie, 
gravely, Mr. Francis Theobald, as you are 


aware, will before long be our nearest neighbour 
in Chalkshire.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“AVell, if you forr'o me to speak of such 
things in Emiua’s presence, you must*’know- 
anyone with proper feeling must know that our 
position as regards him and—Jiis—household- 
will bo mfM delicate. Emma, my dear, what is 
that sjilendid scarlet croejier, yonder, round the 
trelHs-w’ork ? It would be just the sort of 
gi'ower we want for the corner of the jioultry- 
housc.” 

“ S<‘arlet runners,” says Rawdon, decisively. 
“ Don’t move, Emmv,” laying his brown hand 
on Emma Marslantl’s wdiite one. “You are 
only to be sent out of the way because we 
liapyKsn to be talking of imjiroper subjects. 
Motber, liy-the-by,” turning roiincl with an air 
of suddeniy-awakened interest to Mrs. Cro.sbic, 
“ wh}'^ are the Ti,ieobalds an improper subject, 
and why is our xiosition with regard to them 
delicate ? In sjiilo of Emma’s yjresenoe w^e may 
surely discuss this?” 

Kawdon is argumentative by nature. By the 
time he was five years old he was M-ont to fold 
liis small arius when opposed, and calmly dis¬ 
pute first princijjloK with poor Mrs. Crosbie. 

“It is iKft a (picstion for discussion at all, 
Rawdon. It is a (juestion of wlUit everybody in 
tlfe neighbourhoftd will flo. A (piestioii of duty.’’ 

“Duty. Well, now, I can t see that. I'he 
I'heohalds are as old a family as llu‘,re is in 
Chalkshire, iind Theobald, from what men say 
of him, is not at all a bad sort of fellow, l>ar 
gambling. As for l»is wife, if she had not been 
a pretty woman and a ni<^o woman, you may 
deptMid upon it he w^oiildn’t have marriid her. 
And a jiretty woman and a nice woman must Vje 
an acquisition to Lidlington society.” 

“But all that has nothing t,(j do witli our 
duty. How'over nnudi we may j)ity the yxKsitiou 
of Mr. Theobald’s sisters, however much we 
may wish w'ell to his . . . -wife,” the word 

comes laggingly, as under priitest, from Mrs. 
Crosbie’e lips, “the qiie.‘?tion for us all will be, 

‘ Ought we to visit li*!r ? ’ ” 

“Of coiir.se in olden days these little social 
difficulties w'ere settled more comfortably,” says 
Rawdon. “ Within this century French actors 
were not even allowtrd Christian burial. But 
now, when every one goe.s ever^^where! Why, 
mother, don’t you know the lunises of some of 
our first-rate actors are allow^ed to be the 
pleasant<:^st in London?—houses everybody tries 
to get invited to, and-” 

“I know nothing of the kind, Raw’ilon, 
Mrs. Coventry Brown tt»ld me (for, alas! the 
subject had to be discussed as soon as w’^e all 
heard %oho was coming among ns), Mrs. Covtmtry 
Brown told me that this Mrs. llieobald’s sister 
is at the present time a very poor actress at one 
of the minor theatres, and that her uncle plays 
the trombone—yes, the trombone, Rawdon, in 
the orchestra of the Theati'e Royal. Xs this, 
this b(^ person with whom you vvpuid desire 
Einina to associate ?” 
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Before Kawdon can answer, Mr. Crosbie un¬ 
expectedly looks up again from his Times^ and 
speaks. After being the husband for three-and- 
twenty years of a woman whom he acknowledges 
and wh(\rn the world acknowledges to be his 
superior, Mr. Crosbie has naturally liecome 
a man of few words. What ho says when he 
<loeR speak, however, is pretty nearly always to 
the point. 

‘‘Do we know anything against this Mrs. 
Francis Theobald's moral character, Juliana, 
either before or since her marriage?” 

“Moral character? Rcially, Mr. Crosbie, 
I must ask you not to make use of such strong 
expressions Wore Emma.” 

“Because, if we do not—and as wo do visit 
Lady Rose Golightly, my dear—I think we 
might express ourselves with a little more 
charity. Francis Theobald’s father—poor old 
George !—and I w*ere schoollioys together,” goes 
on Mr. Crosbie stoutly, “and whatever you 
ladies may do, I shall certairilj'' not turn the cold 
shoulder on George’s son, spendthrift and 
gambler though they say the man has become.” 

“ Ah, gentlemen, happily for themselves, can 
act with iiidepeiideiiee in these matters,” says 
Mrs. Crosbie, again rebuking a contumacious 
fold of her dress. “Mr. Francis TJieobald, 
1 have no doubt, in the hunting field and all 
other places wiiere gentlemen see each otluiT, 
will never meet with anything to remind him of 
hia painful domestic position.” 

“ And Mrs, Theobald is to bo reminded of it 
alo ” cri(?8 Emmy, wiio has at last finisheS 
her cakes and coffee. “Mamma, is this justice? 
Mr. Theobald is not to be puni8hc3d for being 
the husband of an actress, and Mrs. Theoliald is 
to bo punished for being the wife of a gentle¬ 
man. ” 

“And it must be remembered that Mrs. 
Theobald never was an actress at all,” puts in 
Rawdon, looking ai)provingly at Emma. “She 
w'as in training, or so they say, for a dancer, 
and Theobald ran off with her before she ever 
appeared in publi(i. If we are to be punished f<w 
what wc might Jiave been, heaven help us all! ” 

“It is a question, simply and wholly, of duty, 
of wdiat society owes to itself,” says Mrs. 
Crosbie, going back, as is her invariable custom 
when Kawdon argues wdth her, to her original 
starting point. “This young person, coming 
from a different station to our own, and being 
accidentally transplant(3d into our neighbour¬ 
hood, ought we, remembering what is duo to 
ourselves and others, to visit her ? This is the 
question society will have to decide, and until 
it is decided, we as individuals must take the 
greatest care not to form an opinion, "or an 
acquaintance that may hereafter be compro¬ 
mising. Emma, love, we really must ascertain 
the name of that creeper before we leave Spa.” 

Now, oddly enough, all this kindly chat as to 
Mrs. Theobald’s impending ostracism has been 
Jiaking plocse in the hotel courtyard at tha very 
"time when Mrs. Theobald and her husbftnd are 
iliolding iheir little dorae.stic discussion' within 


doors. When Mrs. Ci‘osbie began, “It is a 
question, simply and wholly, of duty,” Jane had 
reached the trenchant declamtion of “War to 
the kni fe! ” While M rs. Ci*Q«bie was proceed!ng 
with her exordium, Jane was Hymg, two ste|>s 
at a time, down the hotri- ^itairease. Finally, 
just at the moment Mrs. Crosbie ffnishTO 
speaking, Jane, in all the dazzling freshness of 
her Bunimor dress, and wtwing the celebrated 
blue bonnet, emerged from the hotel door, n 
half-a-dozen paces from the spot where the 
party of her future neighbours w^ere sitting. 

“It must be the Princess,” whispers Emma, 
eagerly, “ Mamma—Ilixwdon, look ! It must 
be thp Princess.” 

The great Russian Princess Gzartoriska (r/^e — 
nobody know^s of wdiat people, or of w hat clime) 
happens to he now^ staying in tlie Hotel Bellevue, 
and Mrs. Crosbie and Emma are already well 
posted as to the number of her Highness's 
estates, the magnificence qf her diamonds, the 
profound impression produced by her toilettes, 
her prodigality and Jicr reckless play W'here- 
soever she travels. For M rs. (h’osbie’s Chalkshire 
maid is a pretty girl, and the Princess has a 
good-looking courier, speaking all languages. 
And on a fine June evening w hat more natural, 
when the families are at dinner, than that pretty 
girls and good-looking couriers should exobango 
a word in the court yard or on tho staircase of 
the hotel? Emma and Mrs. Crosbie, I say, 
know tlieso things already. They are not fonder 
of gossip, x>orhaps, than most country ladies of 
respectable position and perfectly unemployed 
minds; but they are fond, very fond, of it. 
And must not tlie smallest details, virtuous or 
the reverse, of a jiriucely life be as nectar alw^ays 
to a well-regulated Englisli mind? So when 
Emma, misled by the eleg.ance of Jane’s dress, 
wdiispers tho word “ Princess,” visions of all her 
Highness's jewels and toilettes—visions, even, 
as to the possibility of becoming acquainted 
with their owner, rise at once bcifore Mrs 
Crosbic’s .soul. 

“ your hat—remove your hat, Charles,” she 
whispers, in a quick asifle to her husband. 

Mr. Crosbie looks up, his finger still mai’king 
his place on a leading article, and, seeing a pi'ctty 
young w^oman s^aqd before him, encircled by 
blue and white muslin, does as he is bidden 
without hesitation, Rawdon following suit. 
Jane, never suspecting the presence of the 
enemy, gives a smile tliat shows her w^hito teeth 
to perfection, accompanying it with a little 
promssional salutation learnt long ago from 
poor old Adolphe Dido, the ballet-master of the 
Theatre Royal, and floats on. 

“ And bonnets are worn small, after all,” says 
Emma. ‘ ‘ And what a different shape to burs! ” 

“ My dear Emma,” returns Mrs. Crosbie, “oiir 
bonnets were the fashion six weeks ago, Miss 
Fletcher assured me »o, and I have never had 
cause to doubt Fletcher’s integrity. But in the 
position, w'ith the wealth of the Princess, every 
new caprice from headquarters can be odqpteii, 
as a matter of course/’ 
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Aid she wears shoes i;«d buckles! I wish 
i ji«t4 a foot that looked in shoes. ” 

•‘ She is an unhomniQi^vpretty woman,’* Bays 
Mr. Crosbie, in his admiration of Jane actually 
forgetting to go^back to his paper. “Looks 
rem«tii^my young, too; and yet the Princess 
Ctartoriska—why, if it’s the samo womtin who 
was over in London in ’65, she must be forty if 
she’s a day ! ” 

“I wonder if it is tlie Princess at all?*’ 
suggested Kawdon. “Before w'e go into any 
more raptures, let us be sure the lovely being is 
not her Highness’s lady’s-maid.” 

But neither Mrs. Crosbie nor Emma will 
entertain a doubt on this point. Especially is 
Mrs. Crosbie sure that they have received 
a friendly bow and smile from son Alte»8e^ and 
no other. The grace, the distinction, the mien ! 
Mrs. Crosbie might mistake in some things; she 
is not likely—the instincts of a Hervey are not 
likely—to err as regards these attributes of 
breeding and high birth. 

“ llieu, suppose, Emmy, you and I go after 
her Highness, in the hope of getting another 
bow?” says Kawdon, jumping up, and With his 
eyes still following Jane. “ We’ll come back 
for you, by-and-by, mother; and, mind, if we 
get acquainted with the wrong person, if our 
gracious friend turns out to be the lady’s-maid, 
not the mistress, you will be to blame.” 

And, so speaking, away Master Kawdon strolls ' 
from the courtyard into the street, Emma 
Marslaiid trotting, obedient as a little spaniel, 
at his heels. 

“ How well everything has turned out! ” 
Mrs. Crosbie remarks, in a thanksgiving tone, 
as she looks after them. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear. W'lio did you 
say had turned out well?” 

“ The plans, the hopes of my life, Mr. Crosbie. 
Emma is twenty-one, her own mistress, to-day, 
and see—see the terms on which she and our 
Kawdon stand ! ” 

A motion of Mrs. Crosbie’s hand x)oint8 in the 
direction which the tw^o young people have 
taken. A moment ago they w’oro side by side, 
but, exactly as she speaks, the airy blue-and- 
white figure of “ the Princess,” who has been 
stopping behind to look i/itp a shop window, 
chances to divide them—an omen Mrs. Crosbie 
may, perhaps, remember later on. “ I do hope, 
Charles, wo shall make that awe^t Princess’s 
acquaintance,”slie remarks, almost with fervour. 

“ I hope it will profit us if w-e do make it, 
Juliana, A foreign princess reminds me more 
than I like of a foreign archduke, and the 
only time 1 ever knew an archduke was at 
Boulogne-” 

“And ho borrowed twenty pounds of us, and 
turned out not to be an archduke at all,” 
interrupts Mrs. Crosbie, reddening, “I pre¬ 
tend to no superhuman sagacity, Mr. Crosbie. 
I confess that 1 have been deceived by an 
impostor once in my life. What has that got 
to do with the Princess Czartoriska ? ” 

“JS'othing, nothing, my love. I was foolifeh 


to mention it, perhaps; only, as yoofa^eotned so 
squeamish about taking Erancis Theobald’s wile 
on trust, I thought you might like to make 
a few inquiries as t^ this Kussian woman’s 
antecedents too.” , • 

“ The Princess Czartoriska is received by 
every crowned head in Europe, Charles. I have 
seen her name repeatedly among the dis- 
tinmiishod ^ests at different foreign Courts, 
and she has been presented in London. Would 
any reasonable l^ing talk about antecedents 
after that ? ” 

Mr. Crosbie goes on W’ilh his leading ai'tiele. 


CHAPTEK Ill 

ONLY PONKEY8 

The lovers that are to be saunter slowly, mean¬ 
while, along the High Street of Spa, Emma’s 
heart as full of sunshine as the sky above her 
head, Kawdon in as little lover-liko a frame of 
mind as can well be imagined. Ho knows 
perfectly well that before the day is over it is 
incumbent upon him to make a proposal of 
marriage to poor expectant Emma. He hopes 
that, somehow or another, ho will bo able to 
pull through it. But he is not elated. Of 
course he will get accustomed in time to being 
engaged, and even married. But the j>roi)osal 
—what is he to say, what can he say that Emmy 
does not veiy well know already? "Why is it 
not the custom for people to become engaged 
off-hand without going through any ridiculous 
preliminarj^ form of proposal and acceptance 
at all ? 

When Emma Marsland, an orphan at seven 
years of ago, was first left to Mr. Crosbie’s 
guardianship, nothing could be more admirable, 
more disinterested, than the sentiments given 
forth to the world by Mrs. Croslde. She might, 
indeed, have wished that this additional re- 
[ sponsibility, this sacred charge, had been spared 
her. She might have wnshed, for her Kawdon’s 
sake, that the unexpecterl addition to her cares 
had been a boy, in which case the children could 
have piirsued their studies together. Still, a trust 
was a trust—a duty a duty. Under heaven’s 
blessing, Mrs. Crosbie would bring up poor little 
Emmy wnth as much care, as much love, m 
though she were indeed her Kawdon’s sister* 
And faithfully, it must be added, was ihe 
promise carried out. Pew girls in Chalkshii^ 
had had a better education than Emma Mars¬ 
land. None had been mcHre diligently counselled 
by maternal wisdom as to the paths w'her^n 
they should tread. 

That the auburn-haired heiress and her thirty 
thousand pounds were destined, in Mre^ Oxisbie 
mind, for Kawdon from the earliest days whe,,.> 
the i^ildren lived together unde^ the saine 
roof, Ts, perhaps, only to feay that ISrs. Crosb^ 
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waA mdirt^ JBiait oa.tEig point as on vromen, there wasii)|^nty of pleaaivre, of love?! 

fiiiss behaved in Btrictest accordanoe with the making, of delight in the world. And he atdod 
rulrng principlesof her life. “■ I do not eay that apart from it all. He was to marry ,Knuna 
you Will never make EiHia your wife,*'she used Maryland. The uncertainty, the aroma, the 
to tell young Kawdon,, while he was still at sparkling taste of life were wanting to the laii 
Bchool, /‘If, when the tastes of both are before ho, in reality, knew what life was. His 
matured, your bpy-aad-girl attachment should household duties wore sot and sealed for him 
remain unchanged, I do not even deny that my as are th()s?e of royalty. Bf>inanc*e, the posisi- 
fondest hopes Would be I'ealised by such a union, bility of romance "as connected with himself, 
Meanwhile, never forget that you must act with existed not. lie was to marry Emma Maryland, 
tlie utmost delicacy in the matter. To extract, Such had l>een Hawdon Crosbie’s frame of 
nay, to permit, a i>roinise from a young girl mind for the last two years. It was his frame 
placed as our dear Emma is placed, would of mind on this, Emma's tw^enty-first birthday 
expose you and all of us to an imputation of —the day on w'hich they w^ero to become 
mercenary motives in the eyes of the world, formally betn)tlied lovers—the day on wliieli 
On the day wdaen Emma is twenty-one, and if fate had appointed him to make tCc acquaiut- 
she hiis made no other choice in the meantime, aiice of Jane Theobald. 

you may speak. Until then, remember she is l*hey walk side by side along the street, the 
not only our daughter—that .she will always be, blue and wliite draperies of “the Trincesa” 
whatever happens—but your si.ster.” lluttering about tliree yards ahe:u] of them. 

And Rawdon, rigidly virtuous, poor fellow, “ iler dress is stylishly made, but cheap, veiy 
ill the absence of temptation, had obeyed his cheap, when one comos to look at it near/* 
tiiothi:r''s injunctions to the letter. lie had ihinks Emma. 

never Jiinleil, and never wished to hint, one “ Slie lias a perfect figure,” thinks Kawdon. 
word <*f love to Emma Mursland. J^ove! why “And her ankle—by Jov'e, if that woman i« 

even the boy-and girl attachment at which Mrs. forty, or within fifteen years of forty, Ell- 

Crosbie hinted w'aa, Haw iion knew in his heart, Jfis meditations are cut short liy Emma’s 
a myth. Ho liked her, of course, poor little voii^o, a high-pitched piping voice, such as not 
patient j<.>g'trot Emma, as he must have liked unfre(tuontTy belongs to ixjople of her coni- 
any young creature that laid liv(*d under tie plexion. “ What a dear little path up to the 
^Bame roof with liini, and made itself his slave, right, Rawdon! I should like so much to go up 
Sh© W'as invincibly stupid with her fingers; that little path to t lie right! ” 
could never learn to splice a line, or make a 11>', “ Why not go, then?” is Rawdon's inevitable 

as some girls could; was a mull' at everything answer. 

to do with horses; too stout of limb and short of And in another minute he and Emma, out of 
breath to fag out even, as some fellow's’ sisters sight of man, are climbing up one of those steep 
could, at cricket. Still, she was so perseveriDgly over-arched pathway's by which, at every turn, 
affectionate, so implacably sw^eet-tempered you can escape out of the village of Spa into the 
under bullying or neglect, that Rawdon could cool, still greenness of the wooded hillside, 
not but like her. “ Who in the world could Of Rawdon, as of Malcolm (Ineme, a poet 
dwlike Eiuraa?” he would say, as the strongest might sing; 

encomium that could bo passed uiKm her. Ami ** Straight up Boii Lomond ooukl be press, 

probabl^^ in his ow n words could be found the Yetnot a sob his toil confess i" 

most exact exposition of his feelings. He found Hut mountaineering is not an cxercisa for 
it impossible to dulike her. which nature has fitted Emma Marslarid. Refore 

Not a very near approach this to the penii* i.hey have scrambled a hundred yards the poor 
ment of love. But Uawdoji, up to the hour of little thing is breathless, ?janting, clutching at 
which I write, knew no more than the majority her companion’s sl-out arm, and warmer—oh, 
of lads of his age of seritiraeiit of any kind. A vTiTriner far, than^ a^jy heroine of a love sceno 
pair of keen young eyes w’ore in his head; young should iiv<.*r be 1 

blood was in his veins ; every pretty girl ho met Things being 6f>, Rawdon considerately sug 
—^yes, if ho met a dozen in the same walk, gests that they shall rest awdiiie, and down cut 
occasioned him a quickening of the pulse very the mossy sward Emma sinks, recovering lier 
pleasant to experience. This w'as all. Ue was breath and her complexion as best she can. 
rather shy with ladies if the truth must be told; Rawdon .sits down too. 

held aloof in ballrooms—although he loved The birds are shiging among the boughs, the 
dancing with a passion—had never, as far as spot is lonely; .ho sweet wdld scent of lusty 
Ohalkshire knew, had an affair of the heart in wotxiland spring is in the air. 
his life. , And, then, on the day on which she Now% tliinks llawdon, is the time to propose, 

was twenty-one he w^as to propose to Emma He gazes steadfastly away dowoi a sun-tinted 

Marsland! Everyone, Emma included, knew vista among the trees, listens to the birds, 
this perfectly, and the result was that Rawdon, listens to the far-off music in the avenue, drinks 
Hke all men engaged or married too young, was in the June air, a love-philter of itself, and the 
•^st a little crushed. thing seems easy to do. He turns, foiT of 

He had young eyes in his head, youn^blood courage, looks straight into Emma’s face-^and 
ijU’ his veins; and there were plenty of pretty begins to whistle. 
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‘‘Jiw it- . ffeo be so far fro»n 

hf)ino rni )f»y birthday,^'' slio reinr^rkH, placidly. 
*" I hopt> tliu school children are enjoying their 
treat.. I iiopo tho buns aren’t as heavy a.s they 
wc-rc last ytiar.” 

'i'he Sunday school at Lidlirigton is, next to 
Ttavvdon, Kmina’a object in existence, and 
always on her birtbflay a great affair of biin- 
(jakoJ prizes, and tea goes on in tho village. 
Rawdon, poor felhjw ! entertains towards tea 
fe.asts and Sunday schools gen{3ra,lly the natural 
instincts of his sex a.nfl age, but tho s})eo<.li 
reminds him of Kiinuy's kind lieart, charitabb.; 
dispositions, admirable sniiabibty to the coitntry 
and domestic life. And witii a kind of rn;?h lie 
comes to the |v.>int thus: 

“Emma, my dear-” 

“ Yes, liawdon?” 

1 hope you don’t wish yc.urself back in Lid- 
lington already, Emma?” 

“Not for good. 1 wouldn’t miss Bnissels for 
anything. Mamma and I are going to get 
a dress each, and a bonnet (I shall get a blue 
one like the Princess’s) in Brussels. But 
1 sJionld like to bo back just for ten minutes to 
give the prizoi*, and. see tbo children properly sol 
to their tea. Miss Finch is all very well iji 
Kcboobtimo, but I don’t know* how she’ll get on 
alone at a ti’cat; besides, I should like to be 
»ure that the imns aren’t iicavy.” 

Emma”-' but Jus voice trcunblce- oh, ibis, 
it is diflicuH—“I tJiink sometimea your whole 
heart and soul arc centred iu Lidlington!” 

She looks at him, she know’^s what is coming, 
and turns crimson from forehead to chin. Au 
emotion she cannot master holds her dumb. It 
is the supreme, cnrajjtured monumt of her life-- 
this terribly difficult, emotionless moment to 
Hawdon (Irosbie, 

“Itow w<ndd you like to live”--“an involuntary 
sigh escapes liim—“to live always in IJdling- 
lon ! I mean, ’when ’W'e are elderly people, like 
my father and mother?” 

'“Why Kawdon—'wliat a (juestion! You 
know I should like it. You know I always 
mean to remain with mamma.” 

“Dear Emma!” This hist remark ho feels 
has smoothed matters beautifully. Remaining 
with mamma seems, after rll, to involve so 
very slight a change in their present position 
towards each other, “ My dear Emma-” 

And then Rawdon’s eloquence comes to an 
abrupt full stop, and rather spasmodically he 
uts his arm round Emmy’s waist, and kisses 
er. 

He has been in the habit of doing so, frater¬ 
nally, every morning and night since tJie day 
when they first lived together as little children. 
Tht^re is, therefore, no r^^^ason why this particu¬ 
lar kiss should form any new standing-point in 
their existence. Y’^et each feels that it has done 
so. 

“ It is over,” thinks Rawdon. Thank God! 
It is over.” 

What Emma thinks could not he put into 
words so easily. She is as commonplace a 


woman as ever livcwi; l>nt she is a woman, and 
fii^e loves Rawdon .from the depths of her heaS, 
and these ilrst mornei^, doubtless, to her are 
as ecstatic as though Me wore a beauty and a 
genius. Dandelions and potato-jEloivers are 
probably as gla<l of the spring as are violets and 
prisnroses, if we knew the truth. 

The lowering sun warms all the woodland 
vistas with richer yellow; the gnats pursue 
each other, amatively circling overhead; the 
small birds f?jug hi the boughs. IjOvg is abroad, 
quickening the pulse of all creation, this June 
aflcrnooii. 

Ivawdori Crowbio, a lover of a minute old, 
wonders ’what the niischief be shall say next. 

Love-making, in the common a(;ceptation of 
tJ^e w'ord, would bo simply ridiculous between 
him and Emmy. He. has too much delicate sym¬ 
pathy for ilic earnestness of feelings to begin 
talking on indifTerent subjects. Fortunately 
she solves the difficulty for him. 

“ I wonder wdiat nfarnma will say when - 
when wo tell her all about our walk ! ” 

The remark is so comiuv.hensive, and at the 
same time so vague, that Rawdon “ ble.sses her 
unaware.” 1.1'e has spoken, has spoken definitely, 
a.'is it was always intended ho should speak, on 
Emmy’s twenty-first birthday, and she umler- 
stands liim, and is happy. Surely things may 
r?m]ain in this comfortable Vuit unacknowledged 
ptKUtion for the present. 

“Is it necessary always to tell mamma, 
verbatim, where you have been and what you 
have said, fhiinia? Couldn’t you and I keep n, 
secret for one month, well, for one week, then, 

1 o ourselves ? ” 

She hesitates, not quite knowing whether a 
claiulestino engagement w^ould be WTong, but 
very certain iTulecfl that it w'^ould be pleasant. 

“ Do just as you like,” says Kawdon, watchiiiv 
her 

“I like what you like,” is Emma’s ansiver, a 
she glances back at him affectionately. “Yoo. 
must decide everything for me now.” 

“My dejar little Emmy! You have always 
been the best, the kindest-” 

But just as things have reached this tender 
point, just as Rawdon Crosbie, carried awa.y by 
feeling—that he feels nothing, is on the brink of 
becoming loverlike in earnest, q. cavalcade of 
donkeys, ridden by foreign ladies and gentlemen 
in picturesque equestrian dress, and with a great 
fiourishing of whips, breaks in abruptly upon 
the R<!ene. The ca\alcade passes on in duo 
(inie, but not until Emma has sustained a dread¬ 
ful fright from the whole herd of donkeys 
“ trying to run over her,” as she calls it; while 
Rawdon, hot and indimiant, has had to shoulder 
a x>arasol and stand between his beloved and 
danger. 

“ Y^ou do make yourself so confoundedly 
ridiculous, Emma,” be remarks, the amenities 
of sentiment rapidly merging back into fraternal 
straidvtforwardnesB when they are again alonr; 

“ Ytjs, but, Rawdon, Mfhy should they all 
begin—know it was dqwn hill—<but 
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sJioiild the nasty things all begin running just 
#hen they came near me ? Oh, ‘ only donkeys I ’ 
It’s very fine for ym/, to say * only donkeys, ® ” 
and Emma is very nei^ crying, “ but I say I 
don’t want to be killed by a runaway horrid 
donkey, any more than by a horse/’ 

What man, .after such an episode, could 
revert to love-making? Not Bawdon Crosbie. 
He recovers his temper, of oonrse, and begins to 
“ chaff” Emma, just as ho used in the old school¬ 
boy days, about her cowai*dice; and, as long as 
thej^ are in the woods, she hangs betrothed- 
fashion upon his arm—in one steepest part of 
the descent, even transfers her hand for a single, 
thrilling, delightful instant to his slioulder. 
But love-making! Rawdon feels that all the 
love-making his fate can iiossibly entail upon 
him is finished and done with, lie lias proposed 
—well, has made himself understood — and 
Emmy is contented, and nothing more remains 
to 1)0 said on tlio subject. As far as he is con¬ 
cerned, love-innking is a thing over and done 
with for ever in tliis life. 

A pretty numerous crowd has gathered round 
tho military band by the time they get back 
to the village, seeing which Haw'don pi'oposes 
that Miss Marsland shall stroll slowly on in the 
direction of the promenade while he runs back 
to the Hotel Bellevue for his mother. 

“Don't bo long, Raw^don,” cries Emini. 
before he has got a (iouplc of paces away. “ And 
be sure you return, too.” Experience has 
taught her what risk there is of losing Hawdmj 
altogether when oiu'-e she trusts him out of her 
sight. “Now, promise that you will return, 
too?” 

“ Don’t make me promise too much, Emmy,” 
says Rawdon, looking back. “If I meet the 
Princess, and she gives me another bow, 1 w^on’t 
undertake to answ’er for what will become of 
me.” 

“ Take care what you say, sir! If you think 
so much about the Princess Czartoriska, I shall 
be jea-” 

But Rawdon is out of hearing ; and Emma, 
wdth a sensation of treading on air ratlier than 
on solid ground, pursues her way alone down 
the pleasant shaded road towards the avenue. 


CHAPTER IV 

TIJJ: FBIK7CXSS OZARTOBISKA 

SoAliOELY has she reached the ouh^ikirts of the 
crowd, when a succession of infantile shrieks 
disturbs the decorum of the promenade: another 
minute, and Miss Marsfand dnds herself 
“assisting” at a combat of the most determined, 
albeit unequal nature. On one side a sltalwart 
Belgian nurse, her hair and cap disordered, her 
inflamed with passion; on the other a 
hii^t-cheeked, fuiious little morsel jof an 
fl^glish baby some two or three years of age. 


The original cause of dispute, as in the case of 
most wars, seems to be forgotten by both belli¬ 
gerents in the prccsent heat and fervour of the 
fray. Brandishing lier charge aloft, and con¬ 
scious at least of superior physical force, the 
nurse is laxlily bearing the enemy back in tho 
direction of tlio village, wdiile a shower of blows, 
neither W’^eak nor ill-directed, fall upon her broatl 
red face, and a volley of such abuse as tlio infant 
tongue is capable of-half Gorman, half English, 
half Belgian patois—is brought .to bear upon her 
moral sense. 

Emma Marsland pauses, h.'xlf amused, half 
Forry for this j>oor little plucky British rebel 
held k\ durance by the foreigner ; and the child, 
in^rinctivcly scenting an ally, stretches forth its 
anna in her direction. 

“Mamsey -me want rncin ^Maiuscy ! ” is its 
piteous entnijity. And upon thin Emma stops 
outright, and going up to tho nurse asks, in as 
good French as she can command, what ails th^; 
Utile one? 

The r(^])ly, to lOnglish ears at least, is uninU l- 
ligibJc; but a rout that the nurse points out in 
the child’s elaborately embroidered frock, 
and recent grav<‘i marks on the palms of its 
iittie j'Osy hands, tell their own story of the 
nature of its crime. While the “ bravo Beige” 
amiiBC3d herself ly gazing at sonic good-looking 
bandsman, tho child had fallen dowm, and w'ars 
now l»cir.g carried home in grief and disgratjc for 
panishment. 

*‘ Poor Uttlo thing! I don’t suppose she could 
help it,” says Emma, good-naturedly. 

“No, no,” the child repeats, in its broken 
accents. “ M o touldn’t help it. Bossy touldn’t 
help it.” 

And then, with one swift rush, she frees her¬ 
self from tho nur.se’s arms, and seeks the side of 
her new ally, from which po.sition, clutching 
hhnm.'vs skirts tight, she looks back, with all 
the thisli of victory ui)ori her small face, at 
the foe. 

A rose-bud bit of mischief of three is Blossy 
Theobald—a bit of mj,schicf delightfully redolent 
of soaj)-and-water, fresh air, and health; long 
e^^e-lasiied, with Iccth iikediny pearls, dimpled 
hands that she has a x>£*etly trick of clasping, 
the fingers ouisxir<’.fid, like one of Vandyck’s 
l)orbrait children, upon her chest; heaven-bluc! 
eyes, that look you through and through with 
the conscious superiority of her age, and assur¬ 
ance—ah! BloR.sy’s a.saurancc, like other of her 
moral qualities, is a thing to be exp<n*ieiiced, not 
written about. 

Mistress in a moment of the situation, she 
briefly remarks, “ Bossy go back,” and forthwith, 
still jfiolding Miss Maitsland’a drcs.s, turns her 
small stef)5 again in the diicction of the music, 
the nurse following. Here, then, is Emma 
Marsland, Mrs. Crosbie’s d<aughter of adoption, 
trepanned into an intimate acquaintance with 
Jano Theobald’s child! Before throe mmutos 
are over Blossy has unfolded all the domestic 
joys and sorrows of her life. She loves Mamsey. 
and Dada, and her tloll Nan<?y, And wj^ich 
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liost? All best. Well, if tliat caunot be, Nancy, is detached fi'om Emma’s chain and in Blossy’s 
Only Nancy has a broken nose, and her itaiut possession. The child jumps, dances, sliigl 
is off. with delight, kisses her new treasure, hugs it, 

“Then I suppose Nancy is about as pretty as as little children do, ’uith rapture to her breast. 
I am?” asks Emma, who, like most very plain ‘‘Marasoy, mamsey I” she cries out at last, 
people, is sensitive overmuch on the subject of ** mamsey see! ” and away flies Blossy, the 
her own personal appearance. nurse in pursuit, towards a lajjy who at this 

Blossylooks up, showing her white teeth and moment approaches by a side-walk, immediately 
wrinkling her riose as she scrutinises Emma’s in fft-cc of the bench where Miss Marsland is 


features, hut makes no direct answer. ‘‘Madame 
got pittv zings,” she remarks at last, pointing 
to a little bunch of charms—golden, substantial 
charms—that hangs from Emma’s w'atch-chain. 
'‘And me like pitty zings—me </o.” 

If the compliment savours of niercenariness, it 
also displays a rotidy tact, a fertility of resource, 
which many an older person might not, on the 
moment, have found to their hand. Miss Mars- 
land stoops and kisses the small speaker on the 
lips. Just then—bonm, boinn, begins the drum¬ 
beat which is to herald in a lively set of military 
(quadrilles, Blossy listens to the first throe bars, 
then, finding the music of a quality that pleases 
her, lifts her embroidered frock between her two 
pink thumbs and fore-fingers, poises her right 
toe aloft, in true professional fashion, and begins 
to dance. 

A prettier picture it would be hard to imagine 
than Blossy, dancing improvised ballets of her 
own beneath green trees, her gipsy-hat falling 
upon her shouldors, her yellow curls bare in the 
itun. She smiles, coquettes, raises one dimpled 
arm above her head ; she pirouettes, she fan¬ 
tasias. Emma, already enamoured of the wliole 
world that Rawdon’s declaration has dyed rose- 
coloured, grows more and more fascinated 
the little creature as she stands and watches her. 
When, but not until, the band has ceased play- 
‘ng, does Blossy cease to dance. Then, after 
kissing the tips of her fingers to some imaginary 
audience, she returns gravely to the examination 
of Miss Maraland’s ti’inkets. 

‘ ‘ And who taught you to dance so well ? ” asks 
Emma, leading the child apart and sitting down 
with her upon a bench. 

No one taughted me,” says Miss Theobald, 
in her dialect. “Mamsey dance, and Auntie 
Min, and Bossy dance too.” 

“ And what is your name7 ^Bosxy Teahall ?— 
fib, but that’s nonsense. I mean your real 
name.” 

“ Bossy Teaball, |md Auntie Min, and Mam¬ 
sey, and Dada,” repeats the child, evidently 
determined to go through the family nomencla¬ 
ture exhaustiv^y. “And Bossy like pitty zings!” 
This with great pathos and sincerity, and 
clasping the whole bunch of Miss Marsland’s 
trinkets between her two small hands. 

To pleading like this there can be but one 
result. When is the combination of a sweet 
tongue, a fair fa(ie, and a mercenary heart aught 
but successful ? Am^g Emma’s toys is a silver 
fish, with emerald e^es, ruby gills, "and flexible 
tail, that Blossy singles out, by unmistakable 
signs of admiration, from among its fellows; 
and,before another minute has pasi><^d, the fish 


sitting. 

It is the Princess Czarfcoriska! Emma Mars- 
land recognises the blue and white dress, the 
affable smile, the aristocratic tread, at a glance; 
and her heart beats pleasurably. Her Highness 
draws near—ought she to sit still or stand up ? 
Emma feels it must be best to err on the side of 
over-deference, so stands up. And thus, stand¬ 
ing, and colouring almost as red as her own 
hair, waits, while Blossy, volubly explaining her 
adventure, drags her mother along by the skirts 
to introduce her to the owner of the “pitty 
zings.” 

“I am afraid my littlt^ girl has been giving 
you a great deal of trouble.” What singularly 
good English the Princess speaks! But then, 
remembers Emma, the Russians are notably tbe 
boat linguists extant. And how entirely witlv 
out state arc her manners! But simplicity, 
Emma has always heanl, is a special attribute 
oP real greatness. “ Bloss, wliat do you say to 
this la«iy for being so kind to you?” 

“ She got pitty zings,” answers Bloss, looking 
up wickedly from beneath her eyelaslies. 

“ Wherever that child goes, she makes 
friends,” xirocoeds her Highness, Emma remain¬ 
ing silent from pure humility. “1 never saw 
anything like it. And she picks all their 
pockets. Yesterday she came home with a 
little box of bonbons that some old gentleman 
or other had given her,” 

What an absence, what a marvellous absence 
of pride in all this; Emma stammers out some¬ 
thing about her fondness for children, and this 
particular child’s wit and beauty. Such grace, 
such elegance of movement, too ! Emma hopes 
before many minutes to have the delight of 
watching her dance again. 

“All, not much wonder she can dance,” says 
the Princess. “Are you sitting here—thanks,” 
accepting, as a little (iifiident gestuj:e of Emma’s 
invites her to do, the vacant place on the benclu 
“Not much wonder she can dance; that’s an 
heirloom.” 

“Yes, I believe all foreign nations dance 
better than we English do,” remarks Emma, 
meaning the speech to be a delicately flavoured 
cdfhpliment. 

I “It’s the fashion to say so,” answers her 

I Highness, not without warmth. “ For my part 

II think the reverse. Just look at the meag;re, 
dark-skinned French women the managers bring 
over soihetimes! They are agile, certainly, so 
are monkeys; but put them beside a triiupe— 
mix them, as I’ve often seen done, in the satoa 
piece ^fith a tixiupe of ordinary English ballet- 
girls—and see where they are, as far as beaujjy 
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igo<5s, and in these days beauty, ior the baliet, is 
evet'ythinff.^’ 

“1 doirt know much about theatres,” says 
Kmma, feeling duly ashamed of her ignorance, 

* ‘ and I’ve seen very little of the Continent, This 
is only the Second time I’ve been out of England, 
and we lead rf very quiet life when we are at 
home, in Chalkshirc.’* 

“Chalkshire!” The Princess Czartonska 
gives a quick, compi*chensive glance at the dress, 
the face, the roseate locks of her new acquaint¬ 
ance. ‘ ‘ And how do you 1 ik e the Continent when 
you compare it to Chalkslui e?”8he asks, quietly. 

“ Oh, very much* for a change. We have been 
abroad a fortnight, and I have enjoyed all the 
sight-seeing immensely; but I shouldn’t like 
to live anywhere out of England. I am not 
sufficient of a linguist to feel at home when I’m 
abroad. What wonderfully good English your 
little girl speaks ! ” Emma goes on, hazarding 
compliment number two. 

“Do you think so? We think she talks all 
languages equally badly. We roam from one 
country to another, seeking a resting-place and 
finding mine, and the child, poor morsel, gets 
a new nurse-girl and a now tongue in each. 
Last winter we s])oiit in Dombourg, and all slic 
talked was (iennan ; now it is Belgian patois. 
Ome here, Bloss.” Blossy obeys with (tlie 
peculiar dancing movement that seems to be 
her natural way of walking. “Say ‘Good 
morning’ to this lady directly, in French, in 
Gorman, and in Fiiiglish.” 

The child goes through this bit of show-off 
w'ith perfect ease and confidence in her own 
powers, and Emma’s entliusiasm redoubles. . . 
Ah, how she would like to show the dear little 
gifted darling to mamma! 

“ W^e are staying in the Hotel Bellevue,” she 
finally volunteers, diffident, but hopeful. 

“ So arc we,” remarks her Highness. 

“ And if it would not be too great—too groat 

a liberty- Wo shall remain in Spa for a day 

or two longer, and if I miff hi take your sweet 
little girl in to see mamma-? ” 

“ Thank you, youTe very good,”.says Blossy’s 
inolher, the colour deepening in her fresh cheeks. 
“Of course, I’m always glad when anyone takes 
a liking to Bloss.” 

“ 1 asked her to tell me her name just now,” 
goes on Emma, growing bolder; “but the 
answer was enigmatical. Some pet name, 
I suppose ? ” 

“Her name is Blossom, a foolish one, isn't it? 

It was a whim of Theo-of her father’s. 8he 

was born in spring, and nothing would do (but 
the baby must be called Blossom. I say it’s 
like a cow. I’m sure the country people in the 
aftcT-pieoes always call their cows Daisy, and 
Blossom, and all names like that. However, 
there’s no changing it now, and I don’t know 
that 1 want it (manged. It doesn’t seem to me 
anything would suit the child but Blossy*” 

: ]^ma^ secretly wondering, perhaps,mat the 
eccentrioitieB of tne jpmt, declares the name of 
^ossy to be charming. And then the seoond 


one? IShe is too well-bred to ask a <iirecl 
question, but confesses that Blossy’s pronuncia¬ 
tion of the second name had been somewfuat 
difficult for her English ear to catch. 

“And yet we always think she says her name 
so well. You must remeraher her age, only 
three the second of last April. Bloss, come here, 
child, and toll your name directly.” 

Blossy, busy on the ground constructing 
a sand-lako for the fish to live in, turns round 
her dimpled pink face, and shows her little 
milk-white teeth. “ Bossy I’eaball,” she cries, 
but without offering to move. 

“iThere, I don’t know for a baby of three 
what could be plainer than *^tihat,” says the 
mother, proudly. ** Of course, little ehildren 
never can pronounce the Th.” 

“ Th !” falters Emma, across whoso mind an 
intuition of the horribles truth is breaking. 

“ But her name—your name—does not-! ” 

“ Our name beguis with I’h,” says Jane, with 
admirable calmness, and looking full into Emma 
Mfirsland's face. “ Our name is Theobald.” 


CHAPTER V 

KORTnNATKl.V, TTIKIIR ARB Rn.Ba 

Aftkk the first smart of <lisappointmcnt has 
passed, Emma Marsland, I must say, behaves 
herself as well as the burning, the intolerable 
humiliation of her position permits. She cnnison.s 
with very shame, she moves away as far as she 
can move from the contagion of Jane’s blue-and- 
white muslin, she looks as though she wf>uld fain 
sink into the earth and be hidden from the sight 
of men. But she is decently civil. 

“ I have heard ... I mean I know Mr. 
Francis Theobald’s name well. We shall soon 
bo near neighbours, I hope—that is to say, 
the Miss Theobalds are old actpiainlonces of 
mamma’s.” ^ 

Jane interprets aright every stammering 
word, every §lii/ting expression of Miss 
Marsland’s face, and smiles maliciously, not 
offering to help her by a syllable. 

“ It must be getting late, almost time for me 
to be going,” says Emma, after a minute’s 
uncomfortable silence. 

“ Oh, won’t you stay to hear the next tune ?” 
Jane asks this in the most innocent voice 
imaginable. “I thought you wanted to see 
another of Blossy’s dances 
Even as she speaks the band begins to play 
again, unconscious Blos.sy to dance. What must 
Emma do? After extolling at one minute the 
ravishing graces of the infant Czartoriska, how, 
under vmat possible pretext, can she tmrn her 
back upon the infant Theolmld and her mother 
at tlie next! She stays on. By the help of 

oarefuUy-ehosen mono^llabl^, of ambi^oufi 
generalities, even keeps up a show of eon- 
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vernation with her iiewly-nmde friend. The 
lL«iiid plays mercifully loud; the crowd is thick ; 
and Kmma is just begiuuing to hope that she 
may slip away Muth no worse mischief estab¬ 
lished tlian a bowing acquaintance, which 
or. may not, be kept up hereafter in Chalkshire, 
when lo! not a dozen paces away, appears the 
sheen of an olive-green dress that Emma 
recognises but too quickly, and Mrs. Crosbie 
and Kawdon draw near. 

It would be liard to describe Mrs, Crosbie’s 
face on seeing Miss Maryland thus familiarly 
seated at the Princess’s side. No mere vulgar 
satisfac^tion, but a tempertjd, awe-struck serenity 
overBj)rcad8 her comely features, an exi)resfeion 
that seems to say, “ I recognised your H ighness’s 
V>irtli and breed ing at a glance. Your Highness, 
guided by a like beautiful reciprocity of senti¬ 
ment, has been drawn towards me and mine.” 
Though it is as proud a moment as she has cvci* 
experienced in her life, Mrs. Crosbie does not 
forget—no, not even in approaching a Pnnocss 
witli nineteen qiiartorings to her shield—that 
she is a Hervey! one of that race wdjo, while 
other families boast of counting back their poor 
thousand yetirs or so, did themselves, according 
lo the Hervey legend, exactly a thoii.sand years 
ago “leave off counting.” Anti her tlignificd 
step, her eye, her whole demeanour are >vorthy 
of the occasion. 

“Now' for the tug of w'ar,” thiTiks her 
Highness, apprised hy Emma that t)jc lady in 
olive-green is Mrs. Crosbie, “Thank heaven 
she is not alone though! ” And obeying instinct 
rather than reason, Jane’s A]>ril-blue direct 
a shaft at young Rawdon that does its w^ork but 
too quickly and too effectually on the spot. 

Emma looks more and more foolish, Mrs. 
Crosbie more conscious ; Rawdon, taking off his 
liat very low, lt)oks at Jane: Jane, wdiatevor 
she may feel, maintains a quiet countenance; 
ISlossy goes on with her pirouetting; the sun 
wdio, as w^e know, has a republican trick of 
shining on visited and non-visited people alike, 
slants down his golden bcnisoiis upon them all. 

Emma is the first to speak. “Mamma,” 
rising, and thereby \>utting herself so much 
nearer the means of flight, “ did yon ever sec a 
little child dance so W'ell? A«df she’s only three, 
and can talk I don’t know how many languages 
already.” Mrs. Crosbie’s face bespeaks an 
almost venerating appreciation of Blossy’a 
surprising talents. “Her mamma has been 
telling me about her.” Witliout daring to 
mention names, Emma here goes through a 
misty pantomine of introduction, upon which 
Mrs. Crosbie bow'S very low', and Jane, not 
rising, bows likewise, Rawdon in the back- 
tound, meanwhile, standing stiff, his hat 
etw'Ocn his hands, in an attitude of attention. 
“ Her mamma has been telling me about her. 
She is only three years old, and-—and I have 
h^rd her say good morning in English and 
French and German,” 

All this Emma hurries out in little spasmodic 
jeika, and In a voice very unlike her natural 


one. It is plain, Mrs, Crosbie sees, quite plain, ^ 
that the dear child is dazed by the proximity, 
delicious but unwonted, of greatness. Let htr 
voice, her demeanour show that a Herveyj even 
in speaking to a princess as nearly allii^ with 
royalty as the Princess Czartoriska herself, can 
feel tliat she is bnt addressing a iellow creature 
and a peer! 

“Your Highness is, I trust, like ourselves, 
visiting this charming retreat for pleasure, not 
because your Highness’s state of health requires 
the renovating agency of the springs ? ” 

This with eyes downcast, and a reverential 
air of interest as to the reply delightful to 
w'itness. 

Crimson wdth shame, Emma would fain inter¬ 
fere, but the words die on her lips. A look of 
blankest amazement, followed, an instant later, 
by one of dawning intolligonce, crosses Jane’s 
face. 

“ T am perfectly well—thanks,” she answers, 
coollj'; ‘ ‘ and, I’m thankful to say, never tasted 
a mouthful of any of their atrocious mineral 
waters in my life.” 

The perfect English vernacular, a certain 
comical cxjiressiou in the Princess’s blue eyes, 
bring Rawdon Crosbie, by a rapid intuition, to 
the truth, or to so much of the truth as that 
tins blooming English girl of nineteen is not the 
Prfnces.s Czartoriska. But Mi*s. Crosbie remains 
in outer darkness still, and having now abun¬ 
dance of rope at her command, further entangles 
herself and multiplies the horrors of the situation 
in this wi.se ; 

“We had the pleasure of seeing your Highness 
this afternoon.” Some gesture, fancied surely, 
on the part of Jane, here seems to invite Mrs. 
Crosbie to fill the place vacated by Emma, and 
down Mrs. Crosbie sits. “We w'-ere in the 
courtyard of the Hotel Bellevue-” 

Jane gives another glance at Raw^dou, which 
says “1 remember.” 

“ In the courtyard of the hotel when your 
Highuc^ss passed out. As my daughter and 
your charming baby have made acquaintance— 
might we, mifjht we be permitted, living under 
the same roof, to pay our respects ? ” 

“You are extremely good, I’m sure,” says 
Jane, as Mrs. Crosbie pauses. 

“ And 1 shall have the honour of bringing my 
husband. Rawdon ” (Mrs. Crosbie waves her 
hand to Raw^don to approach), “let me have 
the honour of presenting rny sou, an officer in our 
English artillery, to the Princess Gzai'toriska.” 

“ The Princess Czartoriska I ” cries Jane, the 
key to the riddle, the motive to the whole farce 
laid bare by that one word. “The Princess 
Czartoriska j ” And then such a burst of 
latiditer as rings forth from her lips ! Well- 
bred women, 1 am sure, never laugh like Jane 
Theobald. But Jane is not well-bred; and to 
laugh when she is amused comes just as naturally 
to her healthy spirit as to eat when she is 
hungered, or to drink when she is athirst. - 

“I, (I princess? I! Oh, 1 see it all.now. 
And the Princess Czartoriska I Why, khe’nf 
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and sUe she’s.got the gout ! ” ^‘Oivr it back at once, child,” repeats Jauc 

Each fresh announcement accompanied by such sternly. 

renewed peals of laughter as cause not a few of “ Me not!” cries Blossy, hugging what she 
the nearer spectators to turn round and gaze, feels l-u be her own legitinuite possession to Ium* 
open-eyed,, at the manners of “these English breast, aiul setting her teeth tight. “Me dot. 
women.” mine tlss.” 

“And—^andXam tourulerstand-’’stammers Upon this Jane, stooinng, lays her hai)d ovej* 

Mrs. Crosbio. the resolute tiny fingers wuth force, ami straight- 

“ Mamma, it’s all my stupidity ! ” hlmnia e.\- way rises to heaven sucli a shriek as I trust few 
claims, trying hard to steady her voice. “ 1 small ohildi'en save Blossy Theobald have the 
suppose I could not have said the name (listiiu'ily. funver to send forth. A shriek not of terror, 
This lady is—is”—oh, with a wrenclj she has to not; of weakness, but defiance; theyei-itablest 
bring it out—“ is Mrs. Francis Theobald.” war-cry that ever is.siuid from a pair of coral 
For once in her life Mrs. Crosbie forgets her baby lip.s. Forwar<i rushes the Belgian nurse, 
own dignity—the dignity of the Hervey blood— ready for battle, then comes another cry, and 
everything. She turns green; she jumps uj* to armthcr, and then down falls Blossy i>rone, the 
lier feet, sxieechloss. tish beneath her in the dust, a passi<.n\ate-tosse<l 

Rawdon comes forward with a vast deal more heap of w hite embroidery, vigorously kicking 
eagerness than he displayed towards “her logs, and <lislicvellod golden curls. 

Highness” a nniiute since. “Mistake or not, i’eoplc begin to turn round more and more ; 
mother,” he says, wdth empliasis, “the accident they stare at Jane, at Hawdon, at every member 
is a fortunate one, inasmuch as it brings us of the grouj:>. 

acquainted with Mrs. Theobald.” And as lie “ I’rtiy do not let iliis jiitinful scene ho j:»ro> 
speaks, the obstinate expression his mother longL d,” remarks Mrs. Oo.sbie, who, it must bo 
knows only too well comes round his lip.s. c*oufes.scd, stand-s now on vantage gi'ound;’ 

“Yes, I was saying—I was remarking to “ Emma, my dear, 1 really must request of you 
Mrs. Theobald that we shall be near neighbours to accompany me.” And wdth victorious dignity 
soon,” begins Emma, faintly. radiating fnmi every fold of her olive-green 

But now Mrs. Crosbie, the momentary w'dMv- <lrcss, away Mrs. Crosbio walks, Emma Marslaiid 
ness of panic over, x>rove8 herself at once cijiial at her side. 

to the occasion, and true to the princi]»leN So Uaw’don i'l left alone with Mrs. Theobald, 
upon which every action of her life is bas^d— 'J’he blood runs tingling through his veins with 
Emma, iny dear,” she intrirrupts, in the silkiest, shame ; shame tor his mother, for himself, for 
best contained tone, “ you readly should be more the very uaino of Crosbie and all belonging to it. 
careful in these foreign places. A mistake of Ho glances at Mrs. Theoliald, and sees that the 
the kind has often entailed the most emJ>a?'- colour has died down on her checks; something 
rasaing results. To this lady,” icily regarding not very unlike tears are in her eyes as she 
not J.ano’s eyes but the exact centre of her foi'o- .-tands and looks after the retreating forms of 
head, “ to this lady we owe, 1 am sure, every I be enemy. Foor Jane ! The heat, the excite- 
apology for our inaclvertence.” ment of the fray are over now, and she is fooling. 

And quietly passing her liand within Emma’s keenly, seorcliingly (as oven Bohemian women 
arm, Mrs. Crosbie bows condescendingly towards can feel some things), this slight t hat has bo(.ui 
Jane, as much as to say she will overlook that newly offered to her by the hands of her 
young person’s impertinence in having been “sistens.” 

mistaken for a princess, and prepares to move He advancers, more humbly than he would 
away. have done had «Jane been j^ii empress, and faltet's 

Up flushes the hot blood over RawdonOrosbie’s out some lame and impotent excuse for his 
face. Before he can collect his temper enough mother’s coTidu(i«b.* “The stiffness of English 
to speak, however, Blossy, seeing that the manners—living a gf)od deal out of the world:— 
owner of the “pitty zings” is going, has oompli- the pleasure his father and he will feel in wel- 
cated the position by rushing to Emma, throwing coming Mr. and Mrs. Theobald as njsighbours. ” 
her little anna round the heiress’s knees, and These words, ami others like unto them, fall 
holding up her face to be kissed. indistinctly on Jane’s ear, and she knows that 

And now Jane feels that the time has arrived one friend, at least, will await her in Chalkshire 
. for her to throw down the ga\intlet of defiance, if she choose. Shall she accept the proflered 
too, and enter the lists. “ Blossy, ray pet,” and olive branch, or stand upon her own dignity? 
she rises, and, though her limbs tremble under She hesitates, and Rawdon Crosbie imeaks 
her with indignation, walks, very calm and self- again, “If you are going back towards the 
possessed, towards the child, “give back the Bellevue, perhaps you will lot me walk with you, 
little fish this lady lent you to play with.” Mrs. Theobald ? Please do I ” 

“Oh no—^oh, please?” stammers Emma, her And Jane’s determination is taken ; the more 
own not ungenerous heart, and Rawdon’s face, quickly in that she can discern how Mrs, 
and Biossy’s uplifted arms, all pleading on one Crosbie and Emma, under pretence of sitting 
side ; the warning pressure of Mrs, (|rosbie’s down, are watching her movements from a 
^ngers oa the other* “ I—I meant the little distance. If war is to be waged against h^, on 
^ntokeep itas her own if you don’t mind.” a grand and aggressive scale, hy the ladies of 
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Ohalkfllnpc, why should she not enrol every 
husband, brother, and son, willing to enter the 
lists, for her ovvji poor little guerilla system of 
defence! 

<*But what will your mamma say, Mr. Crosbic? 
In these foi’oipi places, you know, one can’t be 
too earefuL What will your mamma and Miss 
Marslsttid say to this fresh inadvertence?” 

‘‘Miss Marelaad is excessively kind-hearted,” 
say^ Kawdon, quickly. Vou must not judge 
of Emma by any of the old-fashioned opinions 
my motliex' imposes upon her. Emmy never, 
voluntarily, oommitted an unaniiahle action in 
>»er life.” 

“‘Ennuy* talke«l to rue for five whole 
minutes,” says .lane, demurely. “And after 
knowing, too, that I Wiian’t the PrinoesM 
‘ C^artoriska! She also presented a silver tisli 
with green eyes to my daughter. I have eveiy 
reason to be grate! iiI to Miss Marsland,” 

At the-we^ “fidi” Blossy uplifts her head, 
and peeing that her mother smiles, and that the 
kdios are gone, jumps to her feet, the nurse 
indiacrinimately dusting hair, face, legs, arms, 
and embroidery w'ith a corner of lier apron. 

“Me dot mine fiss!” she remarks, witli 
triumph to Jane, the moment the process is 
over. 

“ Yes, miss, as you’ve always Slot’ your own 
way in everything,” answers Jane. Then taking 
her little daughter in her arms, as mammas of 
Uie upper classes are never seen to take their 
children in public, walks back towards the 
Bellevue; young Rawdon (thinking the faces of 
mother and child the fairest his eyes liave ever 
rested upon) in attoudaiuje. 

“You see, my dear Emma?” Mrs. Crosbic 
remarks, in the dim persx>eclive of the avenue. 
“ You see ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 dp see, and I’m very sorry I ever 
spoke toiler,” says Emma, with perfect sincerity. 

* I dare nay, mamma,” but her voice trembles 
somewhat/, “ 1 dare say Raw'doii is trying to bti 
civil to in.'ike up for the slight W'o show'od her.” 

Mrs. (Jrosbio laughs, a quiet, lady-like little 
laugh, and yet it fj^lla like lead on Emma’s 
heart. “ You arc always amiable and unselfisli, 
but you are very unveraod in the world’s ways, 
Emma—very. AVhat can a person like Mrs. 
Theobald exi>ect, what can she ever have met 
wi;th, from ladies, but slights?” 

:'A^Oh, mamma!” 

•‘Your ignorance of evil does you credit, my 
dear child, still Emma—and remember I speak 
to you exactly as though you were my own 
daughter—nothing could be more ill-advised, as 
matters stand now, than for mo to permit any 
intei'oourae wliatever between our house and tli 
house of Francis Theobald. For you, my dear 
^^girl, I do not dread; your own high feminine 
Btandaid of right and de<^orum Avould, I know, 
under all circumstances be your safeguard, but 
. . . there is Rawdon! If I feel warmly—if 
I seem to have acted a little harshly towards this 
very painfully-placed young person, remember 
my tfesponsibiliiies. There is Rawdon I ” 


A uhoking sensatiem comes into Emmai 
Marsland’s tnmat. Is not Rawdon bei' own 
especial propeity? Half an liour ago did not 
she and Rawdon kiss as only lovers kiss who 
one day will be man and wife? And now, to 
hear his mother speak of liitn as at the mercy of 
Mrs. Theobald—of the first prettjr but doubtful 
woman who chooses to look at him with 
encouraging eyes! 

“Rawdon is not made of barloy*sugar, 
mamma”—this she says with a soiTowful little 
tailuro of a laugh—“I don’t suppose he will 
quite melt away, because he happens to walk 
the length of the street wnth Mrs. Theobald! 
Charming tliough she may be, you know she is 
married. Don’t let us forget the existence of 
Mr. Theobald and Blossy.” 

“If she w^ere not inarricil the case would be. 
very ditlcrent. If, with all her want of birth, yes, 
and w-itli her antecedents on tlie stage and her 
dreadful existing relations, this young woman 
were Francis Tljeobald’s sistei instead of Francis 
Theobald’s wife, 1 might feel my duty less 
plainly maiked out J>eforc me. With all Iris 
faults, 1 do nut con.sider Rawdon a boy to be 
guilty of the criine. oi’ making a low 7ii(irria<j<^..'^ 

“then what are you afraid of, mamma?” 
exclaims Miss Marsiand, hastily. “ Really, 

I ciui’t help thinking that you u little overrate 
Rawdoji’s suscef>l/ibility; or do you consider 
Mrs. Tlieohald’s l)cauty so transcendent that no 
man, not even Rawdon, can look at her and 
survive ? ” 

“I don’t think Mrs. Theobald beautiful at 
all,” answers Mrs, (Jroabie. “ ISUe j)ossesses the 
transient attractions of youth, and of a certain 
meretricious style-” 

Oh, Mrs. Crosbie, Mrs. Crosbie! What of tlm 
graceful mien, the elegance, the diMtinctiou you 
I)erceivcd in Jane as she ].).,isscd out from the 
liotel ? 

“But she belongs, by birth and association 
alike, to a class of ]>ersons whom soc-icty nghtly 
considers dangerous, and puts beyond its 
barriers. A class who we know, and regret, 
must exist. Society will have, its opera, ami 
opera necessitates the ballet—but with W'hom 
no right-minded mother would, voluntarily, 
allow her young son to be tlirown. Your own 
delicacy of feeling, my dear Emma, will, I am 
sure, make you sensible that I have said enough.” 

But Emma is not to be silenced yet. “I shall 
do just as you choose, mamma dear, about my 
own acquaintance with Mrs. Theobald; and I’m 
sorry, very sorry, that the acquaintance ever 
began. But I must say I consider Rawdon per¬ 
fectly safe in her society; yes, or in the society 
of the most beautiful and witty and fascinating 
actress in London. No doubt young men talk 
to those sort of people differently to how they 
do to us, and^and, perhaps, find what they say 
more amusing!’* Emma gives a sigh as she 
^aka. Far away she can see Rawdon and 
Jane sjowly strolUng in the direction o# thd* 
Belleviie. •‘As long as we know we holA the 
first place in theira/ec^tons^what does it matier ^ 
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^Mn tkese levelling days it U Bometimes 
k diilicult to know who does hold the first place 
anywhere,” is Mrs. Crosbie’s answer, and, 
indeed, guided by our own wisdom, it would 
itequently be embarrassing to decide who should, 
ana who should not, be admitted to our intimacy, 
Fortunately, my dear Emma, there are Rules, 
and, fortunately also, there is the conduct of 
those above us in station to be our guide.” 

Those above us sometimes number very 
queer members among their ranks,” says Emma; 
thinking, perhaps, of some of the ultra welbboni, 
ultra fast people, even in virtuous Chalkshiro. 

“ Never ballet-girls,” says Mrs. Crosbie, 
calmly. “ Never ballet-girls* and never persons 
who play the trombone in orchestras! Of private 
misconduct, my £)inma, we, erring creatures of 
the hour, are not the appointed judges. Kuf- 
ficient for you and me, and every one of us, to 
regulate our own conscience, and leave that of 
persons above us in station in peace.” 

And with the enunciation of this admirable 
Christian soiitinient the conversation closes. 


CHATTER VI * 

VOUKG RAWDON GAINS H«S KKKEIwm 

1 iJHALL expect to see you at the ball to night 
then,” cries Jane, looking back over her sRoul- 
dc,r witli a friendJy farewell nod to Rawdon ; 
“and 1 promise you two round dances—that is, 
if the powers that be give you leave to come.” 

And away she trips with her child through 
the courtyard of the hotel, Rawdoii Crosbie— 
his heart, his eyes, full of sunlight—watching 
tlie airy flutter of her blue and white muslin 
dress till it is out of sight. 

The courtyard is empty now. Even Mr. 
Crosbie has finished his and betaken 

himself elsewhere to wile away the interminable 
hours and get up an appetite for his dinner. 
Rawdon lights his cigar, takes one of the vacant 
('.hairs under the lindens, puts his logs across 
another chair, folds his arms, and begins to 
muse, with the delicious sense, for a quarter of 
an hour at least, of being his own master. 

^^'’hat a pret ty woman Mrs. Theobald is 1 He 
has not the faintest notion whether her nose 
is classical or celestial, whether her mouth is 
geometrically straight,, or the reverse; he re¬ 
members only generalities, the exquisite frank 
allurement of all that health and youth and 
freshness; remembers only that, if he can get 
leave^ she has promised to dance with him at 
the Casino ball to-night. 

If he can get leave I Ridiculous doubt. Who 
should hinder him? His mother—,Emma? 
Certainly not poor Emma; indeed, more than 
likely, Emmy at the last moment may take 
a fancy to go to the ball herself, this 
possibility Rawdon falls with a rush, suddenly, 


blaukl 3 ', as one falls from airy heights of 
nothingness after inlialing the fumes of nitrogen 
gas or chloroform. He tilkes his cigar from his 
lips, examines its tip of burnt ash gravely, looks 
up at the skj^, and remarks the circles that 
the swallows are making far awaj’’ overhead. 
Vagiiely it occurs to him that the swallows are 
enviable. They are free agents, at loast^ never 
consult parents" in the matter of their afl^tfona; 
never commit tlieinselvcs, as animals endowed 
with the doubtful advantages of speech do, 
beforehand. 

Has ho committed himself ? Tlui cigar bums 
dead, and he re-kindlcvS it by a moment’s 
appMcation to his lips, tlicn liokls it idly again 
between his fingers. Is Emma Marsland his 
affianced wife or not? He tries honestly to 
remember what was said before the donkeys 
came, and his heart aiiswcrs joyously, “Nothing.” 
And then he reimunbcrs Emma’s tell-tale face 
of happiness, and the kiss that was exchanged 
between them, and honour ami consciiehce cry 
heavily, “Everything." Of course, of course 
he is engaged, absolutely now, as he ha.« been, 
virtually, from the time he left off jackets, and 
Emma is the best-beartcd little girl living, and 
he the luckiest of fellows. 

He returns his cigar to his mouth, smokes 
away steadily, and once more looks up at the 
sky. It is blue—blue like some w^omeirB eyes. 
And jocund airs are kissing the green leaves in , 
the lindens, and summer and the world are fair, 
and his heart is young, and he is going to dance 
with Mrs. ^"heobald to-night. And because 
a man is tuigagcd, because a man is married, is 
no rcasoTi, wlu^n one comes to think of it, for 
not loyally making the best of every pleasant 
hour life may chance to bring within his reach. 

It is the first time Rawdon Crosbie has ever 
succeeded in reconciling inclination pOTfoctly 
and amicably with fate. And more danger 
lurks hidden, perhaps, under the optimist 
philosophy than he himself knows of. 

The hours wear awaj^, every minute of which 
brings those two promised waltzcis nearer; the 
family-party meet at dinner (it is a formula of 
Mrs. "Crosbie that the “Jbest people,” abroad, 
never dine at tables-d’hote), but Rawdon does 
not muster coiirg.gg to announce that ho intends 
going to the jiubfic ball in the evening. N 
one seems in particularly lively spirits, and the 
convesrsation at table flags. Mr. Crosbie, didy 
informed in connubial solitude of the fiasco ab^t 
the Princess, and warned by a certain expression 
in his wife’s eye, touches on no subjecst nearer 
home than the present position of New Zealand 
finance. Rawdon gives answers that betray 
either culpable indifference to our colonial 
interests, or entire absence of mind, enr both: 
Emma, embarrassed, naturally, by her obnscious* 
ness as a newly-affianced bride, eats her food in 
silence. Mrs. Crosbie is calm and self-contained 
as ever, but cold as the ice on the centre of the 
table; addresses her remarks pointedly to her 
husband or to Miss Marsland^ never goes within, 
ayaid of meeting Itawdon’ii eye. It tshjpr ln^ 
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variable way of inaoifosiiiig displeasure towards 
Jier son; a way, 1 may add, that, from the time 
l^w'don was a baby, has never faded in putting 
him upon the defensive, whatever the cause of 
dispute of the moment might chance to be. 

After dinner they all betake themselves to 
tlie pleasant flower-gardcii at the back of the 
hotel Mr. Crosbie walks up and down the 
paths^ ^ wondering how it is that with this 
Continental cooking one always feels lighter 
after dinner than l^fore, and wishing himself 
back again in Chalkshire. Mrs. Crosbie, a black 
lace shawl over her head, stands in an attitude, 
her chin resting on her shapely jewelled fingers, 
and watches the rising moon. Emma MarsTaiid 
creeps up to Rawdon, who is smoking again— 
w'hen does Rawdon not smoke t—under a shady 
trellised archway at the farther corner of the 
garden. 

How handsome he is, thinks the heiress, 
gazing up at her lover*B ino.st uuclassical sun¬ 
burnt face. And what a fine broad-shouldered 
fellow 1 And hers—hers I stealing her fingers 
under his arm and feeling, even with its 
attendant cares and jealousies, what a thrilling 
intoxicating thing love is. Emma is not 
romantic at oidinary times, but certainly at 
this moment she would fain be wafted otf to 
some fairy isle in seas unknown with Rawdon 
OrcHsbio; no Ito. Theobald, or any other 
obnoxiously pretty woman of the unvisited 
classes, to interrujit their bliss ; nightingales to 
lull the hours; a good cook to dress their four 
meals a day, and a pretty little rustic church to 
attend English service in on Sundays. 

^‘Oh, I^wdon,” she whispers, and uncon¬ 
sciously her fingers rest closer on his arm, isn’t 
it delightful?” 

“Very,” answers Rawdon, promptly. The 
question chimes in so aptly with the subject he 
is thinking of just now I 

“ Do you thLuk, by-^and-by, if mamma doesn’t 
mind, we might have another walk T ” 

“ What, to night ? ” 

“ I—I thought so- One of those little shady 
X>aths among the woods, onl 3 ^ not so uphill.” 

To a man in love, what music would such 
a proposal sound ? Bfit Ra’wdou is not in love, 
and he shirks it with an adroitness tiiat, w ere 
Emma more experienced in ^ucii matters, might 
lead her somewhat inconveniently near tlie 
tmlh, 

“ My mother w'ould be sure to mind, my dear 
Emma. My inotlior is not in too amicable 
a mood, it seems, already. Besides, aren’t ^\e 
very jolly as w»e are?” Pressing her hand to 
hi® side with a lover-like warmth that raises 
Emma to the third heaven of happiness. 

“Very jolly,” she wdiispers, leaning her cheek 
against his shoulder. It is dusk, Reader, and 
the spot whei'e they stand is isolated. “Oh 
dear! in spite of all that dreadful mistake 
about Mrs. Theobald, what a day of days this 
has been!” 

The ton© of her voice makes Rawdon Crosbie 
realise his position to the full. They are lovers, 


formally affianced lovers; and in the friendly, 
flower-scented dusk, and in this close prondmity^ 
(and with the prospect of the ball b^ore him) 
the young fellow’s own heart almost begins to 
feel tender. 

“ If it wasn’t that my mother is watching us, 
Emma, I should-” 

“ Oh, Rawdon, please 1 Oh, don’t! ” If it 
is possible, she clings a little closer to his side. 
“Oh, what do you mean?” 

“ Do you want me to tell you more plainly ? ” 

After this there is a long silence. Rawdon 
gives stealthy glances at a certain brilliantly- 
lighted row of windows on the first floor of the 
hotel, across whose blinds flits, ever and anon, 
a shadow he recognises; Emma, entranced, 
listens to the beatings of her own heart. 

“ Only that I don’t want to begin by 
scolding,” she remarks at last, in her falsetto 
little voice, “ I should certainly scold you, sir, 
for what you did this afternoon.” 

Rawdon is all contrition before he knows the 
nature of his oflence. He wants sincerely to 
propitiate everyone. He wants sincerely to get 
his leave of absence, and hurry aw^" to dress. 
“Scold me, mj deaiest Emma? Why, what 
have I done, now ? ” 

“Not flirted with Mrs. Theobald, in the 
least,” say^ Emma, with playful emphasis. 

J‘It was with the Princess Czartoriska, my 
dear Emmy. My mother introduced me. How 
could I do less tlian accompany her Highness 
home ? ” 

“Do you think her pretty? I don’t in the 
least.” 


“Pretty!” repeats Rawdon, innocently. 
“ Tliiiik whom pretty ? ” 

“Oh, don't pretend—Mrs. Theobald, of 
course. I don’t care for her face a bit.” And 
ill saying this, Emma speaks with thorough sin- 
cerity. Jane is a sUde seldom appreciated save 
by the other sex. What women extol in each 
other are regular features, charms that can be 
catalogued; men are all for charms that can be 
felt. Thus, a man’s beauty is apt to have fine 
shoulders, bright complexion, a sunny smile; 
while a woman admired by women can boiist of 
an accurate nose and mouth, coldish eyes, and a 
thin w'aist. Rarely will you find this rule at 
fault. “ She liasn’t one good featui-e, her nose 
is not straight, I think, and when j'-ou look close 
tlic^re are two marks of small j>ox on her fore¬ 
head. Still, taking her altogether, I suppost) 
she is a woman that most people would call nice 
looking ? ” 

Pressed thus into a corner, Rawdon confesses 
that he should probably go with the many. 
Mrs. Theobald—yes, he supposed Mrs, Theobald 


is a woman nineteen persons out of twenty 
would call nice looking. 

“Without being m the least handsome, 
really ? ” persists Emnia Marsland. 

“ Very likely. The truth is,** says Rawdon, 
carelessly, “I was thinking much more of wy 
mother^ queer behaviour than of an^^luh^ 
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*^l’m afraid mamma did seem harsh,says 
Emma, ** but it was necessary to get out of the 
acrape some way or another. 1 took quite a 
fancy to the child, and I don-t see why 1 should 
dwlike Mrs. Theobald, if she were not such bad 


to help her out. The twilight deepens, the | 
great white stars come out upon the violet 
night, and Kawdon is again in a fever of im¬ 
patience, and Emma in Paradise, or as near an 
approach to Paradise as her constitution allows 
of. “I wonder whether mamma would mind 
our taking another walk?” she suggests after a 
time, her hand still resting affectionately on 
Kawdon’s arm. ** We should have an hour still 
before ten o’clock-” 

“ Ten o’clock—by George, that reminds me ! ” 
cries Kawdon, with an ingenuous little start; 

I ought to be dressing already.” 

“ Dressing ? ” 

“ Dressing ! White choker, lavender gloves ; 
all the preliminary process of torture.” 

“Kawdon, you are going out somewhere !” 

“ Only to the ball at the Casino. Didn’t 1 tell 
you this morning I meant logo? Stupid kind 
of affair, I believe, never kept up after mid¬ 
night ; still, when one is at Rome-” * 

“And you can care for such tilings, you can 
take any pleasure in going to balls and parties, 
and mt left behind ? ” 

Five minutes before, Kawdon Orosbie was 
brought seriously to realise his position as a 
lover. Miss Marsland’s tone, now, mak(;s him 
feel like a laurfully-wedded husband ! And the 
first foretaste of the dual state, the first pro¬ 
spective beat of the wings against the prison 
bars is, I must confess, not overmuch to his 
taste. 


style, poor thing! Still, until wo are sure 
Wnether she will be noticed in the country or j 
not-» • 

Emma pauses, and her lover docs not attempt 


“ Pleasure is a strong word, Emma. If I am 
not inordinately bored I may bo thankful. At 
all events,” throwing away the end of his cigar, 
“ if I am t<j go at all it is time for me to dress.” 

“Is Mrs. Theobald to be there? because, if 
she is-” But here a beetle, or heavy¬ 

winged insect of some kind, blunders opportunely 
into Miss Marsland’s face, and the threat 
remains unspoken. She screams, fights, begins 
to run, Kawdon, with tlie valour of a soldier and 
the ardour of a lover, rushing to the rescue. 

“-Why, Emmy, you silly little muff, what’s 
the matter now? This ia worse than the 
donkesys.” 

“It’s somewhere about me, I know it is ; it’s 
somewhere about me! Oh, there’s another, the 
air’s full of them. I’m sure they’re cockchafers 
~r-l should die if I got a cockchafer into my 
hair I ” 

Cockchafers they prove—of the large and 
aggressive kind pwuUar to certain wooded dis¬ 
tricts of the Rhineland and Belgium -- and 
suddenly, as at some preconcerted simal, they 
seem to be let loose in myriads upon tl^ face of 
the earth. 


Mrs. Crosbio, by the light of the moon, makoM 
dignified passes at them with the comer of her 
lace shawl; Mr. Orosbie is ducking his bald 
head and flapping them away with his handker¬ 
chief; they strike Kawdon on the nose; they 
whizz, like"musket-«hot, past Emma’s affrighted 
ears. They are liere, there, everywhere. 

“T can never sUind it. I’ll go in. Oh, 
nianima, maniina, dear, did you ever see an> - 
thing like these tlisgustiiig horrid things! 
I know they sting ! ” 

Ami the heiress c]asp.s her fat little hands 
above her head and, followed by Mrs. Orosbie, 
jlics away -the ball, Mrs. Tiieobald, jealousy 
ittst^f forgoiten—to tlie shelter of the hotel. 

By which means young Rawdon gains his 
freedom, and makes the most of it. Blessed for 
ever be the Belgian coi.kchafei*! 


CHAPTER VII 

TJJE “tntANDE DlCllES^E” WxM/rZES 

'rifK rooms occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Theobald 
are absolutely the best tlie Hotel Bellevue 
fiosscsses ; rooms not unfreqtfcently assigned to , 
emperors, kings, and all other kinds of royalties 
in the height of tlie Spa season. 

I’or FiatKJis Theobald is one of those happ 3 ^- 
go-lu(rky “Kip Van Winkle” sort of men, who 
take Iho world ecjually easily whether the road 
leads uphill or dow'n, and just eat whit© bread 
or black according as their gods think fit for the 
inoinent to provide. Only, when it is white, 
Mr. 'J’lieobald will have it of the very Mrhitest! 

“Always go to the best hotel in the place, and 
take the best rooms the hotel can give you,” is 
one of his maxims, “ It’s the cheapest in the 
end.” Everything pleasant ia sure to be the 
cheapest in the end, according to Francis Thex)- 
bald’s theory of life. “ You pot up at % second- 
rate inn, order an economical dinner, get 
disgusted with everytlyng, move—nothing so 
expensive as moving—go to the hotel you should 
have gone to first, and are fleecal by two 
scoundrels iusteao of one for your pains.” 

So at the present moment (while Mrs, Orosbie 
and Emma are shutting out the eockchofers 
from a gloomy little sitting-room on the second 
4(age) luxury surrounds the Theobalds—paupers 
till yesterday—on every side. Mirrors from 
ceiling to floor, embroidere*! curtains, laced 
pillow-cases, Sevrfis and Dresden services, clus¬ 
ters of wax-lights in silvor^'^onces, on their 
respective toilet-tables. . . . ,An<4 A^xactly 

four napoleons, ready money, in thcat ^^kets. 

Jane, on one side of the room, nas just 
fastened the last button of her white silk ball 
dress, and stands for a moment in grave, but 
satisfied abstraction before the looking-glass. 
Plain white silk, before a flower, or neduace, or 
bracelet has been added, is one of the se^ycresi 
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meoes as h^ stands-^for the honour of the next 

^nce. 

•‘It*s a quadrille,** save Jane, atrotohing out 
her hand to Mrs. Grospie’s son as if she had 
known him a dozen yeax*a; “ but you can have 
it if you like.*^ 

^‘1 think the agreement was that I should 
have two round dances?” Bawdon remarks, 
witii tolerable audacity. 

**1 know it was, but you can have the quadrille 
all the same. It will give us time to get better 
ac<juainted.” 

She passes away from him as she says this. 
Some other foreigner comes up and asks her 
for a dance, and then another, and ancftlier. 
Her card must be lilliug fast Rawdon feels, 
idankly. Not a chance for him beyond the two 
promised dances which lured him here, if indeed 
she is quite sure to rotnemher these. on 

earth, if he has come to tlie ball to enjoy him¬ 
self does ho not put Mrs. I'lieobald away out of 
liis mind, and, taking a leaf from licr book, 
secure to hirn.-^clf other partners ? Il e looks round 
tlie room, and sees pretty girls of all nations, 
pretty girls in pink, white, and blue, some 
already appropriated, &omo standing by tlieir 
ciiaperous ineckly biding their time. A slim 
little raven-haired child of sixteen, in white and j 
scarlet, arrests his fancy, 8he has great dark 
eyes; they meet Kawdon’s, and say, as plainly as 
eyes c?an say anything, ‘^])ance with me! ” lie 
>vonders what is the etiquette about introduc¬ 
tions in these foreign ball-rooinH; pulls on his 
gloves a little, gets a few stej^s ncarcjr the raven 
hair, finds the owner prettier even than he 
thought, forgets Mrs. Theobald, wmnts only one 
inoi’e giuiii of courage, one more glance from the 
dark eyes, to walk boldly up and take his 
chance, wlteii Jane’s heart^^ English voice sounds 
close beside him. 

“Our f|Uiulrille, Mr. Crosbic, if wre mean to 
dancte it.” 

Rawdon turns and sees the Frenchman grace¬ 
fully bowing himself, as Fronclimen only can, 
into the background, and Mrs. U’licobald wait¬ 
ing for him. Since the days of liis schoolboy 
rapture on finding hiviself rirst in a race or in a 
competition, Rawdon’s heart has, perhaps, not 
beat with such quick pleasure as at this raonKiit. 

“You >vere so engroj^sed with the ja^ung 
person in scarlet and white I scarcely knew 
whether I had l>etter interrupt you,” Jane 
remarks, as they are taking their places. 
“ Really, Mr. Crosbie, I am surprised that yon, 
an engaged man, should show such levity ! In 
these foreign resorts, you know, one can’t be too 
carefuL .The most embarrassing results may 
ai'iso frob. a single inadvertcfic^. ” 

“But one may lessen danger by dividing it, 
JIrs. Theobald. Blaek eyes may possibly be a 
safeguard against blue ones, may they not? ” 

“I>an*t ask me. I finished with all those 
follies a century ago. Besides, I’ve been in so 
much danger all my life that 1 don’t know now 
what danger is. For a poor little boy of your 
Ege,yit’s very different.” 


“A oi my age! What have 1 done to 
deserve these names? 1 was an engaged mah 
just now*”' 

“ But a poor little boy may be engaged, may 
he not?” Jane retorts, with gravely compas¬ 
sionating lips. 

As she speaks the figure o| the quadrille 
begins; and, slow dance though it is, with every 
bar that is played, with every Lightest touch of 
his partner’s hand Rawdon Crosbie’s pulse heats 
quicker. That Mrs. Theobald is not of the same 
class as Emma Marsland and his mother he 
knows, better even than he knew it this after¬ 
noon. The familiarity with whiesh she treats 
him, jokes him, patronises him, after half a day’s 
acquaintance; her freedom from the set vapidi¬ 
ties of conventional small-t«alk, the very 
oxcelleuce of her movements in dancing—all 
divide her from women of his own world in 
Rawdori’s sight: divide her from them, yet by 
no means lessen her own charm 1 Few men of 
two-aud-twenty but are socialistic in these 
matters, above all wjien a pretty woman shows 
lier lack of patrician breeding by too facile 
: intimacy with themselves. 

After the quadrille comes a waltz. 

“1 have kept it for you,” says Jane; “this, 
and galop number nine, and, if you deserve it, 
waltz ten, the last of the evening. I hope you 
afo a good dancer? If you are not, mind, if you 
make the bjast exhi]>ition of me I stop after the 
first turn.” 

Now, Rawdon is by no means sure whether, 
crititially judged, he is a good dancer or no, and 
Jane’s point-blank question makes him hot. 

“ I don’t fall down, Mrs. Theobald, generally, 
and I don’t know that I tread upon my partner’s 
toes. 1 suppose 1 get on as wcdl as most other 
fellows.” 

“Ah,” Jane shakes her head, resignedly, “if 
the other fellows are English, I know what that 
meajis. However, we can but make a break¬ 
down of it.” 

And thus hopefully encouraged, Rawdon puts 
his arm round licr shapely non-whalehoimd 
waist, and they stai*t. Rawdon Crosbie has 
gone to a good many Chalkshire balls in his life: 
he feels that he has never danced till now. 
Light as a feather, firm as a rock, his partner at 
once buoys him up, steadies him, steers. In a 
sort of dream he heai*s the music of those Grande 
Duchesse waltzes, and breathes the fragrance of 
the roses J ane wears in her hair. What is Emma 
Marsland, or his engagement to her ? What is 
anytliing in the world beside the rhythm and 
the movement, the sweetness and the light of 
this incomparable present moment? 

I said that Rawdon Crosbie has never danced: 
I might almost say he has never lived till now. 

They stop after making two turns round the 
ball-room. Alas for sentiment ! Rawdon has 
to take out his handkerchief and wipe his fore¬ 
head. Jane looks in better breathing condition 
than when they started. 

“Wto . * . didn’t fall down, Mrs. Theo¬ 
bald, after all ? ” 
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“No, we didn’t fail dcwn,’^>l^6 answers^ 
lacQincially, 

** Or make an exhibition of oiurselves in 'any 
way?” 

“I hope not.” 

Her tone cools Rawdou more effectually than 
do all the floods of night air which are streaming 
in on them liberally through every open window, 
“Hope? Tm afraid you think me an out¬ 
rageously bad dancer ? ” 

“ Oh no, I don’t. Your style is bad~atrocitms! 
and you don’t know how to hold your partner, 
and your feet seem to get in your own way. 
You’ve been spoilt — utterly spoilt — by bad 
teaching and bad partners, still 1 see no reason 
w’hyjmu shouldn’t dance in time.” 

“Thank you,” says Rawdon Crosbie, very 
red. ' 

“You noticed my last partner? His name is 
I)e Lansac, the best friend Theobald and 1 have. 
Well, now, you couldn’t do better than take 
him as a moael. His style is perfect.” 

“ Is it indeed ? ” 

“Perfect. And of course, I’m a judge from 
having been brought up to the profession.” 
Nothing can be more unabashed than Mrs. 
Theobald’s manner of making this confession. 
“ I tell Thooljald, sometimes, that v’hen every¬ 
thing else fails I can earn my bi-ead by giving 
(lancing-lessons. Will you attend my classy, 
Mr. Crosbie? I’ll take you on moderate terms 
as an old friend.” 

“ You do look upon me as a fi-icnd already, 
then ? ” whispers Rawdon, forgetting his tywn 
smarting vanity in a moment, 

“ Not only a friend, but a n<iighbour. Hasn’t 
someone told me our estates in Chalksliire join ? 
Well, if you like, you may consider this evening 
as the first of the course. You won’t bo 
offended”—looking up at him with her blue 
eyes—“ if I tell you of your faults ? ” 

“Offended!” echoes Rawdon; “I should 

think not. Why-” 

Why, he woul& like the whole of life to be one 
long dancing-lesson; the same musicians playing 
the same waltz; the same BW^eet-smelling rowes 
lulling his senses; and Jane for ever finding 
fault with him ! He pulls up in time, however. 
Ignorant of the world though he may be, some 
instinct of discretion warns him that Mrs. 
Theobald is the kind of woman to ridicule 
prettj^ speeches mercilessly. And after anothcr 
minute’s breathing space, away tliey w'altz 
again. 

“Better, much better. Don’t be afraid of 
ourself. Don’t think whether yoM have feet or 
not. Lighter, more on the toes—no, don’t jump 
about in the air. So.” With admonitions and 
encouragements like these, Rawdon’s lesson 
draws to a close (a lesson in which he has, per¬ 
haps, gained something beside Terpsichorean 
experience) and he has to xSesign his monitress 
to others. 

He has forgotten all about the little girl in 
w’hite and scarlet. He does not want to diince 
with her, or with anyone. He wants nothing 


but to hear the fiddlers begin the first bar of 
number nine^ Oh ! the interminable galop and 
waltz, and quadrille, and galop and ^aarillc, 
and w'altz that intervene 1 Mrs, Theobfidd 
lightens the misery of waiting 'by giving him 
a smile or nod, or friendly word whenever, circu¬ 
lating alone about the Voonis, he crosses her 
path ; he attempts to shorten it onc.o by going 
into the mile de jen, whore ho is just in time tt» 
see a crempier pushing a cheerful pile of gold 
across the irenie-et-quaratUe table to Jane's 
husband ; and once ho retires for some minutes 
into one of the embrasttred windows, of the iKilb 
room—wljcre he observes the stars, and thinks 
a litUo of Kmnia, and a great deal of Mrs. 
Theobald ! And then, in the middle of danet*, 
numb<3r six, he returns .abruptly to his first 
place of conocalnicut Ixssidc the orchestra, and 
watches Jane, sLesdily and without iiir(‘i'ruption, 
until the rnonicnt arrivv‘-s at which he may 
legitimately claim hei*. 

“Wl»y in (ho \vorld are you looking'so 
miserable, and whore have you been hiding 
yourself?” are her first words. “If at your 
juvenile flge you don’t go to a ball to darxic, 
what do you go for? ” 

“ I caiii© her© to danr;c, and remained—to 
loam,” answers Rawdon, giavoly. “I am 
thinking of edification, nut amusement, Mrs. 
Theobald.” 

“I saw you go into the c«ard-rooin, two or 
three dairciis ago. Did you notice what Thcej- 
ba Id was about ? Winning money? Oh 1 tak(> 
rne in there !” putting her hand quickly within 
bis arm, “ Yes, I remember the galop, but we 
have quito time to go and have a look at the 
tables before it begins.” 

They find Mr. Theobald no longer playing 
trente'et-quaranU himself, but forming one of 
a knot of B]>cctators, an extemporised gallery 
that has asseiubhid round the roulctle table to 
watch an extraordinai-y run of ill-luck which, 
during the hist quarUjr of an hour, has'set in 
against the Frincesa Czartoriska. , 

“The illustnoua personage I ought to have 
been I” whispera Jane, ealling Rawdon’s atten¬ 
tion to her Ilighnciss’s Oalmuck high-ohoek-boned 
face; tlie sallov/ foreheifd covered with big 
droi)S of agitati(.»n, tiie ])lack oval ©yes bloodshot 
and liorribiy lix^* of expression. “And it* 
thiiik ill is is all Uj© pleasure great people can 
buy with their money I ’I’hcy say ; she was 
a gipsy girl when the Friiice Czartoriska married 
lier. "iShe must liavo been a vast deal happier 
in thoKO days, 1 should think. Why you and 
I, dancing our poor little v/altz just now, "were 
licher in reiiiity than she is.” 

“ Onlv our riche* were too soon spenV hlrs. 
Thcobafdl” 

“Too soon spent? How so? "Why, every 
time I danoe-r-wdth you, or De Lansao^ or A, or 
B, or C—and hear good music, and feel that 
I am young and strong, and have a polished 
(!(»or under my feet (and provided, of cotu'ue, 
I’ve a deemt paiiJiar), I say I’m ritiher than her 
poor old painted gouty liaggaid Highfiess, It 
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ITliUs speaking, ’she takes a light from a side 
table and disa^)peara into the adjoining room, 
J ane diaappeai^, and almost at the same moment 
the outer door oj>ens, and unannounced, unoere- 
moniotiBly, like everything else that has to do 
with the IhooWld’s life, another person enters. 

: Molorios, old fellow, here you are 1’’ cries 

Theobald, cordially, but without stirring from 
a sofa on which ho has throi^m himsoU full- 
length. ** Grosbie, lot me introduce you to my 
frienti Molcnos. He doesn’t understand a word 
of English, and no one in Spa can find out wjhat 
language he does understand ; but he is one of 
the best fellows living. Have some brandy and 
seltzer, Molenos? Cognac and zelsare. Do 
Lansad; convey to our friend, if you can, that 
my intentions are hospitable.” 

Molenos is a rich young Mexican merehaut, 
speaking not one syllable of English, and only 
about a dozen words of French, but Muth whom, 
through the universal language of 4carU, 
Theo^ld and I>e Lansac have succeeded in 
becoming intimate. He bows, with an instinct 
of having been introduced to Rawdon, and, 
looking round the room, exhausts a quarter of 
his vocabulary by remarking, “Madame pas 
ici ? ** 

** Madame will be ici directly, tovle de suite,^^ 
says Theobald. “Curious run of luck that 
against the Czartoriska, was it not, Molenos ? ” 
“Old, Oui,” says the Mexican, “pzartoriska, 
perdue.” 

He has just six words of French now unspent, 
but with those, Theobald speaking English, 
De Lansac French, he manages to sustain the 
conversation; drinks some sherry and seltzer, 
that is to say, shows his white teeth and answers 
“Oui, Oui,” to every'thing, and looks intelligent. 

“ I don’t know" that it is trjo late for a little 
4cqfrt4” Theobald suggests after a time. “De 
Lansac, I think there are cards in that drawer 
by you. You play Crosbie ? ” 

Before Rawdon can answer, the door com- 
muzuoating with the l:>e<li'oon) opens and Jane 
reappears. She has exchanged her op<ira cloak 
for a white lace shawl, which falls in soft clouds 
over her neck and arms. TheVofees, half-faded, 
are iii hor hair : she holds a little bunch of fresh 
ones, crimson, yellow, and white, in her liand. 

‘*You plfey of course, Crosbie?” 

Theobald hi^ to repeat, Raw don’s eyes and ears 
and whole attention having become suddenly 
ahSirbeiil elsewhere. 

“ I beg your pardon—thank you, yes, some¬ 
times.” V 

“Not to-night, though,” says Jane, per¬ 
emptorily. “ Oh, good evening to yc^i Mr. 
Motexios.” Judging from the nod she .accords 
hlixij the young Mexican is not one 
Theobald's* favouritap. “Mr. Crosbie jjiB going 


quick look, not exactly of displeasure, but 
of something^^ery difierent to their usiiaLjbzy 4 
^^xpre^imi^ passes from Mr. Theobald’s hpmL 
some‘gr<^ eyes. “You may depend upon if;: 
ray dear Janes, Orcibie is^ too gallant a man to 
refuse such an alternative,” he remarks, good- 
humoui’cdly, but with emphasis. 

Jane bites her lip, colojtxrs, atzd hangs her 
head. The remark eridenUy has told. 

“And Mees RfUjfc?*^aska Del^jansac, promptly. 
It enters Rawdon Ciosbie’s head that the 
Frenchman is sutBciently a friendM)f the house 
not only to understand domestic storirt signals, 
but to thiMiw hiiu.self boldl^*^ between upon and 
wife. “ There are two days I bavp not 
seen Mees Bebd. Ho\v is she looking ? ” 

“ You had better judge for yourself,” says 
Jane, returning to^Vilrds the half-open bedroom 
door. “ Como in; I’ll light you.” And taking 
up the candle slie had just set down^ she goes 
with Do Lansac iru.o the other room, while 
Mr. Theobald, assisted by the young Mexican, 
sets ready the card-table.* 

Raw'don Croi,1)io looks on, open-eyed, at this 
new specimen of Jane’s Ihorouglify free-and- 
easy style of manners. To De Lansac, a f oreigner, 
to Mrs. Theobald and her husbfind, professed 
Bohemians, the situation is one of the simplest 
matter-of-course, Biossy asleep on her pillow, 
or I|lo8s.y playing 011 the fioor in the daytime— 
what is the diiterence ? As often as not, when 
funds run low, during their wanderings, the 
Theob<ald3 do not possess the luxury of a 
sitting-room at all. But Rawdon has never 
been out of her British Majesty's dominions for 
more than a conse^aitive fortnight since he was 
born. On all points (.onuected with the recedved 
canons of artificial decorum ho is British— 
unconsciously, veiy likcl)^ but British to the 
core. And the coolnojs with which Mrs. Tbeo 
bald conducts Do Lansac to the side of Blo3S3^’s 
small bed, the way they talk there in whispers, 
the final tableau of De Lansac stooping to kiss 
one of Mees BtUxVs pink hands, Jajie shading 
tJie candle at bis side—say the utter, the 
flagrant disregard of insular prejudice evinced 
1 ) 3 ^ tho whole scene, takes him positively and 
ludicrousl 3 ’' aback. 

“Now’ then, Jeniy,” cries Theobald, looking 
round from the card-table to which lie lias 
drawn up the oasicsi chair in the room for his 
own special use. “Wbefi 3 ^ou have quite done 
B6b4-worship and can spare Do Lansac, we arc. 
waiting for him; but don’t hurry.” His tone 
is uiirufflod as ever; tlto swoelest voice in the 
world has Francis Theobald; all liia transient 
ill-humour fled. 

“In a minute,” cries out Jane, “I just want 
to show him my xiew’ dross,” 

And upon this—^shade of Mrs. Croi^bie, coukTst 
thou witness it!—she runs across to a bureau, 
the Frenchman following; a graxid silk dress 
with lace flounces is produced, held up, tJiilarged 


to talk to ni and not play wj^t, up' n by Jane, while DO;Lansac, whose turn it 

Thadbald, and all nights, too, if l^ea xhy is now to hold the can<diie, gravely , mitieises its 
•dvice.” * “points.” 
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noirer had such a swell dress before,” 
an overhears her say. ** But the moment 
W heard of our fortune, nothing wouhl do for 
>^!^bald but he must o^'ch^l?, me this from tlie 
most expensive Ti\illinet in Brussels. The cohnu- 
is prettier by daylight,, juHt my m.iuve, you 
know, and tho^white laeo makes it so bocoiniug. 
Now, which do t/cjw. say is cnrrool;, a inain e <.»r 
a white bonnet to go Avilli it V 
Do Lansac holds-pne opinion, Jane another. 
They argue tlie momentous question, inch by 
inch, an4 Jan© at ^st slowly gives v/ay. Then, 
alter carefully rearranging the dress in its 

E lace,' they return to the sitting-room. Do 
ausfW rolls himself a cigarette as he joins the 
other two men at tlio card-table, Jane, her fact^ 
wearing the same frank open smile w[ii( li is ito 
..dfetinguishing eliann, com^‘9 up to Kawdon. 

“ You and I iafe%.,j^.ntertain each otijer if we 
want to bo ehtertaiticd at all,” slu;^ toils him. 
hope you feel in an amusing voin^” 

‘‘Not in the very h'ast,” Sfays .lta\vdon, sti(F 
and glum. Then he adds, with the pl<;asant 
coiitf(‘i(msness Lluit he is striking a side-blow at 
foreign frivolity, “ ind('-ed I trust, yes, 1 am 
tJiankfnl to say I trust, iVlrs. Theobald, that 
I am never amiising.” 

‘■Oh, 5^ou don’t mean that! You arc only 
modest, as you were about your dancing, and see 
liow well 1 got you through it after all! 
come with me,” extending lier liand to him as one 
would do to a child of six, “and I’ll show you 
my photographs. You must give me yoit|;s, by 
the way. Fm sure you make a good one.” 

Crossing the room, slje lakes an alhuni from 
oxj© of the tables, and nr)vcs away with it to an 
ottoman in the corner farthest from the card- 
players. “ I don’t know wheilier w'o shall have 
liglit enough,” and she opens her hook and signs 
to Rawdoii to take his places beside her. “Good 
heavens, my poor boy!” looking iuxrd in his 
face, “what is the matter with you? If you 
can’t be amusing, at least he good-tcjmpered, for 
wy sake. See, liere’s a flower for ycni, if you’ll 
condescend to accept it? ” 

She selects the fresliost rosebud from the 
bunch she has in. her hand and gives it to him. 
It is one of the same kind, it has the same odour, 
as those she wore at the ball, and Raw don 
forgets Monsieur dc Lansao and the little scene 
of B6b6-woraliip as quickly as an hour before he 
forgot poor Emmy, and the warnings of his owm 
(jons cioncc. “ I’m a fearful bear, 1 knou', Mrs. 
Theobald.” The admission is made in too low 
a tone to be heaid by any ear but Jane’s. “ I 
wonder you takes the trouble to talk to me at all.” 

Jarie bends her face and examines the silver 
and velvet biiiding of her album. “ To tell yon 
the truth, I wonder at it too,” she remarks, 
after a short silerice, and in the same undertone 
as Rawdon’s. “ I was nev0r nearer anything in 
my life than I was to bidding you go about your 
business in the avenue to-day, I can teill you.” 

“ Mrs. Theobald! Why, what had 1 done ? ” 
“You were your maroma’-s son,” says Jane, 
quickly. “Oh, don’t defend yourself,” she 


adds, as Eawdbu is abodt to speak; “ don’t 
defend youiself, and don’t think 1 mean to 
pbad things of anybody belonging to yoi We 
all act according to our lights, and I tell you 
when your mother and Miss Marsland walked 
away, the crime of iny not being a princess 
diacuverod, I wa.s within an ace--yes, within an 
aoe,” htr Lips quiver, “of insulting yott, sir, as 
you stood there!^ 

“ 'ihm couldn’t have insulted me,” says 
Rawdon, with a humility that touches her in Ivis 
voice. “ However harshlv you hod treated me, 

I sliould have ftdt that I, that all of us, had 
deF^cr^n^fl it. If you had k>ld me to go iil>6ut 

my business-” 

“Well?” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t think I should have gone, 
Mrs. ’riioobald, that’s all.” 

“Wouldn't you? .Ah, you don’t know how 
I can look, how 1 can speak, when I’m in a 
rage! If I bad sai<l—wdiat for a moment it was 
in my heart to say—-I’ll undtjrtake to answer foi* 
your obeying me.” 

“ But you didn’t say it,” Kawdon idcads, 

“You Avere generous-’’ 

“ I acted according to my liglit-s. Wo needn’t 
use grand words. 1 did not quarrel with you. 

I don’t moan to quarrel with you, no, not never 
IK) more, as l51o.ssy says. Now', let me show^ 
you my photograph.s. First, what do you think 
of my hook ? It was Do Lansac’s present on my 
last birthday. See, here’s my name.” She 
points to some Lilliputian French handwriting 
on the title-page. “Can’t you read it? ‘Jane 
’riieobald, on her nineteenth birthday. From 
B.D.L.’ (that means Benjard de Lansac), and 
the date. He didn’t want to put my age; so 
like a Frenclim.an ! but I would have it. What 
does age matter ? ” 

“Not very much at nineteen,” Rawdon 
Crosbie assents. 

“No, nof: at thirty-nine either. I knf)w 
I w'oiild nev€ir tell an untruth about mine. By- 
thc-by, how old are you ? ” 

Rath or sham ef aced ly, Raw don Crosbieack n ow- 
leilges that Jio will not be twenty-three till next 
November. ^ 

‘ ‘ Twenty -three! What, you, twenty-three— 
more than thrqp ^yeare older than me? What 
a ridiculous idea ! ’ 

“ You took me for fifteen, no doubt, Mrs. 
TheoKald. 'll’hat accounts for your good-nature 
in advi.sing me not t>o play 

“ I should have said the samo if I had taken': 
you for fifty. I detest gambling in every fonn, 
and I detest people who gamble. On the day 
that I fir^t see you play cards I say good-bye to 
you. Mmd,;Jhat;” 

‘‘Theia J:%hall never touch another card. 

I can J&ake the promise with a very easjr con-, 
f Still,” and ho glances at the 
»anid its occupants, “1 .can soai^ly believe 
t such extreme'Opinions always?” 
don’t detest Theobald, certainly, 
or . :4:: or I>© Lansq^^’ The Co|(mr c(niu» 

‘'%'face, her sink. ■.'‘^1' ' 
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■* * V;ou db^i detest Mr. Thodhald or Monsieur 
(Id Laxifuik^ out you do detest the men who play 
wtta ? " Eawdon hazards. 

’"v*Precisely. You have deBcrihed my senti< 
luehts to a nicety. And now, i>lease, let us talk 
of something else. Oh, the photographs. You 
promised me, didn’t you, tliat you would give 
me yours?” The little flurry of her manner 
does not escape Eawdon’s notice, neither does 
he forget that De Lansac’s was the last name 
mmitioned. “Please don’t let me hear ‘No, 
thank you,’again. You’ll send it, bring it in 
to-nforixjw morning, if you have one u^ith you. 
Now let us begin.” 

She gives Rawdon the book to support, <aiid 
leans over its pages with him, dose; so close 
that her breath is on the lad’s cheek, the folds 
of her lace drapery touch his sunburnt hand. 
“I’lLl^ll you who the people are as we go along, 
They;4re a motley collection as you will see.” 

A motley collection they prove. Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Germans, men of every nation 
under the sun ; tlie slenderest sprinkling of 
ladies, and these bearing all the irrepressible 
“artiste” stamp. Jane never adds to her pic> 
ture gallery by purchase: with scarcely an 
exception, her photographs are portraits of 
pecpie she has knowii, and the book tells the 
story, in some sort, of her eventful vagrant life. 

“ rve put them, as near as I could, by date. 
The people you see here, and for the next three 
pages, are vagabonds, tlie professional people 
1 knew before I married Theobald. This old 
fellow is my Uncle Dick. You must have heard 
him often. He plays in the orchestra of the 
Theatre Ro^Til-^dear, jolly old face tliat he has, 
bless his heart! And this is ijiy sister Min. 
You have seen her, of course ? ” 

Turning his eyes upon the very characteristic 
portrait of Undo Hick, Rawdon. Crosbie turns 
to the equally characteristic one of “ Min,” and 
answers that ho is not, at the present moment, 
aware whether he has had that pleasure. 

“Minnie Ajmudel is her professional name. 
If you are in tlie habit of going to the London 
theatKies at all, you must have seen her, particu¬ 
larly about Christmas time. During the sum¬ 
mer, Min is generally ”111 the provinces; and, 
1 can tell you, never plays anything under leading 
lady, even in Livertjool. yiieris'like me, rathei\ 
isn’t she?” 

“Rather,” answers Rawdon, hesitatingly. 
Miss Minnie Arundel’s showy stage face, with 
^professional smile, big eyes, and hair cut 
short across the forehead, is undeniably like 
JaaaeJ?; but somehow, the likeness pains him. 
“ Ycmr sistei' is a good deal older than you are. 
Mra. Theobald?” ■ 

“A year or two, yes; but whenehe’s dressed 
and lit up, poor Min doesn’t look more than 
eighteen, not an Lour more. Tlie girl are 
looking at now is Rose Lascdles, and t^iis Is 
Kate Aubrey->as they were, both of them, in 
my days. We were all taught in One c^ass. 
And now look at this, I suppose would 
never who this% ? ” 


She points to a gauze-winged sylphide of the 
ballet, half * child, lialf - woman ; a syl^ihide 
dressed in the airiest of buttei^y drosses, and 
leaning, with grace and buoyancy wouderM for 
a photograph to Reproduce, against a broken 
column, 

“I have never seen you wear wings,” says 
Rawdon, raising his eyes from iJhe photograph 
to her face, “ but the Ukeness is exement,” 

“ It was like me,” Jane answers, a little regret¬ 
fully ; “it was like me,., then, in my beauty 
days. You say you never saw me wear wings. 
I never did w^ear them, or any dress belonging to 
the ballet, except in this photograph. You 
know I was just coming out, had my engagement 
signed, ’and my dress ready and everything, 
when . . . when I married Mr. Theoliald.” 

“And the photograph was taken as a me¬ 
mento of what might have been t” Rawdon 
suggests, as she hesitates. ;; ^ 

“I suppose so. I was disappointed—just a 
little—not at getting married” (“getting” 
married! Rawdori’s critical spirit groans), “ but 
at having to thiow up my engagement, and so 
I’heobald let me be photographed in my dress, 
although I w'asn’t fated to wear it. Well, well, 
all that’s past and done with !” turning over the 
leaf of the album with a half sigh. “From this 
point onward you’ll find yourself in different 
coi^ipany, Vietter company, I suppose I ought to 
say. Doesn’t Theobald photograph wml?”— 
Rawdon is examining a cabinet-size vignette of 
Jane’s handsome huriiand—“I put him on this 
page, you see, by himself; a landmark between 
the old life and the new.” 

“And Monsieur de Lausac?” Rawdon asks. 
Why does he come next. Is Monsieur de 
Lansac a landmark also ?” 

‘ Do Lansac comes next because he was my 
first and best friend after I married,” Jane 
answei's coolly. “You will see him a dozen 
times or more tlirough the book. De Lansac 
and Blossy appear perpetually, like a chorus. 
Now you come to the common crowd—all tlie 
men 1 have known during the past four years. 
The * army of martyrs,’ Theobald calls them.” 

“And of whom I am to be one?” Rawdon 
Crosbie asks, in a whisper. 

“ Of course,” she answers, in that hearty voice 
of hers which is such an antidote to sentiment. 

“ Who are you, that you should escape more 
than your betters ?” 

Alas, for Raw don’s vanity ! He has not gone 
far before he discovers that to enter the ranks 
of Jane’s martyrs is no very signal compliment, 
as far, at least, as social distinction goes. Not 
only all nations, but all classes are to be found 
there. Thus, on one page, ‘ ‘ Who is this man ?” 
he asks. “1 am sure I know his face well in 

JjCiiidon?” 

“That? Let me see: that is the young 
Marquis of Wastelands,” answers Jane, care¬ 
lessly ; “ and this queer little mortal by him is 
Lord Paget Vaurien. Theoliald picked them 
both lip ju Paris, one winter, and they topuld 
l>resent me with their photographs/’ 
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•* And thia?” 

• lachrymosedooking gentleman ia a 
Moldavian prinfto, with a name a foot long, an 
6c<J!>rt6 friend of Da Lansac’s.” 

And this?” 

*‘Oh, that is dear old Carl Hof man. Ho keeps 
the *Ck)ldeu Eagle’ in Frankfort.” 

And you re^tlly honour Mister . . , ah— 
Carl Ilofinan^ by giving liim a place in your 
book ?” asks Rawdoii, with a certain Brahminl- 
e.ai emphasis that is nbl/ lost upon Jane. 

** Yes, indeed I do,. I consider Carl’s about 
the handsomest and nicest face my l)ook con¬ 
tains ; as I consider Carl liiniself one of the 
handsomest and nicest fellows living. Theobald 
was ill) very ill, in his house oucC) and I shall 
never forget Carl’s kindness. He sat up with 
him at night, he was like a brother to us.” 

, ** Ah, that makes all the d iffcrence. Yon may 
be grateful to a man of that kind without -” 

** Without looking upon him as an associate ? 
But, you see, we did look upon Carl as an 
associate. He was such excellent conipan^^!— 
could play, sing, do everything. 1 never spent 
better evenings than wc used to have at the 

* Oolden Eagle,’ when Theobald was recovering. 
However,” she adds, maliciously, “I shouldn’t 
presume to put yo^i in such company, Mr. 
Crosbio. Tve got a bishop somewhere—oh, 
indeed I have ! Min gave him to me when sbe 
was weeding her book—I don’t remember his 
name, but he is someone very celebrated, who 
went wrong about the deluge, and I’ll put you 
beside him. Yes, you and a bishop, all by y(Jar- 
selves, on one page.” 

It was past midniglit when Rawdtin and Jane 
danced their last waltz. By the lime the book 
of martyrs is finished they discover, on looking 
up at the open window, that night is over. 
A few pale stars still twinkle in the sky, but 
the sky is already rose-flushed. The blackbirds 
and thrushes are calling to each other among 
the distant woods. All at once it ootmrs to 
Rawdon, with a shiver, that his mother and 
Emma may be sitting up for him. He hints 
tliat it is time to go. 

‘‘Directly,” says Jane. “You must have 
something to eat first. Now, please, let us have 
no more ‘No, thank yous;’ this is the hungiiost 
hour of the twenty-four, just as midnight is the 
thirstiest.” 

Sh (5 cr<).sseR the room, and opening the door of 
a gilt ,and mirrored annoiro in a corner, takes 
out a half-cut pdt.6 and a Madeira cake j holding 
one of which in either hand she returns t;owards 
Rawdon. “ None of you want anything so 
tionimonplace as food, I supjiose ? ” she asks, as 
she passes by the card-players. 

Mr. Theobald is too engrossed to answer. He 
is waiting, his cuads on the table, for Moleiios to 
propose, and the game is four all. IX*. Lansae 
L(jka round at Mrs, Theobald, and lays his 
huger silently on Jiis lips. 

“Oh, then we will have our supper, as we 
have spent our evening, alone,” she remarks, 
addresHing Rawdon. “ Come to tlie wnndow, 


Mr. Crosbio. It’s ccKder them,., and farther 
from that horrible card* table.” 

Nothing loth, Rawdon obeys. If his inbther 
and Emma are ivaiting up for him, he reflects, 
the case is so bad that an hour, more or less, 
matters not. Jane runs back for wine and 
glasses from the table lieside the ^arU players, 
and the tiU’U-tSle supper begins. It is ,the 
pleasantest meal Raw<lon Orosbie has ever eaten 
in his life : he is extremely hungry in the first 
place; the pdU^ the cake, the wine are gfx’id; 
and he has Jane for lus hosU'ss and companion ! 

“ Don’t toll anyone we Inid n<i plates, or that 
w^e eat with our fingers. J>y * anyone ’ I mean 
vour juamma and Miss Marsland. Tl»cy think 
badly enough of me as it is ! By-tl)e-by, do 
you think you’ll muster moral couiage enough 
to tell them wiiere you have been ? ” 

Rawdon is by no means certain whether he will 
or not, so demands, warmly, how it is possible 
Mrs. I’heobald can evcjn ask such a (question? 

“I didn’t know. You must remember, Mr. 
Crosbio, I know verj^ little indeed about you. 
We are intimate friends, aren’t we—well, very 
nearly intimate, at all events, but still we seem 
to stand on air. Who are you, really ? What 
are your plcasui'cs? What are your ideas of 
life? How do you spend your time? Now 
come and go through your catecliism at once, 
like a good little boy.” 

Supper is over, and Jane, in her shining silk 
and laces, is leaning besides the wdde-open 
window. Her face is pale, and a little wearied, 
but, though the searching light of dawn rests 
on it full, the perfect complexion shows without 
a flaw. In Ra>v<lon’B sight she looks fairer tluin 
she did whtui she was niishod witii spirits, and 
surrounded by admiration in tlie ball-room. 

“ Do you hear? You are to give a full and 
particular account of yourself j 1 mean when 
you have quite mIo no ga/.ing at the stars.” 

“ ’J'hero are no left, Mrs. I’hcobald, and 
I don’t KupiKJse I sliuuld .see them if there were.” 

“ VV’ell, w'lien you have quite done gazing at 
jiic, then. What is your name? where do you 
live? tl ceUira.^' 

“ My name is Rawdon Hervey Crosbie. I aiii 
a gunner by ijrofession, aild have been etationed 
at Woolwich, Alderney, Plymouth, Portsmouth 
—chiefly at Pox^tsfboutli. I have less duty in 
some places than in others, and always more 
time than I know what to do with. Whenever 
I’m near enough I run up to town as often as 
I can. Somewhere—Alderney, 1 think it must 
liavo been—I got through Napier’s ‘ History of 
the Peninsular War,* As a general rule I 
a three-volume novel a day. I have no partictiiiar; 
ideas about life that 1 can recollect. It make^ 
a great differtaico to an artillery man if ho 
ha]>pen.s to be at a station where join 

a good mes.-^.” ^ 

Jane b|itin.s her blue eyes, and looks at Idiu 
pityingly. Slie is, a*3 the reader &i^t liavo 
remarked, matter-of-facjt to the last degree, and 
takes the confession without a grain of salt. 

* *x\nd is this all ? (load heavens! and hate you uu 
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etijavment in your life ? When you go down to 
Chalkshiref when you are at home with your 
people, with Miss lilarsland, how is it then ? ” 

“ Well, wo take our food at ten in the morning 
and at seven in the OTening—that is to say, my 
father and I do; my mother and 13mma get in i 
a solid lunch and a five o’clock tea between. 
And in due season we shoot and hunt, and ail 
the year round we farm a little. We go to 
whatever parties we are invited to, and twice to 
church oil Sundays. At the present moment! 
I'cau’t remember that we have any other par¬ 
ticular enjoyment, unless it is croquet in suninier 
and whist in winter.” 

“And 'when you go to London ? ” * 

“ Oh, I knock about as most people do then.” 
“But those are the best times you ever have, 
surely! ” 

After reflection, Raw^don answers. Yes; he 
has probably got more out of his life in London 
than elsewhere. IStill, even in London, it is 
difficult for a man at all times to know what to 
do with himself. 

“Difficult!” exclaim? Jane. “Difficult to 
know what to do with fl|s^self in London ? What 
a pity you have never met me there! We live, 
as I’ve told you, abroad, but twice a year regu¬ 
larly, sometimes oftener, we wake up—Avithout 
intending it, Theobald says—and find ourselves 
in London. You ought t o bo with us (with me 
and Min, I moan) if you don’t know wliat to do 
with your time! Perhaps we might manage to 
meet there before long. When are you going to 
leave this for England ? ” 

“Not for a tlay or two, I hope,” answers 
Rawdon; “to-inorrow, 1 fear.” He has growing 
forebodings that his mother and Emma wdll boar 
him bodily away, as soon as possible, from the 
enemy’s camp. “ We only ran over to Botm for 
a fortnight’s change, and returned this Avay to 
show Emma the outside of a foreign spa.” 

“And have seen wickedness enough already 
to be frightened away ? ” 

“Not exactly that. The truth is, I think, the 
Crosbie family we-re never intended by Nature 
for travelling. My mother thinks the servants 
are burning the house down every night, regu¬ 
larly ; my father goeswdld at the thought of the 
hay getting i<;self in without him. I—I,”he turns 
reA and hesitates, “ should Itifie to know wdiere 
I may find you out in London, Mrs. Theobald ? ” 
“ Well, Theobald belongs to the Rag, but the 
surest way always to hear of mo is at tho Theatre 
Royal, from Uncle Dick. We shall only be able 
to stay a few hours in town this time,” she adds. 

We are going down straight into the country 
to take possession of our property. This day 
fortnight—:how grand it sounds!—we shall be Mr. 
and Mrs. Theob^d, of Theobalds, Chalkshire.” 

“And our next-doof neighbours. I hope you 
won’t be too grand to admit me if I call.” 

V If I You are wise to put in the proviso,” 
says poor Jane. 

It is past three o’clock when Rawdon leaves 
the Theobalds’ rooms. The 4carU players are 


, still shufiling, cutting, dealing, cutting, 

I shuffling, with the same freshnesj .aS;3theh th^ 
began at midnight, and likelier not, says 
Jane, will continue to do so until breakfast time. 
She comes with l^Awdon to the door and stands 
a minute or two there, chatting to hirti in 
whispers—he carries away an in^flaceable picture 
of her with the flush of morning resting upon 
her soft face, her white dress, upon the half-dtsad 

roses in her hair-At the last angle on the 

staircase from whence the Theobalds’ door is 
visible he turns, and Jana, before she vanishes, 
sends him a kiss from the tips of her fingers. 
Then, with much the same feelings as a schoolboy 
who has been out after hours, and dreads to 
meet his master, Rawdon Crosbie makes his way 
up noiselessly towards his o'ati room upon tho 
third floor. 

If he can only reach it unheard, who shall 
say Uiat he did not come back, \'irtnously and 
direct from the ball? With stealthy tread he 
prepares to pass the door of Mr.* and Mrs. 
Oroahie’s apariinont on the second floor; ho 
has all but reached it, he holds himself safe, 
when—the door opens, sudden and wide, and 
a figure appears before him ; a figure in a loose 
(;hintz Avrapper, but with a head digiiified and 
ci’ect—a head from which the black lace, tho 
chignon of yesterday, have not botm unpinned— 
a<ihc.‘id that lias inimislakably “sat up” all 
night: Mrs. Crosbie. 

fehe takess a stej) forw'ard, and Tilawdon has no 
clnn'cc but to stop short. Aurl so they confront 
each other: Mrs. Crosbie in the hybrid attiro 
aforc^snid, her eyes and check haggard from 
vvatcliing ; young Rawdon in his evening dress, 
liis opera-hat under his arm, the rose (Jane’s 
gift) in his button-hole, a quite unw<mted glow 
of brightness, the reflection probably of all the 
happy hours he has l>ecn ppending, upon his face. 

“ What^%bther, up already?” 

“You have been in those people’s rooms, 
Rawdon, Don’t deny it! don’t stoop to deny 
it! You have stayed till this disgraceful hour 
with Mrs. Theobald, and Emma and my.self 
under the same roof! ” 

Well, I can’t x^’^cisely say how it is, but 
either the tone of the accusation, or the general 
effect of his mother’s figure, or both, 
a fatal effect on Kawdon’s fancy, and he butsts 
into a laugh. It is indefensible, undutiful, but 
for the life of him he cannot help it; nay, when 
he tries to choke tlie ill-timed levity back it does 
but redouble. At three in the moi-ning you will 
often see this hysterical kind of afl'ection in 
persons solemn as judges at all other times. 

“ I’ve spent the evening with the Theobalds, 
and a very jolly evening too,” he remarks as 
soon as he can speak at all. 

Mrs. Crosbie looks at him with gi* 0 Aving 
horror and disgust. “I will not address you 
further now, sir. You ai’e not in B, Jit 9tix,U to 
be addressed.” And although he knows that he 
has in reaHtj?; only partaken of a slice of pdU, of 
some Madeira cake, of two glasses of light 
Rhenish wine, the aAvful emphasis of Mrs. 
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Crofihie’s vmcp makes Kasdan almost ask him* 
self whether he is or is not sober. “ To-morrow 

1 should fj^ to-day, for it is broad daylight 
already—I wjpil hear what excuses you have to 
offer for yourself.” 

« Excuses, my dear mother ? Why, what in 
the world are you talking about? I nave spent 
the evening, and a very jolly evening, too, witli 
the Theobalds, as 1 hope to spend a great many 
more with them if I live-” 

“ Rawdon! ” 

I’m not a schoolboy any longer, you know, 
mother. I really am old enough to be master of 
my own time.” 

“And our x>ositiou? The position in which 
such conduct places us-” 

“ Juliana, my dear,” cries out the sleepy voice 
of old Crosbie from^ within; “ don’t you think 
>'OU had better go to your bed, and leave the 
Loy alone? This isn’t the time of day for 
argument.” 

“Nor is Rawdon in a state to listen to it,” 
says Mrs, Crosbie, with another withering look 
at her son. However, she has wisdom enough 
to follow her husband’s advice, and withdraws; 
shutting the d»>or, with all the righteous stern¬ 
ness of outraged parental authority, full in the 
delinquent’s face. 

Rawdon runs, two steps at a time, up to the 
next floor, puts his roseoud tenderly in water, 
and long before Mrs. Crosbie’s head has reached 
its pillow, falls asleep and dreams of the Grande 
Duchesso waltzes, and of Jane. 


CHAPTER IX 

BLOSSY’S nEFLOBABLB TASg^S 

He wakes, a good inau}' hours later, in that 
state of utter moral collapse which seems the 
stipulated payment to-morrow has to make for 
all human happy over-n ights. lie fell asleep with 
music in his heart and brain, with a fair woman’s 
hand upon his shoulder, a sv/eet woman’s breath 
upon his cheek. He wakes, and his watch tells 
him it is a couple of hours past the usual 
breakfast hour, and he remembeis that Jane is 
the wife of Francis Theobald (and the intimat<i 
associate of Monsieur de Lansac) and that he is 
nothing to her! The ball aiui those three hours 
in the Theobiild’s rooms, and the dreams that 
followed, are all unrealities, things gone by 
and done with for ever. And he must get up 
and dress, and join the people who belong to 
him, and face his destiny; must go on with life. 

When ho comes do-wnstairs he finds the break¬ 
fast equipage still upon the table, and Emma 
Marsland diligently lookixig over “Bradsliaw,” 
while she wTites down labyrinthine rows of 
figures on a slip of paper. A bundle of wraps, 
strapped, and his father’s hat-box, are in one 
"corner of ihQ room; Mrs, Crosbie’s travelling- 
bag is bn a chair beside the window. 


“Rawdon! down at last! Do you know 
what time it is, sir ? ” 

Miss Marsland runs to meet him, her kind 
little plump hands outstretched, and Rawdon 
stoops and kisses her. She is not beautiful; 
she is not Jane; but her smiling face of welcome 
picks up his sjjirits somewiiafc. Anything to 
a lad of Riiwdon’s age is better than a lecture. 
After anticipating a family oouclavx, to find 
himself alone witli Emma, and to find Emma 
good-tempered and forgiving, comes to him in 
the nature of a repricvcj. 

“ Mamma thought the tea would keep warm 
enough, but I know how you hate half-cold 
things, so I rang for fresli as soon as Lucy told 
me you were getting up. If you hadn’t stirred 
by eleven, we decided we must call you; for— 

I hope you won’t mind it, Kawdon, but we are 
going away to-day.” 

“Oh, are wo, indeed?” aay.s Rawdon, tr^dng 
not to look as blaiik as he feels. “And pray, 
what is the reaaoji of this sudden exodus ? ” 

“ Well, mamma seems to think it will be 
best; and you know, Raw'don, how anxious 
your father is about the hay.” 

“But that is no reason why we should go, 
Emmy. We are not anxious about the hay- 
Let them do as they like, and you and I will 
sU)p in Spa and enjoy ourselves,’’ 

Before Emma can recover herself from the 
shock of this horrible, this deligJitful proposal 
sutficiently to answer, Rawdoii’s breakfast is 
brought in. She crosses t.o the table, pours out 
his tea, helps him to tlie liberal cream an<l sugar 
that his soul loves, then stands, with her eyes 
downcast, and more colour than usfial in her 
face, tracing little imaginary patterns on the 
tablecloth with her finger. 

“You have got something disagreeable to say, 
Emmy. Oh, bub I know' you have ! Whenever 
pt^oydo make fortresses of bread-crumbs,'it sJiows 
tihoir minds are not at rest. Now, out wdth it! 
Youll be better afterwards.” ■:> 

“I—oh, Kaw-don, I’ui so afraid you’ll be cross; 
'’ 1 ) 111 mamma got it out of me, and you know w© 

I never could have kept it a secret long.” 

“ Kept what a secret?” 

“Rawdon !” # 

Miss Maryland's lijw qui^^c^, and w'ith a pang 
fj Hcir-rcproaciif Rawdon remembers the love- 
sccne in the \voods. He remembers everything! 

“ You are not, say you are not angry wdth 
mo,” she pleads, watching his face. “1 couldn’t 
hclj) it. Mamma has such a way of searching 
one’s very thoughts, and it all came on, some- 
fa* uv, about Mrs. Theobald, She looked so 
dreadfully annoyed, x>oor mamma, at breakfast, 
and—and 1 didn’t know how to defend you; 
Raw'don, and then I told tlnmi thaL It seems 
a very vain speech, but I knew it was the one 
W'ay to please mamma, and it has pleased her— 
oh, so much, and your father, tcx). 

Rawdon Crosbie dri iiks ha& a cuj) of tea and 
butters himself a roll. “And when are we to 
be married, Emmy? Angry, my dear, why 
should I be angrj'?” He holds out his hand, 
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ftlie takes and clings to it. ^^You had 
ja pc^ect right to do as you liked^ and> as you 
nothing that two people know can be 
a secret long. When is it to be, Emmy? Of 
course my mother has decided everything.’* 

“ Of course, nothing of the kind, sir. It will 
be only an engagement for I don’t know how 
long yet.” In her heart Emma has fixed upon 
the second week of August. “Papa says my 
other guardian’s consent must be asked; tny 
cousin, Mr. Mason, you know, in Jamaica. But 
that can only be a matter of form, I’m sure. 
And then there will be the trousseau and 
bridesmaids, and everything else to think of. 
Oh, Rawdon, won’t it be funny, you and me 

O bfick engaged? I wonder what all the 
shire people will say ? ” 

Rawdon, faiung, it would seem, to grasp the 
humour <»f the situation, does not offer an\^ 
guesses on the subject, but, gradually freeing 
his hand from that of his l>etrothod, goes on 
with his breakfast. He feels in the very flattest 
of spirits ho has experienced during his whole 
not too-highly pitched life; reaction after the 
hall, perhaps, to start with, superadded to this 
the weight of his avowed, legitimate, to-he-con- 
gratulated engagement, and now, crowding all, 
the conviction that he is defeated! The 
conviction tliat Jane and hi.s short, sweet, opon- 
ing friendship for her are nowhere, and his 
mother and Emmy, and all the whole humdrum 
responsibiUties and blessings of his lot, in fullest 
possession of the field, 

** Yes, it was certainly apro^WR of Mrs, ’rhct>- j 
bald that it began,” says Emma, presently. 
“ I don’t think I ever saw mamma so t horoughly 
<.*ut up before; and r<?ally and truly, Rawdon, 
I must say mamma was right. I^ow was it, 
was it nice of you, be at ah uproarious party, 
and us on the floor above, till three in the 
morning ? ” 

MissMarsland lays duo emphasis on the word 
“uproarious.” Rawdon remembers the Theo¬ 
balds’ room, with iU silent 6cart4 players, and 
Jane and himself whispering in the moonlight 
over their supper. “ Uproarious! I came homo 
with the Theobalds from the ball, and stopped 
to have a glass of wine in their rooms, Emmy, 
by the w’ay, whatever you may do hereafter as 
to the rest, do7iH take one lefif out of my mother’s 
book. Don’t sit up for me ! I think I could be 
driven into any crime,” says Raivdon, looking 
ferociously miserable, “ by a wife who sat up 
for me,” 

“1 hope you’ll never want sitting up for 
then,” says Emma, discreetly. “When you go 
mt anywhere, of course I shall go too. As to 
your beii^ with the Theobalds, last night, I can 
only say I did feel hurt, and I cried; yes, Raw¬ 
don, I cried to think you could take plojwmre 
either in the ball or iiTtbeir society, I’m not of 

a jealous disposition-” 

“Oh, not in the leiist,” remarks Rawdon, 
grimly jocular. 

“ But as it is not proper for mo to know a 
person like Mrs. Theobald, why-” 


“ Go on, mv love.” 

“ Why, I don’t think, now we are 
that it is proper for you, I’m sure I don’t want 
to say anything against her—her moral charac¬ 
ter, I mean; but she is not a lady--<-DOW, 
is she?” 

“Really, Emma, I am no judge. She is a 
very well-mannered woman, and has more to say 
for herself than most people. That is all 
I know.” 

“And you would like me now, or hereafter, 
to be intimate with her ? ” 

“You are echoing my mother in all this, 
Emma,” answers Rawdon, shifting his position. 
“ What question is there of your being intimate 
with Mrs. Theobald? She is not cs];>ecial]y 
anxious, that I knoAv of, for the distinction of 
our family’s patronage.” 

“ Well, no,” remarks Miss Marsland, drawing 
an envelope from her pocket. “ Mrs. Theobald 
has taken pretty good care to show us, me and 
mamma, I mean, the value she sets on our good 
opinion I You remember my giving the child an 
ornament oft* my guanl yesterday, and it was 
that uicje little fish Mr. Mason sent me once, 
with real emeralds for eyes. AVell, here it is, 
returned ! Just wrapped in a sheet of paper, 
you see, put into an envelope, and directed ‘To 
Miss Marsland. ’ And without a word of apology, 
\ up ! ” 

Rawdon Crosbio takes the envelope and its 
contonts, and examines them curiously. So this 
is Jane’s handwriting—(]uite a comnionpbwt 
schoolgirl hand, reader; but Rawdon sees a new 
revelation of character in every upytroke, “To 
Miss Marsland. Number fourteen.” He reads 


aloud, in an absent sort of way. 

“ Ves, ‘To Miss Ma.rslarui, number fourteen,’ 
and not a word of exx>lanation,” reixiats Eminu.. 
“As mamma says, after 1 had been good- 
natured cfftmgb to give it to the child, Mrs. 
Tlieobald might at least have apologised for 
sending it back.” 

“Certainly,” Rawdon acquiesces, gravely. 
“ After having been mistaken for the Princess 
Czartoriska, and exit as soon as the mistake was 
discovered, the very least Mrs, Theobald could 
have ofTered us wonlii have been an apology. 
But some people have no delicacy of feeling.’’ 

“I’m glad you see it as wo see it,” cries 
Emma, xipon Vhotu l^v/don’s small irony is 
lost. “But perhaps, charitably, we ought to 
set her conduct down to ignorance? liwoM 
liavo l>een diffictilt for her to say ‘with compli- 
raeiits,’ or ‘ kind regards.’ ” 

“ After having her acquaintance declined onlv 
the day before,” adds Rawdon, “ So it woulcf, 
Emmy, rather.” 

He laughs aloud; Emma, not knowing how to 
take him in his present mood, laughs too; and 
just at this moment in comes Mr. Crosbie. Ah! 
the spirits, the happiness of these poor children, 
ho thinks, looking pityingly at the faces of the 
young lovers. Will they laugh as loud 
wheirtbey have been married a dozen years ? 
Mr. Crosbie gives his bald head a shake lull of 
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mmrtdul premonition, and orosein^; the room maid have been too much for him. Hiedre^xig- 
Laj^fi his hand kindly on his son’s shoulder. case is packed ; tlio evening suit he wore last 

And Kawdon knows that lie has received his night neatly folded in his portmanteau, waiting 
father’s congratulations. In situations where only for him to turn the key. All that remains 
a father and son of any othor nation would find now is to submit, bid a hurried good-bye to 
room for a score of pretty little dramatic effects, Mrs. Theobald, and be carried off at once to his 
six commonplace words, a shake of the hand, lawful happiness, and the village wedding, and 
a clasp of the shoulder, are suMciently expan- the sliining rector and curates in Lidlingtou 
sivo demonstrations for two phlegmatic Britons, church I He descends the stairs swiftly (may 
Rawdou Orosbie knows that be is congratulated, not his raotlier be again in wait for him"?), gets 
his engagement paternally ratified. He can see safely past the second floor, and knocks at the 
himself standing, an automaton in an cm* Theobald door. A step is hcanl crossing the 
broidered waistcoat, before the altar of bidling- rooni ’ liow Ka.wdoirs heart bcuis--the lock 
toil clutch, the siiiiiing old rector, and a couple turns, arul instead of Jane's slim figure he see.s 
of shining curates, busily tying him, till death tlie yar<l-wide waist of tlic Belgian iunse. 
them shall part, to Miss 'Marsland. Bride- Her French is pretty iinu h on a par with 
groom, beat man, bouquets ; bridesmaids in Raw’don's, wIjo has onjnycd the usual liugaisth*. 
sky-blue, matrons in mauve satin—by one tcacliingof a tUorougli hlnglish education during 
instinctive, proiihetic stretcli of the imagination ten years or so of his youth. But wlum does 
Rawdou can see it all. And in the bmikgrountl, bad news fail to convey itself intelligibly ? Mr. 
to make tine picture complete, a mirtcdiievcmti and Mrs. 'riieobald have gone away to breakfast 
fail* face, a pair of mocking blue eyes, perhaps in tlie wotidw. 'i'lioy may be bioik at two. thrtu> 
watching the ceremony with amusement. - wJio knows? The Freueh gentleman, their 

“ 1 have been giving Rawdou a good lecaure, friend, is with them, and w ill Monsieur like to 
papa,” says Kitinia, prettily, “‘trying my best leave any message? 

to make him promise to bo a bettrT boy for the Monsieur fords his heart i.‘? in his iiioutli, so 
future.” ridiculously poignant is his disappointment. 

“ Ah, never lecture, my dear Emma,” answei-s (lone away to breakfast in the woods! And 
poor old Croshie, almost solemnly, ‘^Nevj;r with .Do Larisac ! He detests Mrs. Theobald 
lecture any man, and never make any man and everything belonging to her; he despises 
promise anything. A woman’s proper weapon himself for having wished to see her again. The 

is sub-; ahem, yes,” the entrance of Mrs. door stands wide open, .and he looks drearily 

Groshie, robed for travelling* abruptly cutting round the pretty sunlit room. He sees the 
him short. “ Submission to the inevitable is corner wljerc Jape showed him her book of 
the first duty of ns all,” he adds. Then, meekly, martyrs, the window where they ate Madeira 
betakes Inmstdf to strapping together wraps, cake, ami w'ero happy in the moonlight. A 
and tying on labels, nor speaks again out of work-box, and some scraps of lace and ribbon, 
monos 5 dlables till he and Rawdon are smoking are on a table near at hand. Her presence is 
the pipe of retrospectioii together that night in everywhere. 

Brussels. “Will Monsieur leave a message, a card?” 

Mrs. Crosbic’s congratulations are offered repeats the Belgian, looking tip with stolid 
after a very different fashion to her husband’s, scrutiny at the 3 n»ung Englisbrnan’s face. 

She advances, w ith elegant effusion, to Kawdon’s “ Je laisse man carte,” says Rawdou. Thwi, 
side, puts an arm round his neck, in a few W'elb taking out his card case, he discovers he has no 
chosen words “forgives” him his last night’s pencil wheiewith to write his F.F.C. The 
crime, hopes that he will prove himself worthy Belgian, however, divining what he wants, signs 
of one who already occupies a dauyhier's place to liim to come in, and poifiting to her mistress’s 
ia his parents’ hearts! Tears swim, with open work-box, says the word “ crayon.” Just 
dignity, m Mrs. Crosbie’s eyes; they well over then a vigorou.3 ^htJut makes itself heii^’d from 
ia Emma’s, who cries* “Oh, mamma, mamma, the interior of the bedroom; Mees Beb4 
how can you?” and is finally obligtsd to take out awakening from her noontide sleep. The nurse 
her pocket-handkerchief. Rawdou feels like runs away, prompt to whip or comfort, as the 
stone. He calls himself a monster, he tries to case may dcimuid, and Rawdon is left alone, 
rouse his graceless heart into sentiment, nay After some search he finds a pencil, duly 
into ordinary, decent human feeling, and fails, writes the conventional absurdity upon a couple 
Luckily Mrs! Crosbio and Emma are too much of cards for Mr. and Mtb. llieobald; then, 
occupied with their own emotions to analyse his; instead of wusely escaping from the remm and its 
luckily, too, one of the waiters enters before long recollections at once, falls to examiiiing all the 
to day that in another quarter of an hour the different little trinkets and bits of feminine 
Pepinster ehar-^-banc will be at the door. rubbish Jane’s box contains. Here is a morsel 

“ j5uid unless 1 and my things are to be left of blue ribbon, the same ribbon, be could swear;/ 
behind, I must go and pack them at once,” says^ that she wore when he first saw her yesterday; 
Rawdon, devoutly wishi^ such a consummation and here is an old-fashioned silver amulet, 
ihay arrive. He runs off to his room, rapidly he^-shaped, and scented by a Vanilla bean 
turning over the possibilities of escape as he inside; and here, carefully stored in a comer by 
ru^B, and finds—ithat fate and Mrs. Orosbie’s themselves, are a dozen or so. dead rose ^awes. 
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l^wdon thinks it would bo no great crime to 
possess himself of these, keep them, wear them 
-yes, in the pocket of that very embroidered 
waistcoat that shall face the rector and both 
ourates in lidlington church; then, with sudden 
chill, ho remembers that they may, nay, that 
they must be, a memento of some hour in which 
he bad no part. Does not their colour tell they 
di<3d longer ago than yesterday ? Well, but that 
desire of stealing something that once belonged 
to Jane has entered his heart, and he has not 
the moral courage necessary to put it away. A 
patter of bare feet, a loud ‘*I sail! I sail I” is 
heard from the iiii.ier room. If he means to 
commit the deed at all, it behoves him to loao 
no time about it. He hesitates, and the tempta¬ 
tion grows stronger-; another instant, and 

l.he little silver heart (Jane’sdearest possession: 
if he only knew how dear a one !) is feloniously 
transferred to Rawdon Crosbie’s waisUioat 
pocket. Open flies tlm l>edroom door, and in 
rushes BIf)ssy, in the lightest of bahy ddHkuhiUf\ 
lior feet, her neck bare, her yellow curls dis¬ 
ordered, a nightcap, of the ridiculous shape tVtat 
childnm wear abro^ul, on one aide of her head ; 
the most delicious Uttle figure fora baby Oreuze 
imaginable. 

She flies to Rawdon—the nurse, who ff Jlows, 
vainly striving to throw a frock, lasso-fashioii, 
her head—and takes refuge in his ai’ms. 
He knows nothing whatever about cluklren of 
her age; indeed, connecting them always in his 
mind with schoolrooms and village treats, dis¬ 
likes them on principle. But who coulrl feel 
Blossy Theobald’s lips upon his cheek and not 
fall in love with her? Rawdon does on tlie 
spot—he has, it must be confessed, pretty wide 
capabilities of this kind! And when, two 
minutes later, he goes back dutifully to Ids 
betrothed, such improvement in spirits and tem¬ 
per is visible in him as at once gives the poor 
little heiress’s heart food for suspicion. 

“You have been saying gcjod-bye to Mrs. 
Theobald, Rawdon?” 

“1 have been leaving mv P.P.C. on Mr. and 
Mrs. Theobald, Emmy, i'hey were out, and 
the only person I sauf was your friend, the small 
cluld.” 

Ho puts his arm round her,*guiltily conscious 
of his latest infideUty, and the heiress reposes 
her face affectionately on his waistcoat. Mr. 
and Mrs. Orosbi© have gone to dispute the bill, 
and it is the lovers’ last niomeut together before 
starting. 

“ Oh, Rawdon, what a dandy you are getting! ” 
Her nose is within an inch and a half of Jane’s 
amulet. “What is this now scent you wear? 
and what put it into your head to buy it ? ” 

* I never bought a bottle of scent in my life, 
JEmmy. It must be these foreign fusees. 
I believe 1 have a box of them about me, some¬ 
where.” 

“ Oh, indeed. Fusees ! I never knew any 
fusees smell so sweet before. I remember<the 
time when you used to say you despised men 
who^ wore scents. ” 


“My dear Emmy,” replies Rawdon, sogelj^, 
“ I’ve <mite left off despising people for being 
fools. It’s a Ivul habit, a h^it that leads one 
into being personal.” 

Well, the moment for departure arrives, and 
the Crosbie family take their places in the 
Pepinster char-ii-banc. Crio-crao goes the 
driver’s whip; another moment, and Spa, and 
the new keen taste of life he has experienced 
there, will be things of the past to Rawdon 
(Jrosbie. He glances up at certain windows of 
the first-floor, to wish a mental good-bye to some¬ 
one who stood there last night, and sees a small 
figure kissing its hand to him vehemently. 

“Dood-bye, dood-bye,” shouts Blossy, whom 
the Belgian nurse holas aloft in her arms upon 
the balcony. 

Emma on this looks up, and then Mrs. Crosbie. 
She is a little near-sighted—^not blind, like 
Francis Theolwikl, but sufficiently so, on occasion, 
to warrant that aid and maintenance to dignity, 
a double eyeglass. She draws forth and adjusts 
her double eyeglass now. 

“A nice-looking child, positively a nice- 
looking child, Emma, is she nob?” This litfclo 
Christian concession to human weakness Mrs. 
Crosbie thinks it right umler the happily-altered 
circumstances, to make. “Dood-bye, my dear,” 
elevating her voice, playfully, “dood-bye,” 
Ajid, carried away by the charitable impulses 
of tbo moment, Mrs. Crosbie actually so far for¬ 
gets herself as to waft a kiss, from the extreme 
tips of her gloved fingers, to Jane Theobald’s 
child. 

Ami now occurs a really remarkable phenom¬ 
enon, considering Blossy Theobald’s age and 
circujri.stances. At the unexpected sight of these 
two ladies, Emma smiling, Mrs. Crosbie hand- 
kissing, the child in a second becomes scarlet. 
“Mein Fiss!” she s<?rcams, “Mein Fiss! 
Then doubles up her dimpled fists in the most 
belligerent of attitudes, and shakes them witli 
rage, straight in tho direction of Mrs. Crosbie’s 
face, ^rht) Belgian nurse, shocked at such a dis¬ 
play of temper towards ladies dressed in fine 
green and blue silks, attempts blandishment, 
and receives instant punishment on her face and 
ears in return. 

“Mein Fiss, mein Piss!” shrieks Blossy, as 
though she would invoke heaven and earth to 
come to the rescue. 

> Put yourself in her place, mature reader. 
She went to sleep last night, the ravished 
possessor of a real silver fish, with emerald eyes, 
with movable tail. She awoke this morning 
with a paper of sweets, paltry substitute, 
miserable bribe, beneath her pillow; her fish 
gone, her mother telling her that he had svrum 
away in the night, because the. ladies wanted 
him back again. And now she sees them-r^these 
brigands, these destroyers of her happiness- 
smiling and kissing their hands, as though to 
give a fish one day and lure him away the next 
were quite a trivial thing. Why, if Blossy^s 
strength but matched her childish rage, £er 
maddened sense of injnstioe, she would willii^ly 
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t^fir iTotli of them to pieces with those small 
haiids of hers on the spot. 

What deplorable passions, or rather what 
a deplpriCblo pringing hj),** says Mrs. Crosbie, 
with her slow, soft smile, as slie doubles up her 
eyeglass, ^'l^wdon used to fly into just those 
sorts of senseiesstrages till I cur^ him ef them.** 
‘‘1 doubt if Miss Theobald could be cured 
easily/’ remarks Emma, giving a last look at the 
^ little blue-eyed fury overhead. 

My dear Emma, education can cure anything, 
Tn six months 1 would undertake to eradicate 
the evil even of child’s natural heart. 

Education, system, strictness-” 

The char-a-banc moves on with a jerk, and 
Blossy oontinueET to bestow gestures of bitterest 
anathema upon its occupants till they are out of 
sight. 

“And so, adieu to Spa! ” whispers Miss Mare- 
land, sentimentally, to her lover, as they turn 
from the last street of the village into the open 
country road. “Bear little Spat J sliall always 
look back to our stay here as an oa.sis in life, 
shan’t you, Kawdon?” " 

Ravirdou is silent. He is in one of those 
impressionable moods when we ai'e apt to regard 
the lightest accident as a portent, a “delicate 
omen traced in air,” either for good or evil; and 
the child’s parting nialedictions seem to him— 
child that ho is himself—to be fraught wiKi 
untoward augury of all kinds for the future. 


CHAPTER X 

FADB1> DAFFODILS 

Thk future 1 

—“ Yes,” says Mies Charlotte Theobald, w-ith 
spiteful prescience, “there’s the rub. The 
X>resent will all go smooth enough, as long as 
they have poor James’s money to make ducks 
and drakes of—but the future ! Wliat future, 
what hopes, either for his cliild or himself, can 
a man have who has made such a marriage as 
our brother Praiicis?” 

. “Especially if he doesn’t keoj) his health,” 
rejoins the elder sister mournfully. “Francis 
always had a poor digestion. The same fc/oble 

action of the liver as-” 

“Feeble action of the fiddle-strings, Annie! 
Francis has got his share of the Theolmld lazi¬ 
ness, or he would never have been cajoled into 
marrying the woman he did. But don’t talk to 
nta of bad health. A man leading the life of 
dissipation his lias been and Ihnng still I ” 

“Ah, it takes a great deal to kill people, 
however delicate they are,” remarks the elaest 
Miss Theobald, thinking, perhaps, of’herself, 
and of all the years she has survived her sister 
Cjiatlotte’s bitt«w* tongue. * ‘ Look at our cou sin 
James. He never really digested a moal for 
twenty veai-s —-rr’*'"' 


“ And then died in a minute, with his old will 
tom lip, the new one not signed, and leaving his 
property to the man ino-st wished in the 
world to disinherit—our brother Francis I So 
much for your invalids I” Miss Cliarlotte's.tone 
of disgust exx>rosses more, even, than her words. 

“ Catch a man in honest health, a man with a 
digestion, making such a muddle at the lost as 
that! ” 

“ But ought we to call it a muddle, CIxarlotte? 
It might be more comfortable, certainly, if w^e 
didn’t live in the immediate neighbourhood; 
still, as it 7ia» j>lea8ed Providence to remove 
poor dames to a better sphere, is it not better 
our brbther should come into tlie property than 
a stranger? There’s more cliance of tlieir 
settling down resj^eciably now that Francis ha 
a house and position of his own than there was 
before.” 

“All! You think so.” I represent by full 
stops certain curious interject ioiial sniils on the 
part of Miss Charlotte ’J'iieobald. “ 'J’hen let 
11)0 toll you, Annie, your DJtnark only betray.s 
your usual gross ignorance of human nature. 
Position, to a woman like Mrs. Francis Theobald, 
w ill be ... a thing to laugh at and degrade— 
an opjiortuniiy of dragging us deeper into tlie 
mire th^ she has dragg<.id us ah'oaay. As long 
as they were too xjoor to live in England we 
niiglib jiretend to forget, might flatter ourselves 
that our friends forget, the connection. For 
the future w^e shall have it in daily, hourly- 
evidence before our eyes. You should have 
heard Mrs. 1‘ipiJiri’a voice to-day as she con¬ 
gratulated me on my brother’s return. ‘So 
very agreeable, would* it not be, for us tb have 
him as a neighbour ? ’ And now^ it appears the 
Crosbies met them—met them, and of course 
wouldn’t know^ her—abroad.” 

“ Dear, dear, you don’t mean to say that, 
Charlotte I Well, now, I call it very unkind of 
the Crosbies. I’m sure, for our sainti^ mother’s 
sake, the hospitality they have met with from 
our family^ they might-” 

“ Annie! ” iiiterrux>ts the younger sister, 
sternly. “ Once and for all, let me toll you 
t hat that sort of sentimeat^il talk is bosh ! ” It 
is Charlotte Theohald?s habit to flavour her 
discourse with somejjvhat masculiiie and nervou.s 
turns of expresssion. “ As long as our mother 
lived and gave dinners the world was civil to 
her. And wrhen she died, and could give dinners, 
no longer, the world forgot her—tne Crosbies 
with the rest. Men and women are judged on 
their own merits, not by the kind of dinners 
their fathers and mfjthers gave before them. 
Francis Theobald w'ill bo looked uj>on in this 
neighbourhood just as Brown, Jones, or Robinson 
would be, if Brown, Jones, or Robinson happened 
to have married a ballet-girl. Eight ombek ! 

I should like to know whether they are coming 
or whether tliey are not! ” 

And Charlotte Tlieohald looks forth with; 
a snappish eye along the dreary n)ad w'liich 
leads from the Lidlington railivay station, two 
miles and a half distant, to Thcolialds. 
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Tbeoj^ds. Yes, this IB Jail’s land ol-ft^omise, wt, that is to 
the English country house itt which Blossjrta to &esh and bloo^ a 

^pw up, the house in which, for the first time secret e&tisfftctibn do they loph forward to tho 
sii)ce their marriage, Francis Theobald and moment when Jane, poor creathre, aucusiKjmed 
his wife are to taste the sweets of a settled as she must be to the discomforts of ciari)et|ess 
habitation and a name. Summer is now at her foreign inns, shalf enter: her 
, prime. <Ten days have passed since Jane and home and view ihe aoBd mah^g^ny and ;rd^ 
l^wdon met at Spa.) The weather is delicious, wood, the Kiddernliloiter and damaah; ttot 
the hour the fairest one of the twenty-four, await hertn a jife of respectability. Si?^ will 
Ihit Theobalds looks and feels like a tomb, be taken aback, natufally, until slm gets hM 
When could Theobalds look or feel otherwise? to her position, and Miss who, as 

A twO'StiOned grey stone house, built on the dyspepsia and*laziness allow,^is realfy not 
northern slope of a"hill, trees overahadowing it, unaniiable, has already«prepared in her o#ii 
back and front; for enlivennient, the cawjng of mind a little patronising speech by which she 
a rookery; for prospect, a sweep of unfrequented will endeavour to set the hiimbly-bom, roughly- 
carriage-road and a pond, or imitation lake, nurtured sister-in-law at her ease, 
covered with diu-kweed. . . . Kuch is Francis “ I dare say w'e shall see a good deal of change 
Theobald*s inheritance, such ** the jolly home- in our brother, Charlotte.’* Five more minutes 
like old place ” to which Jane, accustomed all have been ticked into their grave by the hideous 
her life to tho. colour, and stir, and variety of clock on the mantelpiece, and still no sound of 
streets, is now on her way. carriage-wheels breaks the silence. “It is six 

To the Miss Theobalds, whose best, because years since we saw him last, and six years make 
whose youngest, clays were spent here, the house a. difference at his age. Let mo see,** Miss 
i.s a very monument of all thii^a dignified and 'J'heol)ald folds her hands and calculates blandly; 
U) be desired. Omld not TH^balds make up “ Francis is just twelve yo.ars 3 ’ounger than you, 
fh^'enty jl>oda if it had visitors, which it never ('harloUe! for poor mamma had given away all 
ims, and i%the visitors were indifferent on thr her baby• clothes, never thinking there would l»« 
pcoroof siudky chimneys? Does not the drawing any more of us. FAincis witl be thirty ! wo 
ri»om ppsisess one of the finest carved ceilings iji years old the tenth of next January.” 
Chalkshire? Is there not a servants’hall i>roper * “I do -wish,” remarks Miss Clnirlotte, tartly, 
—not a mere housekeeper's r'»om, as you find in “I do w'ish, Anne, you would keep your 
*the class of country houses--a servants* chronologies to yourself. Because you happen 

he-lk R pSest’s room, and a ghost ? *l’hat every to be as indifferent to your age as you are to 
Mhor cliimney in tho house smokes, that the everything else, is no reason younger people are 
sitting-rooms face, north, and are lower tlian to have their baj)ti 8 mal registry thrust in their 
the levc^. of the earth, that no amount of lire, faces a dozen times a day. Remember Frauciss's 
winter or summer, can keep dowm the smell of birthday by your own, please, or by any other 
dry-rot^ a^l neitlxer cat nor trap subdue the date you choose, so long as it is unconnected 
legions of rats—these are facts, certainly, at with me.** 

which stimgers may take umbrage, but which The elder Miss Theobald is a stout, ilusty- 
^ the Miss Theobalds are merely hke the plain, complexioned woman of about fifty. When slie 
n^or-to-be-ehanged features of a face we love ; is not in crape and bombazine, as at present, sJie 
facts disagreeable in themselves, perhaps, but passes her harmless existence in dust-coloured 
unalterable, and against which no (Jhristian and silks, and, for more years than she can remember, 
no Theoba:id would rebel. has taken dust-coloured, or canvas-side-of-thc- 

As wil^tbe hoitse, so with the furniture, carpetviewsofallmortalhopeaandhappiness. 
The room TO whi^ tho sisters now await Francis A woman occupied, primarily, with globules, 
Riiid his #ife is the drawing-room with the and little books on indigestion; secondly, with 
carved ceiling. A long nar»o'Vi'room, dark even supporting the tempers and bullying of her 
on a summer noonday, and at all times a perfect sister Charlotte. Not a bad sort of human soul 
epitome of bad taste and ugliness; the paper in the main. A human soul undecided, after 
« dingy chocolate; dingy chocolate curtains, fifty years, as to the effect of potash and bismuth 
draj^d in the ponderous mode of a bygone Si the coats of the stomach, and humbly 
generation, across the windows; one solitary speculative (on Sunday afternoons) as to what 
looking-glass hung high aliove the hideous clock the kingdom of heaven will be like if poor dear 
upon the mantcljjiece; a “ centre table,** drear Charlotte should happen to get there as well as 
relic of antiquity, placed with mathematical herself. 

^borrectness in the middle of the room; high- Miss Charlotte, her sister’s j&iior by several 
.^bad^liiad chairs ranged stiffly along the walls, years, is still young enough-^md wiU refiiain 
Buf the Miss Theobalds no more dispute it all young enough till she dies—to care for dress: to 
than they would dispute the .Pentateuch, They tar I wo^ld incline tovfards rating her as a bett^ 
isre awa^e, they confess, that the funiiture is woman than Miss Theobald. ^ She, is plain, 
modem ; cousin James was a baclielor, and exceedingly, as you will often/rethark of the 
am not trouble himself as to the jate of^is sisters of handsome men; bf(tTO*^ 8 es with siioh 
upbolsteryA But at least there is no veneer choice care, such perfectioi^ wpro neatness, as 
' foogt it. it is good ; it is a part of Theobalds'; render her slight figui^nnd dark bhir^t 
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the^ lier^ym it is said, 

Bomeox^ loy;ad oertcdnly no 

onis ’lo^^her ^ certainly she 

Iwes nd obe; Abc \;0 ;aH do young and attrac¬ 
tive B^k^ed &>u^ her indignation. 

*^]^aunting, their fahelS oaf ore men, when they 
sheuld at^ lieihe, darning socks, in their 
nursery. if girls diij do mischief enough 
)h the w^orid without if^€«r examf^lo T’ She 
dislikes mch> womeni barbies: dislikes herself ! 
l^ows, hy experrence, iihat life is* inherently 
disagreeable, and does her l)e.st,*on principle, to 
keep up its. chajj^ct^.' Charlotte 'I’heobald 
frequently expresses her belief that she has “ a 
moral back-bone.” She prides herself on her 
honesty ; her capacity of saying, to every man’s 
face, what she^would say in his absence. Ruin 
yoarself, and Charlotte, if you belong to tlic 
family, will stand by you, but in such an 
attitude as almost to ms-ke you prefer ruin to 
salvation. Prosper, and a quarter of an hour of 
her society ^dll cause prosperity to taste hit,tor 
as Dead Soa fruit in your mouth. You feed that 
she must be of use; that so many pungent, 
fermenting properties must fulfil some end in 
t.lio great economy of iiature. Rut what is it? 
Well, when you were fivo years oM, y<»u used to 
ask the same que|?tion about wasps and earwigs, 
and were told that there were certain facts that 
must be accepted, not reasoned abemt. Oharlottb 
Theoi^ald is one of t.lieso facts. 

“''ron minutes and a half past eight,” she 
remarks, turning, after another pause, and IjQok- 
irig at the clock. “ You may do as you choose, 
Anne. Keep the brougham until whatever hour 
suits you. At the quarter I walk home. Rail¬ 
way accidents? Stuff! People like Francis 
Theobald and his wife never come to bodily 
harm,” 

And the generalisation proves correct. Scarcely 
have the words left Miss Charlotte’s lips, 
when the sound of wheels is heard. Another 
minute, and a carriage containing Theobald, his 
wife, and child, all in perfect heedth and spirits, 
approaches, at a rapid pace, towards the house. 

“The gravel!” sighs Anne Theobald, as she 
moA'es slowly across to the window’. “ I must 
^oak to Francis about the gravel. Cousin 
James never allow’ed any furious driving along 
the avenue.” 

“ And another carriage with luggage behind ! ” 
adds Mies Charlotte, peering sourly round tlm 
yidhdow-cnrtain, “ What reckless extravagance f* 
—when Smith could have brought it, at a 
quarter the price, in his cart to-morrow! If 
this is the way Francis is beginning!-- ” 

Francis is lieginning in the same delightfully 
confident and placid spirit with which he inau- 
gurat^es every fresh start in his perpetually- 
staHing life* The first thing, on reaching the 
station at Lidlington, was, naturally, to hire the 
best conveyance^the town possessed; tile next 
to drive to the* principal hotel and order the 
bottle of chainpfgne it could furnish. After 
this came the .dri%e through the pleasant 
country lafies, the fifeset turning tSie land, and 


flowery hedges, and Blossy^s face, to gold* And 
Jafib ’sang aloud os they drove, Theobald 
smoked, and the driver, w’ho also had had his 
glass of champagne, kept his hai»^ up to their 
best pace, and au the world scented loir to them, 
and full of movement and cheerfdness and 
liope I Now’ they have reached home ; and the 
two daffodil sisters, w’ho nto their solitary 
dinner at two, and have drunk no champagne, 
and felt no sunshine, w’aioh them, chill and 
critical, from l»ehind tlm window’-ciirtains. 

“What—what a set they look!” exclaira.s 
Miss Charlotte, helow' her breath, as the carriage 
stops^ She is unacquainted with the word 
“row^ly,” or, I am certain, would have employed 
it here. “ If anyone we know should have met 
them ! ” 

Jane, in an airy summer dross, is sitting 
without her hat, and lias a hand clasped upon 
her husband’s shoulder, as slie looks up, with 
her bright young fat;e, at the sombre house that 
is to be her home. A pipe is hobwoen Mr. 
Theobald’s lips. Blossy, in wdkl excitement, 
cries “lln/.7A! huzy.al” waving up and dow ti a 
great branch of honey.suckle whicb sonu'. country 
children flung into the carriage as they cm-me 
along, 

“A pipe!” says tlie elder sister, with faint 
horror, and raising her haiidkcrcbicf before l»er 
nose. “Oh! if our dear mother could hav*5 
seen this! A pipe in daylight!” 

“And as 1 live,” cries Charlotte,: sorting 
forth from her lair behind the curtains, as the 
disgraceful truth breaks full upon her—“as 
i live—coming into our owrt. parish, and with 
our cousin James mrnrre cohl in his gray^ahMJAey 
are not in movrning 

■ -''VV’ 


CHAPTKH XI 

JANMf/a FIJiST TA9TK (VK lilOSjTJECri'ABI^rW ^ 

travellers enter the sitfetfg^r(K»m# 

bringing ib-wdth themnhe freshness and sun¬ 
shine of the outer vwnrfd, and hapi>ily unconscious 
that a family reunion aw^aits them. Jane's 
hand is upon her husband’s arm ; she is laughing 
meri'ily and loud. Blossy, brandishing alpft ’ 
her honeysuckle, with shouts of purpo^less 
glee, knocks flown a valuable Chinese mandarin 
From his bracket before she has taken^ half-a- 
dozen steps. Two sable-clad figures advance, at 
a funereal pace, to meet them; and M r. Theobald, 
admonished by the pressure of Jane’s fingers, 
puts up his eyeglass, and recognises—hissist^ifB, 

“ Anne—Charlotte, how good of you to come 
over! I didn’t see you for the moment—gettini 
blinder than ever, I’m sorry to say, in fiy ol^ 
age. How are you both ? ’* 

Tliey fold him in a stony embrace, and Miss 
Theobald remarks that it is six yeajra since they 
met last. : Then there is silence? Miss Charlotte 
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lx>pking steadily at Jane; Jane, illogical, but 
right as usual, is deciding that she will haVe 
few®!: friends by two than she had counted on in 
Chaikshire. Blossy, with open eyes and mouth, 
is reoDVoring from the downfall of the mandarin, 
and taking such general stock as her limited 
po'wers permit of everj-^tliing. 

“And here are my wife and child,” says 
Mr, Theobald, neither of the ladies offering to 
speak or move. “Jenny,” putting his arm 
around his wife’s waist, and so drawing her 
forward, “ these are my sisters.” 

The introduction thus formally gone through, 
the Miss Theobalds perform their duty, by 
successively taking Jane’s hand and touching 
lior cheek with their lips. Cold, lifeless, void 
of flesh and blood are the salutes; but Jane 
wants, for the child’s sake rather than her own, 
to conciliate her husband’s people, and receives 
them graciously. 

“It is very kind of you to be here to meet 
us,” she remarks, for safety following Mr. 
Theobald’s lead. 

“ It is not likely we should leave the house in 
the hands of now servants,” observes Charlotte, 
}K)intedly addressing Theobald, not hir wife. 
“ You said nothing about servants in yonr letter, 
Krancis, but we concluded that you would want 
them, and have engaged you two respectable 
(‘ouiitry girls as cook and housemaid. I presume 
tliat is as many as you will keep *i ” 

“Eh? Well, I’m Bui*e I don’t know. I hope 
the cook can cook,” answers Mr. Theobald. 
“By the way, Charlotte, have you ordered 
dinner? We are all of us ready for it.” 

“We concluded you would have dined early, 
Francis. But there are some chops. You can 
have chops and tea when you like.” 

Mr. Theobald puts up his glass, and looks 
from one of his sisters to the other with 
unaffected surprise. “Chops and tea! Good 
heaven, "lyhat a dreadful combinatioij! Tea 
alone—or chops alone—but together! Jenny, 
my" dear, why didn't you remind me to dine on 
the road!” 

Jane answ'ers, diplomatically, that, for her 
I^art, she would sooner have a cup pf tea than 
anything else, still a chop will be jift the thing 
fur Blossy, And then Biopsy, hearing her own 
iiame mentioned, comes a step or two forward, I 
evidently desirous of notice. I 

“Kiss your aunts,Blosa,” says Mr. Theobald, 
taking possession of the only easy-chair the 
room contains. “ Gk) up and give each of those 
ladies one of your best kisses,” i 

“Yes, Blossy, go,” says Jane, pushing her 
daughter on, a little nervously, towards her 
relatives. ! 

But Miss Charlotte’s eyes happen, unfortu¬ 
nately, to be riveted full upon the child’s, 
blooming upturned face; and Blossy stops short. 

^‘Coiue here, niy dear,” says the elder sister, 
amicably, but in the stiff tone of a person 
unaccuRtomed to children. 

“No, me not,” says Blossy, gratiping her 
uu?ther’s dress ti^t with both ner small hands. 


CH. 


“ Go this moment and kiss those nice ladies,” 
says Jane, sternly. 

“No, me not,’’cries Blossy, driven by despera¬ 
tion to violent language. “ Dey not nice. X)ey 
narsy, narsy ladies ! ” 

The Miss Theobalds, it is to be hoped, do not 
understand these fnfantipe accepts. 

“ She looks rather hectic,” remarks the elder 
sister, scanning the brilliant carnations and 
snows of Blossy’s complexion. “ If that child 
were mine, Francis, 1 should try her with a little 
taraxacum.” 

“ She seems to like her own way, and to get 
it,” adds Miss Charlotte. A laundred to one 
the omauMuit wasn’t smashed to pieces. If 
I had any tiling to do with the child, Francis, 
I should nuike her obey.” 

Ux) rises all Jane’s blood at the two speeches. 
“ Blossy has never had a day’s sickness since 
she was born, and never takes physic. Blossy 
has ijerfect health.” This she addresses to the 
older Miss Theobald. “ And as to her dis¬ 
obedience,” looking full into Charlotte’s crabbed 
face, “why, little children are sincere, and 
w'fm’t. go to strangers as they will to their own 
people ; wdiy should they ?*' 

“ Oil, (>1 1 'ovirse not, <Jf course my brother’s 
child looks uxion us as straiigers 1 ” says Miss 
Chariot to. “ Francis,” turning sharply to 
Theobald, who is smiling under bis blonde 
moustache at the little comedy the ladies are 
enacting tor ids amusement, “ I trust, as long 
as you live in this ludglibourhood, we shall never 
liave cause for painful discussions on any suiiject 
Avliatever.” 

‘‘ Amen,” respouds Theobald, x)romptly. *‘ Let 
us pray that wo all go on in the same friendly 
spirit as we have begun to-night! ” 

“ But one tlung I feol called upon, yes, called 
upon, to oba^ve.”, -The sisters are now seated; 
Jane is seated iikewi.se; and Miss Cliarlotte 
casts a wicked eye round uxiou the family circle. 
“You ha’^o lived a greal.. deal abroad, and 1 am 
ready to admit thikt the cu.stoms of foreigners 
I may be our customs; but decency— -Dkcencv , 
I supp<-»pc,' is r^ognised all over the world, 
Francis.” 

“Well, yceg.more or less, I supx) 0 .se it is 
Theobald assents, hecrfully. 

“ Our cousin James is deavl.” 

“So is Queen Anne, my dear Charlotte. If 
our cousin Janies w^ere not dead, I and my wife 
and child would (sertainly not be at Theobalds.*' 

“ He died exactly a month ago,” 

“ On the 28th of May, at three in the af^- 
noon, half an hour after he Imd eaten a hearty 
dinner of lamb and gooseberry tart,” puts it 
Miss Theobald, wlio tdwavs feels it her duty ii 
cxuestions of sickness or Seath to be minute as 
to details. 

“And you, Francis, and those belonging Ia 
you, are in colours ! ” Charlotte Theobald ^vei 
a malignant glance at a knot of cberry-colbure< 
ribbon on Blossy’e hat. “ You come into thi 
neighbourhood—into the very house v^/here^h 
died—in colours 1 ” 
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^ rfalie crimsons v,jth shamo. “It is my fault,” 
she cries. ‘*Yes, Tlicohiikl, it U my fault. 

I forgot all about it. I will niiike lip some 
mourning at once.” 

*^Not if I know it, Jenny,” .*»ays Mr. 
^lieobald, becoming suddenly animated. “ Kot 
a stitch of bia< 5 ;k shall yon or anyone in this 
house put on for James 'fheobald.” 

y our own first cousin, Fnuicis,*' expostulates 
the elder Miss Theobald. 

“ My own first cousin, Annie. I became hir, 
heir by accident, and I feel exceedingly grate• 
fill to him—for his.,jsud<len death ; but J am not 
oing to wear mouniing for hitn. Jcfiny, my 
ear, you have never heard the story of our 
good fortune? You shall hear it in a dozen 
words. Once upon a time, long ago, our cousin 
James made a will, leaving ull the worldly 
goods ho possessed to me. Since then, certiiin 
actions of mine having displeasic'd him, he made j 
up his mind to cut me olf witli a shilling, had 
a new will drawn out to that eihict, and died 
before he had signed it, leaving me, whether he 
liked it or not, his heir-at-iaw. Well, I say 
i am extremely grateful to Intn on many 
accounts, but 1 am not going to wear sack¬ 
cloth and ashes hecauso he is dead, illack does 
not become me, Jano, imr you either.” 

“Become! you can view a duty in such a 
light aa that exclaims Charlotte, with heix:e 
contempt. “ What do you snppo.se the neigh¬ 
bourhood—w'hat do you suppose our frieruls 
will think when they see you fiaunting abc^gt in 
every colour of the rainbow ? ” 

Mr. Theobald is habited in a black morning- 
coat, the rest of his dress is of soberest neutral 
tints. “Every colour of the rainbow? Why, 
Cdiarlotte, you must be getting blind like me. 
What Haunting colours luiyori got about iiu;? 
1 who prhle myself upon ray |K^aste severity of 
fctyle! ” % 

“You can turn wliat I say into ridicule, 
Francis. I am in no humour for joking.” A snifl* 
for every full stop. “ For you and your wife to 

appear in ChalksJure out of ihouming is- 

“To set Mrs. Grundy openly and deliberately 
at defiance, Charlotte,” interrupts Theobald, 
putting up his glass again,, and looking across 
good-humouredly at his yb^^inger sister's face. 
'‘Precisely. Well, I have set Mrs. Grundy at 

defiance all my life-” 

“You have indeed,” says Charlotte, with 
a gWee at Jane. 

“I shall probably do so till I die. I am too 
old to change my ways, and Mrs. Grundy, once 
set at naught, is not a lady to be easily pro¬ 
pitiated. BI0.SS, young woman, come here, and 
let mo boar some of your wise opinions on 
things in general.” 

Blossy rushes across the room, and springs, 
helter-skelter, into her father’s arras, wdiere she 
commences her usual fusillade of chatter, her 
back well turned upon the two “narsy” ladies 
ii^ black* The elder Miss Theobald clears her 
t^dat, mentally measures the width of Jane’s 
fiouQcesi then, in the tone of one who has made 


a discovery, remarks that, “it is light enough., 
really, to road; vot,” r^jualifyi/tg the propositipii, 
however, by adding that “ June is a month in 
which one must expect long days.” Jane, who 
has not the £aintc.st notion of sustaining c(»n- 
vevsation of this kind, answers liliintly, “ Wliy, 
yes, of course we must,’'then is silent. Mks 
Charlotte, her face grey and sharp in tho 
twilight, her smooth snako-sluiped head erect, 
her hands resting, in a somowhat maseuliuo 
mode peculiar to herself, on either knee, sits 
evidently colie* ting her forces for a new assault. 

“ You won't fnni many friends in the neigh- 
boui’liood, I should say, Francis?*’ bhe asks, or 
more correctly speaking, asserts, after a time. 

“Eh—friends? Not a soul,” answers Theo¬ 
bald, who ia choking with suppressed laughter 
over somewhis}»e.rcd fnrnily oi itieiam of IJlosny'^. 
“At least, 1 don’t know yet whether i shall or 
not. What sort of regiment have you got at 
Lidlirigton now?” 

“ lle.iilly I cannot inform you. Wc live, in 
cxtrciJ»el 3 ' quiet style, Annie and T, as l>eth,'ii 
our income. Wo do not,” her head becoming 
more and njore erect—“we do not enter lain 
I the military.” Theobald’s hardly-suppressed 
laughter at this point gets the better of hitsi. 
“Nor was 1 speaking of racro acqtiaintan*-.e. 
Regimental people, here to-day and gone to¬ 
morrow. Blit friends—real sterling friends.’’ 

“Ah, rtsal sterling friends are very rare birds, 
my dear Charlotte,&Hys Mr, TheoI>aId, pulling 
one of Blossy’a yellow einls. 

“No doubt you have found them so. Anno 
and I have thirW-six resident ftimilies on our 
visiting list. But you have chosen to sptuid 
your life in wandering. ‘The rolling stono 
gathers no moss.’” 

“ 'J.'hank heaven, it does not,” says Theobald, 
wilfully misapplying the proverb. “There’s 
that one blcssing^in being a professional tramp; 
you never get moss-grown. Jane, my love,” and 
he turns with an expression singularly irritating 
to Miss Charlotte, tovards his*wife, “what do 
you think of Theohrdds ? 1 have been hearing 

Blrjssy’s coraraentarios. Let me hear yours.” 

Now ten short rnitfUtes ago, had res<»lved 
to strive^^r uttermost not to play the hypo¬ 
crite, but by all ISiifful means to conciliate her 
husbslnd’s sisters. She desirorl, for Blossy’a 
sake, that they shouhl tolerate her. 8he hoped 
that they would, at least, be won by the (jhild’s* 
grace and beauty and sweetness into overlooking 
her demerits. But Miss Charlotte's biting 
speeches, the chilly condescension of Miss ’.riioo- 
bald, have already eiifficjed t-o turn every goo<l 
<lisposition of this ignorant impulsive creH-ture’.H 
licart to gall. Theobald was right on points of 
soohil wisdom. When was he not right ? Mrs, 
Grundy, once set at defiance, can never be con¬ 
ciliated more in t his life I The Miss Theobalds 
were just as much her antagonists as was Mrs. 
Crosbie, as would be every woman in Chalkshirei 
And she would treat them all alike ! 

“What I think of Thealjalds? Well, my 
dear, I think it smells damp.*** 
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$'h« aifitei‘8 exohiinge a |>6^^ed ^Uaoe. 

- “That ahnwa its antiquity, says 

Theobald. “ l^adge of blue bloo^ house te 
smell mildewed. How do you Hte ildfii room? 
Nice old carved ceiling/ isuft it ?” ' 

Jane looks up at thp dingy arabo^oue ab(>ve 
her head, at the heavy centrepiece, t^e ciipids 
exercising their dislocated arms and l^s in the 
corners. “I don’t think I am any judge of 
carved ceilingji,” she remarks, coolly. X 

“1 dare say not,” m^claims Miss Charlotte."" 

Such a ceiling as this is a Work of Art. Such 
a ceiling as this is never to be met with out of a 
gentleman’s house.” 

“ When all these, heavy hangings are cleared 
away,” Jane i>roeeeds, “and when we get 
modem furniture, and white curtains, and 
plenty of fibwers, and line—yes, line the walls 
with looking*glass, I think the ro»jm may be 
pretty. It hasn’t a bit t!ic look of a room that 
people could live in now.” I 

Amu# Theobald rises to her feet, her soul, 
being weaker, more iioiTor stric^ken even than 
Charlotte’s l»y sucli unexaniiJcd audacity. “If 
you will permit me, Francis, .1 will ring for the 
carriage. You and Airs. Theobald will, doubt¬ 
less, be glad to be alone to talk over your 
domestic arrangements. ” 

And the icy tone, the formal “Airs. Theo¬ 
bald,” are deadlier tlirusts, covert though they 
may be, than any of Alias Charlotte’s open ones. 
Even Theobald winces for the moment under 
their eflect. 

The ladies go upstairs to put on their bonnets, 
and Jane, grimly invited thereto by Miss 
Chai'lotte, accompanies themi Stout heart 
tliough she has, she feels a greater coward than 
she ever felt in her life before as soon as she has 
quitted the protecting presence of lilossy and 
Theobald, and* finds herself alone with her 
sisters-in-law. Plvery blind is down, every 
window closed throughout the housq. At tliree 
in winter, at six in sximmer, it is an article of 
the Miss Theobalds’ faith that outer air shall be 
excluded from curtains and French polish. The 
indescribable niustincss of old wood pervades 
the stairciase; a mingled flavour qf dry-rot, 
lavender, and featlier beds is in th# sleeping- 
rooms. Jane feels as though^'she would stifle ! 

; ^ey conduct her through two or throe smaller 
chambers to the purple, or best, room of the 
house. It is of the same dimensions as the 
drawing-room, and contains a huge four-post 
bedstead, the like of which Jane never saw in 
her life before—a four-post bedstead draped 
with purple damask, and covered with a purple 
satin counterpane, upon which repose the crape 
bonnets and mantles of the Miss Theobalds. 
They are arranged with extraordinary neatness 
—each sister’s bonnet exactly over her own long 
black mantle—and, to Jane’s fancy, look, in 
this dim light, unpleasantly like the dead and 
“laid-out”Tbodies of former Theobalds. 

“ Our cousin James died here,” remarks Miss 
Charlotte. “I Conclude you and my brother 
wiU choose it for your own room. The nursery 


has been got ready for the chijd it. tbe fal'thc^ 
end of the house.” 

“ Blossy always sleeps at my side,” says Jane. 

“ This is a very handsome room, certainly ; but 
perhaps one with lather more light and air in it 
would do better for her.” * 

“ I think, Charlotte,” says Mias Theobald, 
suavely, “you will be wise to offer no opinions 
at a}l on matters connecte<l with taste. I really 
think sa” 

And then, each before a separate glass, O 
sisters silently make ready for their deparii;. 

The toilette-tables are precisely alike. Tho 
Miss Tlieobalds’ dresses are alike. Everything 
in the room, even to tho purple watch-pockets 
above the pillows, seems mysteriously dupli¬ 
cated. If two dead cousin Jameses were 
suddenly to rise up and take possession again, 
Jane feels there would be nothing startling or 
out of place in tlie apparition. 

“ Now, if you (iouid hurry a little, Anne,” 
Miss Charlotte’s voice rings through the gloom. 
“How in the world can it matter at this 
time of night whether your bonnet-striuga are 
geonietrioally even or not? You know what 
'fliomas is if the horse is kept.” 

Anne Theobald, thus admonished, Viegina 
groping about, all in a flurry, for a pin; and 
Jane, perceiving her need, politely takes one 
fi^m her own waist-belt and offers it. 

“ I thank you,” says Miss Theobald, opening 
her dreary eyes wide, “i am in mourning. 

I w^ant a black one/* 

Jane shrinks away, conscience-stricken. 

Mr. Theobald is waiting at the house-door 
when they come dc»wn, so has the advantage of 
a few pleasant words alone with his sisters ; for 
after a chill “Good-night” Jane flies off—to 
Blossy, anywhere, where her relations are not. 

“\ ou have the kanie old trap still, 1 see, 
Charlotte?” Cheerfully ho speaks, as a man 
determined neither to give offence nor to take it, 

A pause broken only by the clink of Theobald’s 
eyeglass as it falls down against his waistcoat 
buttons. Thomas, the white-gloved, serious 
coachman, stands outside, a figure of wood 
holding open the door of the heavy old-fashione<i 
brougham. Diocletian, the wliite-stoekinged 
serious cob, stands also, looking straight away, 
down his own nielaiicholy Roman nose, into 
j futurity. 

“Have you given Francis the key, Anne?” 
Miss Charlotte asks at length, her voice duly 
subdued by ireason of Thomas’s presence. 

Miss Thei^ld diaws forth a rusty big key 
from her pocket, and places it, with Bluebearrl 
solemnity, in her brother’s hand. “ The cellar 
key, Francis. You are aware that under 
poor cousin James’~-ahem ! under tlie peonliar 
circumstances of your inheiitance, even the 
wine in the cellar becomes yours.” 

“I hope there is plenty there,” says Mr. 
Theobald. “About the quality of it I have no 
doubt.” , ‘ 

“ Well, no,” Miss Theobald assents. “ Most 
things in this house, I believe, are genuine.” 
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V* AtthougU they maiy not auit the modern “ Charlotte ! ” iutemipts 1M[r. Thoolyald, and, 
of ideas I’* Miss ^ailotte, dark though it jis, his glass goes mechanically 

Theobam upon this takes the initiative. to his oyo, aa>^t alwa^’s does when ho is about to 

* Jane has excellent taste in everything that say something exn|diatio> **let us come to a clear 
aiay be called decorative art, my dear Charlotte understandiiigat once in this matter. Have the 
—you were alluding to Jane, were you not?— kindness7m£to(^hvas8,pl|^se,amoiigyourfriends 
indeed, she has excellent taste on most points, on mine or on penny's oehalf. 1 married ”—-he 
t think. Tke drawing-room really does want forgets to whisper, and Charlotte steps forward 
bri^tening up and modernising. Ton’ll agfee and ehuts the door upon the greedily-listening 
r’th-jJenny, Fm sure, when you see the changes IShpmas—“ I mtvrried, you know, beneath me, 
^^akes.” or what would call beneath me, but 

: It is a painful thing to us to see change of I married to please myself, and it has pleased 
finy kind in Theobalds, a very painful thing.” mo, enormously, ever since. 1 wouldn’t exchange 

Miss Theobald enunciates this truth after the my actress-wife for any lady in creation-” 

manner of some men when they give out a text, “ Good heavens, the servants ! ” says Miss 
and follows it up with a sigh. However, Theobald, glancing nervously in the direction of 
what must be, must be!” she adds, after the kitclicns. 

i minute’s uncomfortable silence. “ I wouldn’t exchange my Bohemian way of 

‘‘Tes,” says Charlotte, taking up the ball, life to be made Archbishop of Canterbury 
**what must be, must. And our duty is to to-morrow. You see in me that very rare 
make the best of it. Francis,” laying her thin thin^, a contented man. As to living quiet, 
liand, with as near an approach to affection as keeping dark, as you advise, Charlotte, until we 
die is capable of, on Theobald’s arm, “I wish know whether we are approved of or not, Pm 
you to understand one thing. We have been afraid it wouldn’t suit either Jane or me. We 
long estranged from you, and the fault, as you saw as wo came througli the town that the 
know, has not been ours- But now that you Lidlingtoii fiower-sbow is ailvertised for td- 
iiave returned to your early home, I wish and morrow', and w'e mean to go to it, meet the 
mean to do my duty towards you—towards you, whole county face to facio and decide for 
and towards those belonging to you, as well.” j ourselves how we like iiheir looks. Wc are 
Theobald groans in the spirit; the recollec- people, both of us, who require amusement, and 
Lions of his youth furnishing him with only too amusement we take, whenever it happens 'to 
many illustrations of what his sister Charlotte come within our reach,” 

understands by that terrible word “duty;” There is anoLlicr ominous silence. “The 
“1 am quite sure you’ll get on with Jenny in flower-show ! You are going to the Lidlington 
time, both of you,” he remarks, evasively. flower-show I Our cousin Janies W'as buried 

“No,” answers Charlotte, “that we shall never only the begimiing of the month,” Miss Theobald 
do. I will speak for myself. I shall never get utters at last, in a hollow voiotJ. 
on with your wife, or like her, any more than she “ I have said my say, and I have oflerea 
will like or get on with me, while I live. These to fulfil my duty,” reniarks Miss Charlotte, 
things cannot be, Francis- She belongs to another ‘ * Perhaps the time may come when you will look 
class; she belongs to another world than ours,” back to this night with regret, Francis, 

“To quite another Avorld!” Mr, Theobald it may. I honfe sincerely for your sake it will not. 
responds, under his breath. Anne, I think we can say gootl-night. There is 

“But she is your wife—she is my sister-in- nothing further to detain us.” 

^•''W. And, since you have brought her liere to Mr. Theobald helps them into their carrii^e, 
■e, I must do my duty in taking her by tlie and gives a sigh of relief as J)iocletian’s chthel- 
iiand as best I can.” like stride hears them slowly away down the 

“You are extremely good, Charlotte. Just avenue. Jane and Jli^ssy come rushing out of 
l>e kind and amiable in your own manner to her, the drawing-room to meet him. ^ 

and poor Jenny will ask no more. She does not “ What was all that long parley about?” Jane 
expect, I do not myself expect, to be noticed by asks. “ Blossy is star\dng for food, but I was 
any of the people in the neighbourhood.” afraid to move till they were gone.” 

“yoil will be content for your wife to live, “My sisters were giving mo the key of the 
and for your child to grow* up—not visited ? ” cellar,” Mr. Theobald answers; “ likewise the 
I shall be perfectly content^ for our pleasant hope that it is w'cll filled. We will 
neighbours to please themselves. Jane and proceed thither at once, also to the kitchen, and 
I will run after none of them, you may be quite see with our owm eyes that the chops are prope^y 
Bi3^. K the neighbourhood doesn’t like us, or cooked.” 

we don"t like the neighbourhood, we shall alw'ays “But first let’s open all the windows,’* cries 
hnvo one alternative open to us—to leave it.” Jane. “Let’s have a little of the sweet, whole- 
“But in the meantime—^l i^eak honestly, as some air of heaven through the hpusev I am 
a true friend, Francis—in the meantime, let choking—choking, and so is Bloss.” 
your wife keep herself quiet and retired, and “It’s your first taste of respectability, my 
I triM do what I can, in the way of getting her dear Jane,” says Theobald, gravmy. “ Ypu wrill 
oall^ on, among our friends. Of a few people get accustomed to the flavour in time, 1 have 
I may ^wiy I am sure, and in time-dpubt, 
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CHAPTER XII 

APFROPEIATED ANqiCLS 

The fiufidmer flower-show is oue oi the great 
events of the year to Lidlington and its inhabi¬ 
tants. Every grade of Chalk shire society, gay 
]^>eople and serious, gentle people and simple, 
go alike to this innocent feast of roses. Only 
they go in batches, each batch at its appointea 
hour; and, as far as possible, manage not to jostle 
each other in their exits and tlioir entrances. 

Thus the ultra serioiie-minded, good or quiet 
set, of the Miss Ilieobald stamp, arrive (reostly 
in old-fashioned broughams) as soon as the doors 
of the gardens are open, and leave exactly as the 
first dnimmer-boy of the regimental band, “ lent 
by kind permission of the Colonel and officers,” 
makes his appearance. Worthy Pharisees these. 
Idiarisccs who cry aloud in high places that they 
are not as other men; they desire to see the 
flowers — the excellent gifts of nature, that 
neither spin nor sew—not new bonnets and 
dresses. And next to thorn, so close, frequently, 
as to shake hands at the gate, come the spiritual 
and social trimmers, Mrs. Crosbie among thorn; 
people who want to make the best of both 
worlds, especially the present one, without com- 
mitting themselves irretrievably to either. And 
then in flocks the W^orld. Foolish virgins in 
summer bonnets and fresh dresses, attended l>y 
slim young soldiers from theLidlington barracks, 
with'mamma-s full-blown and gorgeous, and papas 
in white waistcoats and frock-coats. And the 
band plays, and ices are eaten, and flirtations 
carried on, and the flowers occasionally glanced 
at, till five o’clock, at which hour enter the 
Lidlington milliners’ girls and apprentices at 
sixpence a head, and the military drums and fifes 
are replaced by a German brass band, and Society 
vanishes. 

*' We are a little late, Emma,” Mrs. Crosbie 
remarks, on this 29th of June, when Francis 
Theobald and his wife are about to make their 
first appearance in Chalkshire, in the cjomedy of 
High Life. “But I’m glad to see the Archdeacon 
still here. There he is among the cut-flowers— 
dear old man,” 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Archdeacon?”—a dex¬ 
terous side - movement having straightway 
brought Mrs. Crosbie and Emma among the 
eut-nowers too. ‘ ‘ Dear M rs. lAimly pretty well, 
I hope? Like ourselves, you come early, Mr. 
Archdeacon. Impossible to see the flowers when 
the crush once begins. Ah, these pelargoniums! ” 

And Mrs. Crosbie takes out her double eye¬ 
glass, and, blind to everything else, studies 
pelargoniums and roses at the Archdeacon’s 
venerable side until the dear old man’s departure 
allows her to turn her eyes and thoughts to more 
mundane objects. 

Mrs. Crosbie and Emma are nearly as gaily 
clothed a.*? the flowers themselves to-day. When 
^ey were abroad and among foreimiera they 
u^ed to look ilbdressed. At the Lidlington 
flower-show, where nearly everyone is attired by 


Miss Fletcher, and judged by the Miss Pletchep 
standard, they are quite the two best-dressed 
women present. Whatever the artistic faults of 
her flounces or ribbons, such perfect, such 
radiant contentment is on Emma’s face as renders 
her, for once, an absolutely pretty girl. We 
borrow from the French that phrase of ^^hmut4 
du diahU^^ —beauty of youth. Surely there is 
the* beauty of love, too I Surely the homeliest 
human face, under the sway of the divine pas¬ 
sion, possesses a comeliness of its own, indepen¬ 
dent of lines and colouring. Emma Marsland’s 
engagement with Rawdon is still not formally 
given out. Faithful to the last tp her own high 
sense of honour, Mrs. Crosbie has decided tliat, 
“until the written consent of the guardian ... 
Jamaica is gained, it is Mr. Crosbie’s wish that 
dear Emma shall remain free in the eyes of the 
world.” But everyone within a dozen miles 
round knows quite accurately how matters 
stand ; everyone, as the two young people walk 
about together this afternoon, will look upon 
t-hem as aflianced lovers. And Miss Marsland’s 
delight at the prospect is overpowering. Her 
breath, every now and then, comes short as if 
she were walking upJiill. She turns cold—she 
turns w'arin, so warm that she gets noTvous 
about the scams of her glox'^es, and has to cramp 
bor poor little fat hands into a j) 08 ition that, but 
for love, w ould be unendurable. When, and oh! 
wdicn will the laggard Rawdon appear, and tbo 
delightful duty of trotting him out before the 
assembled world of Chalkshire begin?” 

♦Rawdon, during tlie whole past fortnight, has 
fulfilled every duty of his new' position in life 
with punctilious care, has done everything (the 
writing of love letters include<l) that even his 
motlier’s heart could desire. To-day, for the 
first time, he re>)elled, and rebelled openly He 
w'ould do any other mortal thing that Emmy 
asked him to do. He would not go to a flow'cr- 
show at tw'o and remain till five. Let the ladies 
proceed thither alone, as his mother was 
determined neither to miss the Archdeacon, the 
geraniums, nor the regiment, and he wouhl 
follow—yes, he promised solemnly to follow, and 
in time to have an hour or more of the band and 
the promenading, if that W'otild content them 
and to bo their escort home. 

Alas, the band plays on and on, until a gooc 
half of the programme is exhausted; the last 
the Archdeacon’s (or semi-serious) set vaniahei 
long ago, the tide of fashion is at its height; am 
still Mt's. Crosbie and Emnia walk about unal 
tended by Emma’s recreant lover ! 

“ Oh, mamma, if he shouldn’t come at all !- 
and when I had looked forward so much to tl" 
flower-show, and cot this bonnet to please bin 
although I know blue isn’t my colour. 5 don 
mind so much for ray...';lf, but think how pver 
body will talk about our being her© alone ! ” 

And Emma’s heart is sw'clling and her li 
beginning to quiver, when a sudden turn roui 
a marquee brings her abruptly face to face wi 
the woman she has learned to dread the me 
on earth—Jane Theobald. 
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• **&atnmai” she gasps^ stoppiiig short- *‘Do 
you see tlie Theobalds ? What aliall we do ? ” 

“ We shall pass quietly on, my dear Emma,’* 
Jinswers Mrs. Crosbie, without a change of 
<*olour, without a flatter of the Hervey eyelid, 
and we shall see nobody. A cut would be in 
the wrorst possible taste until we know for cer¬ 
tain what everybody else means to do. We 
sliall,** attuning her voice into a discreet 
monotone as the distance lessens, “just walk 

qtiietly on-and see-nobody.** 

And they do so. The hot blood flames over 
Jane’s cheek, but she looks steadily into the 
fa-jes of both as they pass. Mrs. Crosbie gazes 
placidly on fcow^ards the north pole; Emma’s eyes 
arc* never raised from the ground. The deed is 
done. Not even by the coldest, most frigid 
aalutatioii is Francis Theobald’s wife, the Prin’ 
cess (’ziirtoriska of Spa, to be recognised hero, 
oil the sacred soil of Clialkshire. 

“ So that is settled ! ” says Jane, bravely, yet 
with a certain passionate tremor in her voicct, 
“1 like to know exactly how I stand, and now 1 
do know it.” 

‘ ‘ Let us hope we can exist without the Crosbiti 
])atronagc, iny dear,” say.s Theobald kindly. 
“ You are the prettiest and the best dressed 
M'oiTuin here, Jenny. Let that support you, 
even under Mrs. Crosbie’s neglect.” ; 

“Neglect; I call it an insult,” says Jane, 
very low. “ Yon told me I should have ser¬ 
mons preached to me when I came to Clialkshire, 
and so I have. Fortunately for my poor eompre- 
liciJrsion, they are sermons easy to understand?” 

Before Theobald can answer, a friendly hand 
is laid on his arm. “ How are you, old fellow ? ” 
s.ays a friendly familiar voice close behind them. 
“Mrs. Theobald, too ! This iff a pleasant sur¬ 
prise. Who w'ould have thought of meeting you 
in such a place as Lidlington.^* 

“Brabazon! Brabazon in the flesh! And | 
wdiat tlie deuce are you doing in this part of 
the world ? ” answers Mr. Tlieobald, when his 
t-'yeglass has enabled him to recognise the new¬ 
comer’s face. 

Arifl then they all shake hands, and Jane’s 
volatile spirit liaes twenty degrees on the instant. 
If she has more foes, she has more supporters in 
this land of strangers than she knew of, 

Captaiii Brabazon is one of the people the 
Theobalds speak of as an old friend. Two yc^ars | 
ago they spent a summer in his society in Kins, 
and sihee that time have twice met accidentally, 
aild had jovial times together in Brussels and 
Paris. I’hey have never asketl, or wante<l to 
ask, who Captain Brabazon is; Captain Brabazon 
bas never asked, or wanted to ask, who they 
are. Out of England such details, even among 
fenglislhmen, are void of interest. A. is a 
pleasant fellow, or has a pretty wife ! B. likes 
• to invite them to dinner, or to go with them to 
the play 5 it is sufficient. And yet, the moment 
A. and B. meet on Englisli territory, tht^y feel 
it appoint of honour ^ disclose their mutual 
conditions and reasons of existence ! Before 
another minute is over Mr. Theobald explains 


that he is a Chalkshire man by birth, and having 
unexpectedly come into a small property in the 
neighbourhood, et ceMm. Captain Brabazon, 
for the first time, tells the Theobalds to what 
regiment he belongs, and adds that lie is now 
stationed at lidliugton. Awfully slow quarters; 
brains exhausted over fruitless devices for de- 
stro^ung tiiae; looks upon it as a special inter¬ 
position of providence having met Mr. and 
Theobald. Then, naturally, he joins them in 
their walk. 

They come acroyoilier otiicers of tlie regi¬ 
ment, come across the Colonel himself; Captain 
Brab«tzon introduces everybody. The Colonel, 
a susceptible Irish batchelor of fivo-and-forty, is 
smitten by Jane on the spot, and joins them too. 
Every subaltern from the Li<llington baiTacks 
wants atraiglitway to bo introduced to Mrs. 
Theobald. SIkj is tlie i)rcttie.st woman, the best 
dressed woman, the newest woman in the gar¬ 
dens. As far as one no insignificant sectioii 
of society goes, Jane may consider herself 
“launched.” 

Launched 1 The mammas ajid tlaugliters 
watching her progress askance from beneath 
their parasols ask thcinaelv'es blankly, how all 
this is going to end! It has become a generally 
received opinion in the neighbourhood of latV 
(I do not say owing to any special or underhand 
influence), that Mrs. Francis TUc(;bald ■will not 
be calltid upem. 

“ We should certainly not condemn x>nrsons 
of tlie artist class, because thev are artists,” Mrs. 
Cro>'.bio has remarked, more ilian once, when the 
subject of Jane's ^dsitability has been broached 
before her. “But I cannot see- -I cannot see 
tliat we are called upon to make associates of 
them.” And the seed thus sown has, certainl3^ 
fallen upon good ground. It was known, long 
ago, under what circumstancea France The<»bald 
wooed and married hi a wife. It has transpired 
now, partly through the outspokenness of Mr. 
Crosbio and Rawdori, partly through the grudg¬ 
ing admissions of Emma Marsland, that she is 
pretty. And all the mammas and daughters in 
the neighbourhood of Lidlipgtou are, at least, 
ready to endorse Mrs. Croabie’s sentimouta. 

They would not soqdemn, they would be very 
sorry to condemn a person in Mrs. Theobald’s 
position merely on account of her lowly birth or 
antecedents ; still they cannot sets taking all the 
circumstances of this particular case together, 
that they are called upon to associate with Mrs, 
Theobald herself. 

But what if Colonel Manleverer, what if the 
whole of the officers of the regiment hold a 
different opinion ? As the Colonel w'alks along, 
all devotion, at Jane’s side, Theobald and 
Captain Brabazon following, he take? off his hat 
to different ladies, married and unmarried, of 
his acquaintance, and by no faintest shade of 
coolness in the responsive salutations dare any 
of tliem show disapproval of his commnionl 
In a small place like Lidlington, the Colonel, 
above all the unmarried Colonel, of a regiment 
is an authority. The situation is grave. Mrs. 
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Groiabie, iratcbing events from afar, thanks her 
good genius that sl>& ventured upon no stronger 
measure than *‘not seeing” Jane a while since. 

It really seems, Emma, love^” she remarks, 
'* it really seems, and very glad I am of it, that 
this poor Mrs. Theobald is to receive a little 
notice after all.” 

“I never doubted that she wouhl,” answers 
Miss Marsland, whose spirit is growing bitter 
under Rawdon’s continued absence; “J never 
for a moment doubted that Mrs. Theobald would 
be run after—^by gentlemon;” 

But Mrs. Theobald is destined to receive 
notice” from a power higher still than Colonel 
'Mauloverer, a power wiioso social dictates no 
one in' Chalkshire has over yet thought of 
disputing. It comes about thus: and to give 
due dramatic effect to the scene of Jane’s 
solitary triumph, 1 should premise, tliat not 
only Mrs. Crosoie and Einnia, but pretty nearly 
t^vory other matron and maiden at the flower- 
.show, are rangfMl around as spectators: 

‘ You must have an ice, Mr-s. Theobald,” says 
(.'Olonel JMauleverer, as they pass l>eforc the 
refreshment-tent, the only iWlly cool place in 
the gardens, and near, but not too near Ob the 
band- “ I want you to listen to this next set of 
waiters. Our Imndmaster has written them, 
but they are not christened yet. Do you think 
you ootud help him to a nanie ? ” 

“ Certainly,” says Jane, without hesitation. 
“ Call them by the Christian name of the 
prettiest aijd most popular woman in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Nothing r an be simpler.” 

“The prettiest and most popular w'oman in 
the neighbourhood! Well,” say-s the Colonel, 
gallantly, “as Mrs. Theobald only arrived 
yesterday, 1 suppose one would have to fix upon 
Lady Rose Golightly.” 

“ And they must be the * Lady Rose Waltzes,* 
of course,” interrupts Jane, “^'hat is to say, 
if * Lady Rose ’ is not too much of a fine lady to 
allow* it ? ” 

“Lady Rose? Oh, she is less of a fine lady 
than anyone in Chalkshire. Lady Rose is a 
charming little wcvimn. I*ra sure you and she 
would get on capitally.” 

“But Lady Rose!” ,sars Jane, with due 
emphasis on the “Lady.” * “I know nothing 
about the aristocracy, or about aristocratic 
titles myself, but inustn’t her father have been 
an iiarl or duke; or some tip-top swell of the 
kind?” 

Colonel Maulevcrer wonders for one moment 
who this pretty ignorant woman at his side uoas/ 
AYell, never mind, she is a pretty woman, and 
a delightfully unaffoefeed one, too. Fancy, here, 
in Clialkshii-e, meeting any human being who 
could unblushingly own toT knowmg nothing of 
the aristocracy! 

“Lady Rose Golightly is a daughter of the 
Diike of Malta. She is not a dozen yards away 
from us—^the little lady in white and green, an <3 
with a great plate of strawberries in her hand— 
l^e Bhali be close to her directly. A daughter 
of late, a sister of the present, Duke of 


! ^ - 

Aialta. When she bame out more than ten yea»3 
ago—Lady Rose is now nine-and-twenW—she 
1 m ofiers from half the noble houses in Europe, 
and said ^no ’ to all of them. Was she ambitious? 
Was she in love ? No one but Lady Rose knew. 
She remained unmarried till she was three or 
four-and«twenty, then, one fine morning, married 
poor young Golightly of the Blues, and separated ‘ 
from him in six mouths. In ten words, there is 
Lady Rose’s history.” 

‘ ‘ Is she thought'pretty ? ” 

“Oh, tastes difier,” saj’^s the old Colonel, too 
well informed to praise on© w'oman to another. 

“ She is before you, Mrs. Theobald. What is 
3'onr opinion ? ” " 

“ I don’t think one w’oman can ever judge of 
another. It is w^hat I should call a wasbed-out 
face. Hair, complexion, eyes, all the same 
colour.” 

“The Bc^audesei'ts arc all like that. ►Some 
people ad mire the stjde. ’I’u me bright colouring 
is the first beauty a woman can possess.” 

I “And why doesn’t she live wnih her husband 
—Lady Rose, I meiin ? ” 

“ All, that is the question—w*)iy? Golightly 
friends say one thing; Liady Rose’s anotl; 

For my part,” adds the Colonel, “1 can never 
believe in any of these sad stories that the fault 
»:6 on the lady’s ride.” 

“And I,” says Jane, “believe that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred it is. But, perhayis, 
Colonel Mauleverer, you speak as a bachelor ? ” 

“Alas, Mrs. Theobald, I do! Mine is an 
untow*ard fate. I roam in search of domestic 
blessedness round the world,. and whenever 
I meet a woman I could like well enough to live 
and die with, I am certain to discover that she 
makes some other fellow’s happiness already,” 

“How touching! You are quite positive, 

I suppose, that all those appropriated angels 
would charm j’ou equally, if they were free?” 

This interesting conversation has brought 
them close beside the chief refreshment stall; 
and Jane is enabled to insi)t‘ot, at first hand, the 
(■.harming little woman with whom, according to 
Colonel Mauleverer, she would be sure to get on 
so capitally. 

I^ly Rose Golightly is decidedl^^ not a pretty 
w*oman, and yet she is more than a pretty woman. 
She has the gift of fascination. Wherein does 
this fascination lie ? Y*ou will find no two ptiople 
give you the same answer to that question. 
A small hand and foot; a short upper lip; 
quantities of flaxen Bond Street hair; these 
exhaust the catalogue of ehanna Lady Rose's 
greatest admirers ore able to make out for her. 
And against these, what defects! A complexion 
marred by a dozen London seasons, whose 
ravages no art can hide; over-prominent grey 
eyes, from which neither stimulants nor iMa- 
dqpna can dispel the weariness; a figure— 
but no, I stop. Lady Rose is fasdnating. Nc 
one in the world, or at least rdi ChalKShine, 
denies that—(“ though, 4f she were not a dUkeV 
daughter, my dear madam, we ^ould see hoy 
much^of the fascination is getmim /At ihi 
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present inomeut, pretty girlss, nice girls, gii'ls in 
their first fresh bloom, left neglected, Lady 
Hose, in her draggled green and white muslin— 
she wears out her old dresses down in the 
ct.»untry—and writh the sun lighting up e\^ery 
imperfection of her faded face, is surrounded. 

She accords to Jane a single (loid look out of j 
lialf-closed eyelids, nods, and gives a pleasant! 

how dVo do,*’ to (yolonel Mauleverer. Then, | 
suddenly, she sees Captain BraVjazon and Mr. | 
J''hei)hald; and in a; second a curiously vivitl! 
flush of colour has l ison over I«'idy Goliglitly's I 
cheeks. | 

“Will you come and have a turn with me, 
('•ax>tain Biabazon?”-'-little Brabazon having 
manfully passed through the competitive crowd 
and reached her side. “Oh, yes, Tve done my 
.^traw berries—till I begin another plate. M e,an- 
tirne, I w'anl to ask you something,*’ 

She puts up her parasol, and goes foiih 
sbruptly into the bhizing sunshine, Captain 
Brabazon, envifM.l by evt i'ylM.i<.ly , ac(!cnnpaiiy ing 
Vier. 

“AVho are these new )KiOpk‘ that you and 
Colonel Maulcvorer are walking alxuit with ? ’’ 
“They aro rcinarkably nice people,” answers 
V>rabazon, not fooling very sure what ground lio 
stands on. “1 kneAv them first at Eins, af^cr- 
Mardft in Paris. They arc as nice people as 

1 ever mot in my life, and-” 

“ t)h, 1 am sure of all that, Tlieir name is?'’ 
“Theobald. He tells me he has ju^t come 
into a little property in this ueighbour-liood. 
'riuj place itself is called * Theobalds.’ Inherits 
it from a cousin who meant to cut him oif, but 
hadn’t time. Apoplexy. Codicil not signecl. 
Old will tpi-u up. Heir-at-law. Quite a X'omaiitic 

“And the-” Lady Rose looks straiglit 

away before her as she asks this, “ the young 
lady in the extremely brilliant silk is—Mrs. 
Theobald ? ” 

“ Mrs. Theobald is the lady w lio w a.s w alking 
witli Colonel Mauleverer.” 

“ Who was she, do you know ? ” 

Caj)tain BraV>azou believes, from internal 
evidence only, that Mrs. Theobald was some* 
thing connected with the stage. “ May be 
wrong, but believes it was something of the 
kindj still-” 

“You are right, Tm sure,.” interrupts Lady 
Kf»se Colightly. “ She has the indescribable 
look all those people have ; p-nd, indeed, 1 
roinemher hearing at the time that Mr, Theobald 
had made some -unfortunate marriage. I knew' 
Erancis Theobald very well, in town, a good 
many years ago.” She volunteers the statement 
in ayswer to Captain Brabazon’s look of inquiry. 
‘And, of course, I recognised him just now. 
But I thought it wise to make a few domestic 
inquiries before renewing the acquaintance. So 
they have come to live in this neighbourhood, 
have they ? A pleasant acquisition to the 
Chaikshire society.” 

Very,” saysCaptain Brabazon, sententiously. 
rive minutes^ ciJbversfitioh wdth Theobald have 


sulticed to make hyn doubtful as to whether 
Chaikshire society and his friends, the Theobalds, 
will get on or not. 

“I tliink I may as well ask Mr, Theobald to 
join our party t^-morrow\ Anything in the 
shape of ti new face i.s pleasant in Chaikshire* 
One could ask him to dinner without his wife, 
Hurcly V ■' 

“One might attk him,*’ retuiTis Captain 
Brabazon, with empliasis. Ho lias an immense 
admiration for Jane, would do and say much to 
have tlic chance of taking her in to dinner, 

V Ihit you don't think he w“OLild accept. Ho 
yon mean that ?” 

“ Well. Theobald is a queer eoinpound, Thn 
veriest Bohemian tliat ever lived, in mauy 
lliings, and yet punctilious, puiu;tilious to a 
fault;, on some points. You must allow, Lady 
Bose, it- would look rather like a slight to his 
w ife to leave her tnit in a first invitation.” 

“A first invitation!” For an instant the 
comers of Lady Kosc'a lips fjuiM>r. “ 1 thought 
1 told you 1 knew Francis Theobald well in 
old dity.s ? However, in otic sense you are right. 
This is ii\y first invitation to tiim as a married 
man, and I suppose it wdll be as well to ask her, 
too. Only mind,” she adds this after a minuto’s 
pause, “mind one tiling, Captain Brabazon, 

1 shall look to you to take Mrs. Theobald 
complcloly off my hands, if 1 do ask licr. Voiv 
fully understand'that ? ” 

(.Captain Brabazon tin; charge with 

rather suspicious readiness, and Lady Rose re* 
traces lier.stepa towards the refreshment tent. The 
'J'hcobalds are a till tluTc ; Jane eating ice, and 
surrounded by a ring of the same courtiers who, 
five minute.s licfore, w'erc fighting to hold I^ady 
Rose’s parasol or hand her a teaspoon; Theobald 
in a comer, di.scurfsing with the Colonel over the 
propriety of getting up a little loo, as on enliven- 
ment to iho dulness of the barracks at Lidlington. 
j He is the handsomest man present, the only 
j man w orth looking at in all this dreary jj^vindal 
crowd, Lfwly Rose thinks, promptly. Her heart 
gives a thump-~as loudly as can 6e expected of 
a heart that has thurifiied so many years, 
and for so many different objects. She 
remembers her clf k time, long distant, when a 
certain little romance was being enact^ in her 
lif(5, with a certain person for hero. Could 
those lore-lit days but come again! Hay, could 
but a single gleam of the old divine refractions 
light up "the prose of her disillusioned, fast- 
w^aning youth! Lady Rose walks straight up 
to Theobald, tho crowd dividing for her on 
cither side, hut when she reaches him stands 
dumb. Lady Rose Golightly dumb, shy, aful 
with a blush like a girVs upon her saUo% cheek t 

“ I never, myself, care for inoi-e than five,” 
Ba 3 ’^a Theobald’s voice. It seems to come to her 
from the other side the grave. Unless, of 
course, you liave Irish loo, then-” 

The importance of the subject brings Mr. 
Tkeobald’a glass into his eye, and by ehsipce 
Lady Rose Golightly comes within its focus. 
Sbe says, “HW d'^e do, Mr. Theobald?’’ in 
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it voice admimbly divested of all emotion ; she 
gives him her fiand; they make one or two 
<u}mtnonplace remarks, like people who parted 
froin each other yesterday. Then each stands 
silent, looking into the other’s face, and Colonel 
Mauleverer opportunely begins asking Lady 
Hose’s opinion about the waltzes that have just 
been played, aiid the name that has been pro¬ 
posed for them. 

Lady Hose, who has not listened to a bar, 
pronounces the waltzes a complete success. If 
they may be called by her name ? Why, it 
would be only too great a flattery to her. fshe 
u'ill tell Herr Bergmann so, lierself; and over 
i^ady Rose Golightly trips to the Gorman band¬ 
master, who takes his hat off to the ground, and 
blushes all over his bald Teutonic forehead with 
delight at this public tribuf/e paid to his genius 
by flie great lady of the neighbourhood. Then 
she comes back to Tlxeobala, and the Colonel, 
divining, ^rhaps, that he is not wanted just at 
present, disappears. 

♦^You fiiia me very much changed, Mr, 
Theobald ? Should you have known me, 1 
wonder, if I had not spoken first? ” ^ 

“I sliould liaAe knowm you anywhere, and 
under any^ circumstances. *1 see no change in 
you, Lady Bose.” 

: Lxcer»t that she has giowu yellow and thbi, 
and older by half a century. When will men 
learn to speak the trutli to women, and how’ 
much wilb|>romen value the truth when they do 
speak it? 

“It seems odd that you and I should meet 
like this ! What became of you,” she turns her 
eyes away from his, “ after the Camerons’ ball ? 
Tliat must be six, seven—yes, indeed it is, seven 
years ago this month. It was on the 30th of 
June; I never saw you, to speak to, since.” 

“ Lady Cameron’s was the last Loudon party 
to which I ever went,” Theobald answers, 
quietly. “From tliat day on I dropped, as 
completely as though I had never had a place 
there, from the wond and everything belonging 
to it.” 

“From on© section of the world, you mean. 
You have managed to exist in a different one, it 
seems.” ’ 

“Yes, 1 have managed to exist. So have you, 
LadyRose.” 

There is, or Lady Hose imagines there to be, 
a shade of reproach in Theolmld’s voice. And 
all her woman’s heart returns to him more and 
more. Alas, if Lady Rose but knew how happy 
a man Theobald’s actress-wife has made him 1 

“ We spend our lives, most of us, it seems to 
me, Mr.i Theobald, in making mistakes and 
I’cpeiitiug of them afterwards.” 

“ In repenting—sometimes in repairiitg them, 
may we not ? ” he asks. 

“Oh, there are mistakes that never can be 
repaired,” says Lady Rose Golightly, in a tone 
of subdued pathos she always employs when she 
hap occasion to speak df^lier own marriage. 
“ But what am 1 thinking of all tliis time,” she 
goes on, “ not to ask alraut your wife ? Mrs. 


Theobald is here, I know; Captain Brahazon 
pointed her out to me, and 1 think her chm^ing! 
Will you inttt)duce us, please ? ” 

And so it comes to pass that Mrs. Theobald, 
the unvisited, the adventuress, is brouglit up by 
her husband, the whole society pf Lidlington 
looking on, and introduced to Lady mse 
Golightly. 

The whole society of Lidlington has more to 
see yet. Lady Rose is not a woman of half 
measures. For good oi* for evil, whatever she 
undertakes she carries out thoroughly. She 
has renewed her friendship with Francis 
Theobald ; has discovered, at the end of three 
minutes, that her feeling for him is—pretty 
much what it always was; and for his sake 
resolves to behave well (Lady Rose’s doctrines 
on this point of “ behaving well ” are souicwhat 
broful) to his wife. 

“ Shall we take a turn rouiul the gardens, 
Mrs. Theobald?” she asks Jane, i)resentl 3 \ 

“ I don’t know whether you have iioiiced the 
azaleas? They really are beautiful. There is 
one plant from ni^'^ own garden that I am 
conceited about, if you will let me show it to 
you.” 

And then, full in tlm face of everybody, Mr.s. 
Crpsbie, Mias Marsland included, “the young 
person in Uie extremely brilliant silk, ’ and 
Lady Bose in her dirty, green-and-wliite muslin, 
wait: forth into the sunshine together, friemls. 

Lady Rose is all sweetness ana condescension; 
Mrw. ’Theobald is shy, and does not warm readily 
into talk. She is perfectly ignorant of great 
ladies and of their attrilmles, and is not sure 
whether she ought to say “nij’ lady” sometimes 
or not; and, besides, it i.s such a very now' 
sensation to Jane., this of being patronised ! 
Lady Bose thinks her a fool; one of tliosc 
brainless dolls men marry for the sake of their 
pink cheeks and blue eyes, and pities Theobald 
more and more. 

“ This is the azalea I spoke of. .But porhajxs 
you don’t care for such things? 1 am foolish 
'about flowers. I am obliged to create interests 
to fill up my life. You have children, 1 think?” 

“ I have one child,” answers Jane ; ** a little 
daughter of three.” 

“ Ah ! that must be a great re.sourue, 1 am 
sure. Don’t you find it so ? ” 

Jane is silent. tShc has never looked upon 
Blos.sy in the light of “its” being a resource 
against einmi. 

“Sometimes 1 have thought a child would 
have made me happier, but really one cannot 
tell. I fancy there niu.st be a great deal of 
anxiety with children when they are ill, and 
anxiety kills me. I have such wretched nerves. 
Still, one wants something to interest one, and 
nothing does interest one, Mrs. Theobald, does 
it?” 

Jane answers rather stupidly, “She is sure 
she doesn’t knows” and Lady Rose goes on ; " 

“ What one wants of course is constant 
excitement—if excitement would only last! 

I was a Httle amused at Hurlinjiham last season, 
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jast while it was new. Then I got sick of it. * becomingness of pale blue and pink roses. So, 
Everyone shoots so well, and the pigeons die so to please her lover, Emma has caused this comr 
rnonotohously. You like a pigeon match ? " biriation to be worked into form by Miss Fletcher, 

I wouldn’t be at such a cruel thing, if I was not in common cheap materials, like Jane’s, but 
shot for it myself ! ” cries Jane, with warmth. in richest silk, laces, and furbelows, and with the 
“Ahl-tender-hearted. I have heard some result be secs, 

r ople are like that. I don’t know at first that “ 1 am glad you like me, Rawdon. Mamma 
quite liked seeing the poor little wretches thought so muc!i blue might make me look loud, 
tumble over, but I got used to it. I get tiscd so Apropm of that—well no, a^irQpQft of nothing - 
.soon to everything, good and bad alike. Even bntwdio do you think is here and not in mourn- 
1 .he opera doesn’t it once did. You ing? Mrs.'^ JMppin snys she thinks it hardly 

are fond of music? You play and sing ? jVo ? decent - your Spa fri(^Tul Mrs. 'riieobald 
Then you draw, perhaps? ” Tlio tell tale blood dyes Ilawdon's brr»wn face 

“I d(^ nothing,” answers Jane; “I haven’t up to tlio temples; othenvise he keeps himself 
an accomplishment belonging to me, except the {in hand well. “Mrs. Theohahl? What I with- 
one I learnt in 1113 ’ professitm when I was a girl out h€?r husband, or with him? ” 

- -dancing ! ” “t>h, tl>cy are both here, and it seems have 

“And that, I am sure, you do to perfection, plenty of friends alrea<ly. Lady Hose is quitti 
1 only wdsh I did any one thing well, instead of intimate with them; ami as to the officers'•-—” 
everj’^thing badly. But I have never had time There is no need for Emma to finish the 
for real application. Now would yon like to sentence. Exactly before them, at a distance 
see the oaltteolariaa ? ” of about a dozen yards, stands Jane, still close 

Not a solitarj’' i<loa have they in common, j beside the band, and st^ill with a ring 
thcs(' two j'oung women, who are destined to j admirers around her. Colonel Mauleverer, little 
be placed in such curious juxtaposition or i Captain Rrabazori, a ilnttering train of sulKib 
rivalry. Ry the time thc^^ have got through ’ terns, all eager for her smiles ! She is looking 
the calceolarias they arej rcctuced to mono- her best in iho delicate mauve dress (how well 
syllables; by the time they find themsel’^s, Rawdon reraembers hr^r showing it to ])(» 
with relief, at the refreshment tent again, are Lausac I) wlii«-h LjwI^' Ro.se called “that ex- 
siionti. tremcly brilliant silk,” and with so much 

“Thank heaven that duty is over!” thinks atteution, and so large an audience. A woman 
Lady Rose, as Tlieohald and Captain Bi*abazon who has been once an actress at homrt retains 
come forward to meet them, “1 need never her actres=s instincts to the last, as surely as 
say as much to her again while I live. Now a woman of fa.shiori retains hers. Witli Lady 
for the reward." Rose Colightly, alone, she was ill at ease, 

And, con.seious of her own rectitude in having I aw kward as a schoolgirl. AVith half-a-dozeii 
behaved well to Theobald’s wife, awaj’ Lady \ men contending for her favour, and half-a- 
Hose Golightly w^alk.s, with Theobald himself, hundred ey<!S looking on, Jane lireathes her 
to the shadiest, most sequestered portions of owm atmosphere, laughs iier own laugh, talks 
the Ijidlingtori nursery-ganlens, and is seen no her own language, is herself again, 
more. ' Rawdon Crosbie stops short, and watches her 

smiling unconscious face with foelingB of most 
unwarrantable bitterness. How utterly tlio 
Spa ball, and the walk home in the moonlight, 
how utterly all the sweettiefla, the romance of 
their brief' acquaintance fiiust have died from 
thi.s light-miTided^ficklcj^ouug woman’s memory, 

CHAl’TRR XIII whilst h(v- — ... . 

“(Jomeawa3% Emma!” tho tone of his voice 
LADY ROSE OOLIGITTLY .vctuully makes MiP.S Marsland jump. “There’s 

Just at this juncture RaAvdon Crosbie makes nothing in worse taste than for ladies to flock 
liis appearance on the scone. round a regimental band as they do here. 

He joins Emma at once; meekly receives his E dcte.st it. If women only knew,” assuming 
scolding for being late; then, with the best tlie true marital tone ahmdy, “what men say 
grace he can, resigns himself to the prospect of of thc^m afterwards ! ” 

being exhibited, as an engaged man, before all He marches Emma off to one of the least 
Emma’slittleLidlington world for tho rcmaiiuler frequented walks in the gardens--where they 
of the afternoon. come across Theobald and Lady Rose-*makes 

“You look very nice indeed, my clear Emmy, her affectionate and bitter B])eeche» by turns, 
now that you are not lecturing; ” this he remarks rails against women, against men, against flower- 
after they have made the round of the gardens, shows, and miliary bands, and the fools and 
and have been seen anci smiled at by everybody, coquettes who listen to them. At last, abruptly, 
* “ I never knew you wear a prettier bonnet or in connection with nothing that has gone before, 
dreW” inquires if his mother and Mrs. The^ld have 

Ever since he met Mrs. Theobald in Spa, met and recognised each other? 

RawTion has been going into raptures afiout the “ We>^we did meet Mr. and Mrs. Theobald/*^^ 
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answers Emma, evasively. ^^But that was 
belenre we saw anyone speak to them, and 
ibamma thought it as wise to take no doeisivc 
step towards renewing the acquaintance; you 
understand, Rawdon?- 

** I understand nothing, unless I am told it 
^inly,” answers Kawdon. “You met Mrs. 
xbeol^ld before you knew Lady Rose GoUghtly 
was going to notice her and (*ut her.. Is that 
it?*’' 

‘*I hope I know too well what is dno to my¬ 
self to cut anyone. There were other people 
passing at the tiuu*, and neither mamma no« 1 
looked in the direction of Mr, and Mrs. Theo¬ 
bald. Simply that,*’ 

*‘ Did she see you ? ” 

lii? How can I tell you,’ since I was not looking 
in their direction.” " . 

After this the lovers walk bank, without the 
interchange of many more seutinujiils, towards 
the :point from whence they started. !Mrs. 
Crosbie forin.s one of the knot of dowagers wli<> 
are obstructing the entrance of the rcfreslunent- 
tont, at this hour the most popular lent in the 
garden. And here Rawdon disburthens himself 
of his betrothed, thou rushes off, forgetting all 
his anger of five minutes ago, to search for Jane 
-—to find out whether that light-minded, fickle 
young woman means to be oflended with him or 
not ^ 

He has not far to seek. Mrs. Tlieobald is 
eating a stiawbeiTy ice just outside the tent, 
with Oimtain Brabazon holding her parasol, and 
evidently making all the running he can during 
the absence of the Colonel. Slie looks round, 
she sees Rawdon Crosbie intentl}^ watching her, 
and a smile and flush of recognition light up 
her face. Two seconds more and lie is at her 
side; I 

“You see we have kept our word —we| 
have really taken possession of our Cbalkshirc 
estates,” Jane remarks, as they shake hands. 
“I was afraid you wero not here when I saw 
your mamma and Miss Marsland alone.” 

She is not offended then. Yet something in 
her demure voice as sl!e says these two ominous 
words, “ your mamma,” something in the mock¬ 
ing expression of her blue oj'es* makes Rawdon 
Crosbie hot and cold by turns. How can he tell 
what highly dramatised vei-sion of the Jion ilJe 
Oi^rtoriska mistake vrill not be detailed in 
another minute fot Captain Brabazon’s benefit ? 
He makes an absurdly stiff little speech 
welcoming her to Chalkshire; asks for Mr. 
Theobald, for Blossy. 

‘ Theobald is here, or was here five minutes 
ago; Blossy is at home at Theobalds^; I feel an 
inch taller, Mr. Crosbie, I can tell yon, when I 
apeak of Theobalds as home I Think what it is 
lor us, vagrants, to possess twenty-two mil¬ 
dewed rooms, and a whole legion of domestic 
rats, of our oum 1*'^ 

“ Theobalds is a charming old country-house, 
told/’says Ci^tain Srabazon. - ^*1 hope 
y^ will let me ride over to see you as soon as 
you are ^ttled, Mrs. Theobald ! ” 


cn. 

“Come and see us at once,” Jane answers, 
with her off-hand heartiness. *‘We are as 
much settled as we are ever likely to be in this 
life. The Colonel dias promised to breakfast' 
with us on Sunday, you had better come with 
him. Mr. Ci'osbie, yow can find your way to 
Theobalds without being asked, I hope?” turn¬ 
ing to young Rawdon with an air of familiar 
friendliness that is not lost upon more than on<? 
of the bystanders. 

For Rawdon, liimself, he does not know how 
to take her. Nothing can be more pointecUy 
amicable than the manner of her reception of 
him, and still, in her voice, in her eyes, there 
lurks that same demure, half-mocking expres¬ 
sion which troubled him from the first. How if 
all these friendly words, these lavishly sweet 
smiles accorded to himself, should cloak some 
scheme of retaliafion upon his mother and 
Emmy, of which he is to be the unhappy instru¬ 
ment ! Jaiio seems to guess his tlioughta. 

“ Would you mind t^aking me for a walk round 
the gardens?”she asks him in a little pleading 
voice. “ J want you to tell mo who everybody 
is, and I uant to hear all thrit you have been 
doing since I saw you. f tood-bye for the pre¬ 
sent, Captain BraV>azon. We shall expect you 
on Sunday, mind. Oh, my parasol, please ! ” 
Amt then away she w'alks, Kawtlon Crosbie, 
wdth feelings of oddly mixed enibarrassmcnt {uid 
triumph, at her side. 

“ Ah, let us wait here a little,” cries Jane, as 
the band just at this minute begins to play the 
overture to “Robert le Diable.” “Hackneyed 
and hurdy-gurdied though it is, I am never tired 
of that i)oor old opera. It rcmijids me of so 
many jolly days.” 

And she stops precisely opposite Emma Mars¬ 
land, Mrs. Ci'osbie, and lialf a dozen of their 
more intimate friends, and with the most inno- 
j cent face imaginable, and keeping time with the 
fingers of one slim hand upon the palm of tlui 
other—if the inuaic wero the only thing in 
the universe of wJiich .she were conscfiou'^ - 
listens. 

Raw'doi. listens too; does not, that is to say, 
hear a solitary note that is played, but is .sen.sibh‘. 
i of a murmur of subdued feniinino talk in which 
his own name frequently occur.s, and feels, 
although lie-never once looks in their direction, 
that the eyes of Emma, of his mother, and of 
his mother’s friends, are all riveted upon his hot 
face. For four or five mortal minutes Jane 
keeps him at his post (strange how callous the 
kindest-hearted women are about inflicting this 
sorb of torture on men they really like); then, 
after a whisper that sends|tho hot iron deeper 
and deeper into Emma’s spirit, she moves a'way, 
followed, of course, by Rawdon, anioiig the 
crowd, 

“The overture was worth stopping for, Mr. 
Crosbie, was it not ? I could tell by your face 
how you enjoyed it.” ^ 

“ What have I done to make you so cruel, 
Mrs. Thwbald? I went to say good-bye to you 
in Spa, kind you had gone to breakf^'in* the 
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lisroods^with Dd Laosac! I meet you again in 
Ohalkshire, and the only you can amuse 
yourself, as soon as you can find time to spare 
me a word at all, is by laughing at me.’^ 

“ But laughing at people is my way of showing 
how well I like them,” responds Jane. “ Surely 
YOU don’t w'ant to be treated with ceremony, 
do you?” 

“ Laugh at mo till I die^^says young Rawdon 
quickly. “ I shall iieveir want any other treat¬ 
ment at your hands.” 

“ HoaveTis ! are you going to bo sentiroeiital ? 
Give me notice if you mean to do anything so 
dreadful!” 

“Ido not,indeed. I leave seiitiincjital speeches 
to the De Lansacs and Colonel Mauleverers of 
ilie world—the kind of men you prefer, Mrs. 
Theobald.” 

“Ah, you’ve been watching me, have you? 
Now, I M^on’t allow that. Master Rawdon. 
Children of your age should know better than to 
spy the actions of their elders.” 

IIow well they suit each other, this unequally 
stationed boy and girl, wlioin Fate, with her 
accustomed indiiFercnce as to results, persists 
in throwing together ! They stroll about among 
tlie flower-stalls in the level sunlight; they 
<|uarrel, make up, jest, laugli, are happy. It 
might be Arcadia to Rawdon Crosbie, instead of 
t he Lidlitigioii nursery-grounds. Jane tclfe him 
about their arrival at Theobalds yesterday; 
describes their visit in the dark to the cellar, 
and how Theobald, mistrustful of the “respect¬ 
able country girls” hired hy Mis.s *t^harlol:te, 
would cook liis owui mutton dioyis; and how, 
all through the night, she kept feariiig that the 
rats meant to cany aw'ay Klossy bixlily, 

“ The only excitenicut 1 can look forward to 
in life is rat-catching. If you have an^' terriers 
bring them over some fine morning, ph'uso. Oh, 
and I am goijig to make a garden ! 1 douT 

know a parsnip from a ranunculus, but I am 
g(ung to make a garden, and a croqufit-gronnd, 
somewhere as far as possible from the house. 
Will you come and help nie ? By-thc-hy, Mr. 
Crosbie,” she runs on, “you are alvviiys on leave ? 
I don’t know much about military mailers, but 
3 thought I»eople in the army wm-c generally 
stationed somewhere.” 

Rawdon explains that ho is, for the present, 
Bcrving his country at W^oolwdeh, l^ut has just 
managed to get another week’s leave of absence 
—^he does not add, a w^eek preclestinod to 
driving Emmy about in his mother's pony- 
carriage, and paying morning <jalls of a certain 
jirophetic and mournful character to Emmy’s 
friends. 

“Well, that will do capitally, then,” cries 
Jane. “I BUpi>c^e one can make a garden in 
a w’^eek ? But mind, I shall want you for the 
real hard work, the digging and turf-cutting, 
and all that. ” 

ITl work eight hours a ilay, with spade and 
pickaxe, as long as Mauleverer and Brabazon 
arb not my fellow'-labpurcrs,” answers Raw'don, 
trying rather unsuccessfuUy to conceal the 


ridieulous satisfaction which the proposal causes 
him. 

They walk completely round the garden, 
naturally meeting the whole of Mrs. Crosbie’s 
ac<]uaiutance as they w'alk, and just as they are 
returning into the neighbourhood of the oazui 
are overtaken by Theobald and Ladv Rose 
(solightly. It is now five o’clock, and Lady 
Rose is on her way to her carriage. She Ims 
grown younger by a dozen years during the last 
half-hour; her eyes sparkle, a bloom that, for 
once, owes nothuig to art, is,on her face. She 
is sw^ceter, more generously condescending tlian 
ever in her demeanour towards Francis Theo- 
l)ahj’.s W'ife. 

“I have been asking your husband if you will 
dine with me to-morrow, Mrs. TheobaldII and he 
refers me to you. Oh, indeed, you must come, 

I want so much to show you "The Folly,? the 
ugliest house in England, I call it, and wc shall 
b(j rpiite a small, friendly party. Mr* Crosbie,” 
si 10 has already shaken hands with Rawdon, 

“ I suppose one inustnT give you any bachelor 
invitations now ? ” 

“ WTiy not?” says Rawdon, looking innocent 
in an eximtly inverse ratio to how ho feels. 
Bii<;helor invitcations, bachelor parties, are the 
very things of all other.s concerning which, at 
the j>rescnt time, Mias IMarsland holds the 
strongest opinions. 

“Ail, w'hy! Voiir own conscience may answ^er 
that. laickily,” goes on Lady Hose, yrith. a 
laugh, “I have nothing to do w’ith other people's 
conscienfos. 1 find my own quite as much as 
I, can manage. Atid so, as you know no just 
eauso or impeklimciit, I do ask you if you will 
(lino with me at eiglit o'clock to-morrow? 
Bachelor })Hrty, mind I ” 

Rawdon accepts,unconditionally; bkeCaptain 
Brabazon, Ijc a t once decides that Mrs. Theobald 
will fail, to his lot at dinner; and as they alt 
w'.'ilk felnvvly fowaixls the gates, I^ady Rose takes 
Ijcr tablets fj*oin her pocket, and wiites down 
the names (jf her newly-invited guests. 

“ We sliall be a very nice little par^, I think ,, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tlicol'iahl, Colonel Alaulovorer, 
C-aptiiiu Brabazon, Mr. Rawdon Crosbio, Loo 
Childers—Loo is ediming to stat' with me 
to-moiTow —a^id myself. Two, four, seven, an 
uneven numbei’^; l)ut no matter. * Saturday, 

30th of June, Mrs. and Miss-why, good 

heavens! wTiat have 1 done?” Lady Rose has 
turned back to another page of her tablets, and 
looks up with eyes full of genuine horror, 
“‘Saturday, JOth of June’—yes, that is tO'^mor- 
row—‘ Mrs. and Miss Coventry Brown,, eight 
o'clock!’” 

“You liave asked Mrs. Coventry to 

a bjichelor ])arty?” exclaims Rawdon. ^* 0h>. 
Lady Rose, this is fatal!” 

“But w4at can I do? I uttei’ly forgot her 
existence w'hen I invited everyone else, I;/cian’t* 
put her off no>v.” 

“A .sudden death in the family?” 

“And bo cross-questioned next morning by 
the united Brown and Pippin famUiqij as 40 
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detoilii. * Wiien did iie die?' ‘ Why did he die?' 

* What depth of mourning do his relations mean 
to wear ?* No, no; I candidly confess I’m much 
too great a coward to nm any risk of that kind. 
Mr«u Coventry Brown is the Mrs, Candour of j 
this neighbourhood,” Lady Rotiieexplains, turning 
to Jane: dragoness of virtue and scandal, 

under .whose rule we all of us live in fear and 
trembling. Mrs. Coventry Brown at a convivial 
little bachelor dinner, when I ought to have 
asked the Archdeacon and five of the minor | 
clergy at least to meet her I i 

“Leave us out till another day,” suggests | 
Theobald’s lazy voice. “ We won’t be offended. ! 
Anything better than putting us at the same 
table with virtuous people ! ” 

Well, Tm sure, Theobaltl! ” cries Jane, the 
indignation flaming hot over all her honest lace. 

“My dear Mrs. I’heobald, 1 was only jesting,” 
intenoipts Lady Rose, with ready ta(.'t. “ Mrs. 

(’oventry Brown is a somewhat heavy old lady, 
whom 1 have contrived, with 1113 ^ usual wnsdorii, 
to introduce into an otherwise charming little 
party. Nothing remains for us all but to bear 
the infliction as best we can, and pray that she 
may, at least, leave earl 3 \ Now, are you going 
liume?” 

Jane answers that they are going home as 
they came, on foot. It is a walk of about tw'o 
miles across the fields from the Lidlingt on flov.’cr- 
show to Theobalds. 

But why not let mo drive you?” says Lately' 
Kfjse, still addressing Jane,* not Theobald. 
‘•Take me out of my way? Not a bit. I pass 
your gates.” 

Jane, upon this, reluctant she knows nut why, 
says “ Yes,” and bids good-byo to Rawdou 
Crosbie. 

“'rill to-moiTOw,” adds Lady Rose, nodding 
to him gaily, as she seats herself beside Mr?, 
'riieobald in the carriage. “ And mind, I shall 
}ml you on duty% Mr. Ci'osbie! I shall make you 
take*-— you. know whom, to dinner.” 

And then away dasJics Lady Rose Golightly’s 
barouche, with its high^stepping greys and ^ne 
tjoudon footmen, and with Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Theobald inside. 

“ Birds of a feather,”^remarks Mrs. Coventry 
Brown in a whisper to Mrs. Crosbie, as these 
tw^o ladies >vatch the scene, breathless, from afar. 
“Birds of a feather! Ah, my dear friend, wc 
all know what Lady Rose is, at heart.” 

But.Rawdoifs mother is silent. JJimly it 
dawns ujion her that the vexed tjueslion of 
whether Jane shall or shall not be noticed will 
Ixave to be reviewed from a higher standpoint 
tlian she has hitherto taken. 

Ought we to visit her? It is a matter 
purely of right or wrong.” These were Mrs. 
Crosbie’s sentiments a fortnight ago in Spa. 
“ Will it be good taste hot to visit akvonis 
with whom Lady Rose Golightly may choose to 
associate ? ” is the (picstion now. 


CHAFTER XIV 

nOMKSTlC ANB KljlTKOSrXCTlVS 

“Theobalb,” says Jane, abruptly, “I should 
like to be told the moaning, you hear me, the 
meaning of Lady Rose Gofightly's civility. 
Taken a fancy to me ? Yes, that’ii such a very 
likely thing to happen. She and you were 
friends, rather, in old Aays? I don’t believe it 
was rather: I believe yon and Lad^*^ Rose were 
once a great deal more to each other than I know 
anything about, and I think it would be fairer 

yes, fairer and juster to me, Theobahl—that 
you should say so at once, and in a straightfor¬ 
ward way.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Theobald are jogging along in a 
hired fly through the up and down ftlialkshirt 
lanes to Lady Rose's dinner party. Jane ex 
ceediiigly upright, mindful of the flowers in her 
hair, and of her fresh muslin dress; Mr. Thee 
bald, lavcjndor-gloved, and w^hitc-titxl, leaning 
bjick, wit.li his legs upon tiie opposite seat, in as 
couifoit.able a position as his wife’s aggressive 
frame of temper and the jolting of the fly will 
permit. 

“Yes,” goes on Jane, as her husband remains 
silent, “I am sure of it! And what is more, 1 
shall show Lady Rose Golightly that I am sun? 
of it, unless you take the trouble to contradict 
me,” 

“ And suppose I can't contradict you, Jenny? ' 
remarks Theobald, with perfect good humour. 
“Suppose Lady Rose and I were more to each 
other once than you know au^ahing about, what 
next V ” 

“ Oh ! if you tell me that, I have done,” says 
Jane, colouring. “1 have nothing to do with 
any part of 3 ^our life before your life belonged to 
me. It is extremely flattering, of course, if 
11 had only the sense to aj»preciate it, that 
11 should have been the rival or the successor of 
j the Duke of Malta's daughter.” 

“ The rival! Jenny, child, would you like to 
hear exactly how much Lady Rose and I evt 
had to say to each other? I can tell you 
i ill three words,” It is a maxim of Francis 
I Theobald’s that nothing bafl3es curiositj*, eludes 
I pursuit, and generally inystilies the human 
intelligence like truth. And so, by sheer force 
of habit, and without deliberate intention either 
of baffling, eluding, or lu^'stifying Jane, he tells 
the truth now : or as near the truth as a one¬ 
sided version of a “history” enacted by two 
persons can ever be expected to arrive. 

“We were both rather young”—I don’t know 
how it happens, but Jane’s hand is in Theobald’s 
during the whole of the narration-^"*both rather 
young, and owe, I can answer for it, extra¬ 
ordinarily foolish. In those days, Jenn^", I w*ks, 
as you know", an officer in her Majesty’s household 
troops, and wore moss rosebuds in my button 
hole, and spent luv nights at balls, and my 
afternoons in the park and at kettledrum teas. 
Oh! you may look incredulous, but ’tis truef 
Kettledrum mi ng w as just coming into fashion 
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when I was a youngstaK and whatever was 
tne fashion, the young fool Francis Theobald 
did—» 

“ Even to falling in love with Lady Rose 
Golightly ? ” intejrrupts Jane. 

“ She was not Lady Rose Oolightly then, and 
I don’t know that I ever fell in love with her. 
Mind, I only say I don't know—perhaps I did. 

I imagined so at the time, and that comes very 
nearly to the same thing, doesn’t it? You 
see, she was one of the prettiest women in 
London-” 

“ No one would think so now.” 

“And the most nin after. A duke’s daughter, 
too I and I dare say I was snob enough—didn’t 
Carlyle, or some one” (Mr. Theobald is not 

reader of^ooks) “remark once that we are 
all snob#at heart?—to be influenced by that. 
Well, I used to meet her everywhere through 
the whole of one season, and she w'oiild always 
give me her best cUinccjs, and throw over earh 
and marrpuses by the dozen for me—fact, 
Jenny, I assure you—and then at last, one fine 
night, just about seven years ago it must have 
been, my eyes were opened, and I found out - 
no very start ling discovery you will say—that 
1 had been a donkey ! Lacfy Rose Beaiuleseri 
was engaged to the hereditary Prince of IJollen- 
zofTensreiu. The wedding w^as to take place in I 
the tliird w'eek of July, and the bridesmaids 
wore to wear mauve silk dresses with ^’^hite 
tunics, ail i dear little mauve wreaths and 
veils-” 

“Your YCiiee shakes as yon talk thaknonsense, 
Theobald.” 

“'J'he springs <.»f this vehicle would make 
anytliing shake, Jenny,” 

“ Lady Rose had jilted y<»u. I hate her—no, 

I don’t. 1 love her for behaving so badly that 
y07i must hate her. Tell me that you hate that; 
woman, Theobald ? ” | 

“ No, Jane, I can’t tell you that. Till I saw 
her yesterday I had clean forgotf.en that there 
was such a person as Lady Rose in existence.” 

“ And at the time ? ” 

“ At the time .... as you really serun | 
determined to have the stor^' in full .... at 
the time I went one fine evening to a ball at the 
Camerons, the Lucius Camerons you know—no, 
you don’t know, but tliat’s nothing to do witli 
the story—I went to a ball at tho Camerons, and 
was told by all my best friends, before I got half 
way up the staircase, that Lady Hose Bcaudesert 
'was engaged, and T had hotter go and offer my 
congratulations. You see, people know wo had 
been a gooil deal together- I had ridden with 
her and her brother only that morning in 
the park—and were naturally amused at the 
situation. Nothing more ridiculous than the 
position of a jilted man, unless, perhai)s, it’s the 
position of the man for whom he has been. Jilted. 
But I think, as far as I can recollect, that I got 
through it pretty well. Lady Rose was standing 
at the further end of the ballroom, and I went 
up to her at once, and said a few things, as 
nicely as 1 could, about my hopes for her happi¬ 


ness, Her mother, the good old ^ dowager 
duchess—peace be to her ashes for tl;|!^ part ^e. 
played towards me! —was on one side, the 
hereditary prince with the number of syllables 
in his name on the other, I was introduced to 
him, and he bowed, extremely graciously, and 
smiled. I bowed and smiled, extremely gra¬ 
ciously, to him. And then I had one last waltz 
with Lady Rose. I never spoke to her again 
from that nii;ht till vestmlay, Tlie story is 
told.” - J 

“And having failed to marry so high you 
raarriod so low !” says Jane, half moving away 
her hand, “Having lost tim Duke of Malta 
di^nghter, you took ... a ballet girl! ” 

If there be truth in the taunt, no ^ladow of 
change on Mr. Tho(»bald’s good-looking face 
betrays that it has strm^k home. 

“ There was iiev('r any (piestion of my marry¬ 
ing the Duke of Malta’s daugliter, Jenny. 

I never thought of marrying anyone until you 
put marriage into iny head, W'e amused caoli 
other, and il;ince<l with each other, for a whole 
Lorukui s(‘ason. 'I’hen Latly Rose got engagoil 
to her Prince (by the way, she didn’t marry 
him, I wonder how that was?) and I took to 
another way of life altogether.” 

“The life you were loading, I suppose, when 
you came aez'oss me ? ” 

“ Exactly. Jenny, how all this talk brings 
hack the old days!" How plainly I remember 

yc>u.I’ll get made justi'jcof tho peacf^, and have 

i heso infernal roads levelled!—how plainly £ 
renicmber you as von looked that day when 
I mot my fate at the Royal! I had gone with 
Jack 'I’hornton to see his burlesque rehearsed, 
but all I saw was you. You wore a green 
merino frock wdth darns in it, Mrs. The<)bald. 
You had shabby pink roses in your hat; and 
J stocnl, in vain, trying to contain my feelings, 
in the slips, and fell in love wdth you as you 
danced ! ” 

A blush like an April sunshine crosses Jane’s 
face. Sw-e€5t, trebly sweet, from tbeir rarity, 
are words like those from Theobald’s lips ! She 
can forgive - she thinks slie can forgive—Lady 
Rose all that x>oor, stunted, artificial ball-room 
flirtation, on the strerrgth of them ! 

“ I can never believe you foil in love with me, 
looking as hi’deaus hs I niu.sfc have looked that 
day,” and her hand ’•eturns to his. “ When 
I Wixs dressed 1 w'asn’t ugly, I know, but the 
prettiest girl that ever lived couldn’t look 
[ well dancing battemonts in a green merino dress 
and a shabby hat.” 

“Jenny, did I, or did I not, come and speak 
to you tho moment the class broke ux>? ” 

“That w’as nothing. Anyone might have 
done that without falling in love,” 

“And didn’t you .say that for ho earthly con¬ 
sideration would you allow mo to see you home, 
and then didn’t I see you home—^it rained, too 
—all the way to Waterloo Road, and I hBl4 my 
umbrella over your head, and got wet through 
myself t ” 

“And then how soon you began to 
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jeaioits/^ adds Jane; “ jealous of bid Adolphe 
X>i4oA who had known me since I was a baoy, 
because he called *9ne ‘ my dear *—as if everyone 
in a tlieatre didn’t caU everyone else ‘my dear;’ 
jeakmsdf poor little Montague Stokes, because 
he happened to be my lover in the piece; jealous 
of, everybody- Yon have quite left off being 
* jealous, Mr. Theobald, by the Way ! *’ 

Yes, my dear Jane,’^ says Theobald, and he 
draws his wife to hia side, to the detriment of 
her muslin frills, and kisses her. * ‘ I leave tliai 
branch of domestic duty to you, now.'’ 


CHAPTEH XV 

THUS CIGARETTE OF rEACE 

The house in which Lady Rose Golightly lives 
was built by the good old duke, her grandpajja, 
while he was still Marquis of Fitzgermain. It 
goes by the name of Bc^udesert’s Folljg and its 
architecture bc^ars a modest resemblance to t hat 
of the Brighton Pavilion, which royal building 
was, indeed, erected by the gracious prince and 
friend of the Beaudesert family at about the 
same date as the “ Folly.” 

“ Mine is the most ridiculously ugly house in 
England,” Lady Rose says, herself, proljably 
with justice. And still, every received canon 
o^art, of taste, put aside, Beaudesert's Folly is 
not ■without a certain specious attractiveness of 
its own. It was l>uilt to humour th(^ w'hiin of a 
certain French lady, in whose opinions art v^ent 
for little indeed, pleasure for everything; built, 
its name implies, for the sojourn of “ Folly ” 
during six or eight summer weeks. And it, at 
least, fulfils the obje(jt of its existence. There 
is a panelled gewgaw banqueting-room, all 
white and (^Id, and blue and crimson, and with 
BO many stSmed “Gothic” windows opening to 
the ground, that to dine tliere is the next thing 
to dmiug in the open air itself. And there is a 
small amber Chinese drawing-room, faded from 
its pristine beauty, but whose wann colouring 
and subdued light doubtless suited the swarthy 
complexion of its first occupaljtJ as they now 
suit the Londoii-bleaelied clieeks of Lady Rose 
Golightly. And drawmg-room and banqueting- 
room alike open upon a terrace; and in the 
garden outside plays a fountain, so close that 
you can hear the cool splash of tljo water as you 
dine. .... What astonishing effects these 
panelled walls, that garden terr^e, might pro¬ 
duce if they would only breaks suddenly into 
speech before some of the discreet Chalkshire 
peopler—Mesdames Coventry Brown and Crosbie, 
for instance, or the venerable Archdeacon and 
his wife—w^n those worthy souls come to pay 
their little court to Lady Rose! For history, 
boi^^ver many hard things it may have to say 
of the Beaudesert family, has always allowed 
them the negative virtue knowing how to en¬ 


joy ^hemselves, and three sucoeswe Beaudesert 
generations have now, during about ten weeks 
of the yc^, enjoyed themselves at The Folly! 

Under Lady Rose’s regime fewer cakes are 
eaten, perhaps, less ale drank, than under the 
regime of her predecessors (although many a 
lively dinner-payty, or impromptu supper, is held 
in the banqueting-room of The Felly, whers^ 
the Chalksltir© world knows nothing). The 
hemse was made over tp her for her lifetime by 
her brother, the present duke, at the time of her 
marriage—made over with the strictest legal 
prohibitions against poor George Golightly’s over 
having the right to cross its threshold without 
his wife’s consent. And a very pleasant little 
summer retreat, or harbour of refu^^. Lady Rose 
finds it now hi her life of quasfSvidowhood. 
When" she is in want of money—Lady Rose is 
often in want of money—and has let her town 
house, there is always the ridiculous minaretted 
roof of The Folly to shelter her; when she turns 
sick of everything in town—dress, lovers, rouge, 
scandal, herself; herself mosi of all—there are 
always the roses and carnations of The Folly 
gardens to nurse her back to peace. A distinct 
vein of poetry runs through the many-coloured 
composite of which Lady Rose Golightly is 
formed. Woman of the world, stuped to the 
lips in worldliness though she is, she can feel 
natui^, June nights, July flowers, the love-song 
of the thrush and nightingale, still. But then 
she must feel it all in company I Carnations in 
the afternoon ; a French dinner and champagne, 
and four or live pleasant ment?^and women, 
bringing with them the last stories from town, 
afterwards. Tins love-songs of the nightingale ; 
but songs from human lips as well; and coffee 
on the terrace and a stroll through the moonlit 
gardens, and a cigai'ette or two, and Badminton 
to finish the evening. 

I repeat it, loss cakes and ale are consumed 
now than foi*merly at The I’olly; but cigarettes, 
champagne, and sentiment have replaced them. 
’J’he Lady Rose Golightly of our virtuous Vic¬ 
torian era, in sliort, has succc^edcd the noisy 
nude Beaudeserts and their associates of other 
days. But. wlmt a world of socdal reform, what 
a revolution, not in manners only, but in morals, 
is implied in those few words. 

“Everyone is here, 1 think, Mrs. Brown, 
except the Theobalds. As they .are strangers in 
the land I suppose we must give them ten 
minutes’ law still ? ” 

The amber and muslin curtains of Lady Rose’s 
drawing-room are (dosed just .sufficiently to soften 
the cfiFect of M'esterii sunbeams upon evening 
(somplexions, without excluding the ccwl, flower- 
scented air frqm the gaiden; and Lady Rose, 
never bo charming as in her own housp, is 
chatting away that dreariest prelude to pleasurb 
in human life, the interval before dinner. 

“The Theobalds!” repeats Mrs. Coventry 
Brown, turning herself slowly, as on a piyot, 
in hPr mulberry satin. She is a vast, mild, 
pulpy-looking blonde, this Oracle before whose 
utterances all Chalk shire trembles, a scantily- 
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dt*a]^d Moiul© of with white ros<^ pronmidatioTi houi ©times—“tomakedisfeiiTctiona 

«iiy8toriotisly pinned upon a bald head* with between them.” 

great “inde-opiin, yellow eyes, a soft, ^i^mrring Before Lady Ho^s^ can answer, the door is 
voiced and a creamy smile. I did hot quite thrown opouj and thednuocent objects of iiho 
catch you, dear Xjady Rose. Is it possible the discusGion make their appearance. TheolKild 
poor fiiss Theobalds feel equal to gv>ing into dehonairf self-possessed, ^aceful, a man of me)t- 
Hociety already?*^ now as ever in Lady Rose’s sight; Jane, shyer 

I don^ mean the Miss Theobalds,” than she would be if she were facing a couple <jf 
Lady Rose answers; “lam not good enough to thousand spectators from behind the footlights, 
aspire to intimacy with the Miss Theobalds, upon his arm. iSlie has never, it must be home 
The people I expect are the now arrivals, Francis in mind, entered a drawing-room containing 
Theooald, of Theobalds, and his wife.” ladies, unless it be the public drawing-room of 

“Ahl J^ideedl” Mrs. Coventry Brown draws a foreign hotel, until thia moment. Theobald 
her lips close, runs her eyes round the room, miirried bor from the an ignorant child df 

then drops them upon the fine, massive fore- sixteen, and has introduced her to no society, 
ground of her own bare arms, and gives the save tbo society of men, since. Bhc knows not 
white roses on her head a little depreciatory a law, a tradition of what, with }jlt*asant irony, 
shake. “Mr. Francis Theobald was at the is called our sofdal intercourse. And yet, f>y 
flower-show yesterday, I btdieve ? ” she remarks, acciden t, inspiration—who shall sav what teaclies 


ai» obtrusive emphasis on the “mister, 

“And his wife too; didn’t you see her ? Tliey 
came away wi th me. Site is rather a uioe-looking 
person—ah! there’s a ring; it must be them. 
Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Crosbi© ? ” Lady 
appeals to Raivdon Crosbie, who has 
instantly hovered near at tiie ineiition of Jane’s 
name. “Mr, Theobald's wife ratlicr a nice- 
looking pcr.soit#’ 

Rawdon thinks Mr. Theobahl’s wife one t>l the 
rettiest women he ever saw in his life, aiyid, 
eing too young and too unversed in the world’s 
ways to discern the error of lioiuist i>artiHanHhip, 
says so, boldly. 

“Well, there 1 cannot agree wiili youT*' cries 
Lady Rose, a little sharply. “She lias a nice 
complexion, certainly, and a pair of blue eves— 
but no features. And then, such an absence of 
style! ” 

“But, my dear Lady Rose, what can one 
expect?” purrs Mrs. Coventiy^ Brown in a Avoolly 
whisper, “ The marvel is, I think (and a great 
relief it must be to the poor Miss Theobalds), 
that a person from such a position as that should 
be noticeable at all.” 

“Come, come, Mrs. Brown, no scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth! I have theatrical blood in luy 
veins, you know;” Lady Rose is fond of thus 
openly adverting to the one notorious blurr ujion 
the Beaudesert scutcheon; “and I never will 
liear a w'ord against the sock and buskin. 
If Mrs. Theobald is nice, I, for my part, shall 
like her just as well as if she were the daughter 
of a prince. But then, I cure nothing for birth. 
1 am an out-and-out republican.” 

Now Mrs. Coventry Brown s father, men say, 
began life humbly in "the retail hosiery business. 
Her husband, all the world knows, was a 
Manchester cotton-seller. She is, therefore, 
aruitocratic to the backbone, and the very w ord 
“ bitth ” jars harshly on her susceptibilities. 

“I think we must admit, my dear Lady Rose,” 
a peony flush rising over her large blonde face, 
“I think we must admit that there are parveiioos 
and pemfenooa^ Also that it is a duty”—I am 
afoaid Mrs. (Coventry Brown pronounces it 

dooty,” for when she is vexed she forgets her 


womiiii (never men) tins secrets of a class to 
which they were nCt born?—she transgresses 
against notie of them. St«ino subtle intuition, 
some acute rendering, perlurps, of th© glances 
Lady Rose bestowed yesterday upon the “ex¬ 
tremely brfciaiit silk’’ has made her dress in 
simple white muslin to-ni'dit; white muslin 
high to the throat, relieved oidy by a knot or 
two of blue j’ihbon, and witli some carnations 
from the gurdoji at d’hcobalda in her hair. She 
looks a girl of .s(;vcutcoM ! A pang of envy con¬ 
tracts Jjiidy Rose ({oliglitly’s heart as one of the 
mirrors with wliich the Tuoin is lined refloets 
Jane’s blooming face hi dangerously close con¬ 
trast with hcj’ own faded o'ic. Alas! there is 
the ditfercnce of a doztui ye: t v at least between 
them. But then, recollect.^ Jjudy Hose, youth 
does not invariably ride, the winning hors© in 
these days. Above ami beyond all tilings, what 
men di’sire most is—to bo amused. Could 
a red-and white, um'.<lu?i.'itcd creature like this 
arnuso any man, above* all a man as fastidious as 
poor Fraraiis Thoohald onre. was in his tastes? 

She advarntes an<l receives vjaiio with niai’ked 
cordiality; the Oiacle, wliile ti»e reception goes 
on, holding her rose-cjrowned bead aloft, and 
keeping her tawny cyt:s well lised ujion nothing¬ 
ness. Colonel Mauh vorer, Oxptaiu Brabazon, 
Rawdon, all came forw?inl. Jane’s shyness 
begins to vanish; and Lady Hose, 1 must say, 
seems btmt uporf ftflfllling ihe jjciusant, hollow 
duties of a w(dl-l>red hostess to the uttormost. 

“ Ijoo, my d(Mr,” and she turns to a lady who, 
till now, has been tialking to Colonel Mauleverer 
in the laekgrottud, “let me introdtujo you to 
Mrs, Theobald. My own familiar Irijmd,” this 
with a smile to Jane, “Miss Childers.” 

Jjoo Childei*s, the familiar friend (“the lost 
soul ” say unkind tonguee)of I«ady RoseOolightly; 
is one of those mature girls of the world w ncredf 
the present age is so fertile. If the semi-; 
detaclied matron bo the salt, the wholly-detached 
maiden may surely be called the pepper of 
society in our times. Loo Childers^ the seodod 
daughter of an exiled and impoveri^ed pee^, 
knouts everybofly, goes every ^vliere, does eveiy- 
thing; even to writing ^book of travels, . 
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i«a coujpleof years younger thaf; Lady Rose, and 
pretty in a certain quaint s^l<r. A complexion 
tanned by yachting, yello^v^ by cosmetics, by 
late hours, by hard work|Jif all kinds, but good 
mini under the chandeliers; hair of dazzling 
i, save near tsjie, where the natural 

ia apt to assei^ itself; a somewhat over-full 
^ ; a speaking liimile, anil the best out foot 

in"Lo»doh; these are Loo Childers’personalities. 
And in a ^rtain kind of race, not the race 
inatrinioniai,Nineteen out of twenty young and 
liandHouiemrls might com])ete with Loo Childers 
in vain. So doubt about har power of amusing 
Why, slie amuses herself, to the never- 
ending astonishment of xjoor, dlsillusiokied, 
unamusable Lady Rose. ** {low 1 wish I had 
your irrepressible taste for life, Ikk)! If you 
were in ray place, I wonder if even you could 
amuse yourself?” she said once. “Of course 
I could,” was Loo’s answer; “I should run 
about all o\’er the world, and take Mr. Golightly 
with me.” But, unfortunately, that is not quite 
Lady Rose Golightly’s idea of annisement. 

Dinner is fimnouncod while Miss Childers is 
still talkingi , good-naturedly patronising, to 
Jane, and Rawdon Orosluc’s heart beats high 
with hope. He has overheard Lady Rose tell 
off the martyred Colonel to Mrs. Coventry 
Brown. He lias a vague idea that she intends 
to keep Captain Brabazon for herself, and that 
in the disposal of the intervening, uniniportant 
couples Jane wdll fall to him. lie finds that he 
has reckoned without his hostess. Lady Rose 
gives a quick little look at Captain Brabazon. 
“Now,” the look says, “take the poor person 
you made me invite off my hands; talk to 
her; keep her quiet, as you promised, for the 
rest of evening,” Another moment and 
Jane, on Captain Brabazon’s arm, is leaving the 
drawing-room, and Rawdon is crushed ! He 
doesn’t care what becomes of him; he would 
just as soon take Mrs. Coventry Brown as 
anyone else noM\ 

“Mr. Smylie,” says Lady Rose’s pleasant 
voice, “will you ta£e Miss Childers?” Mr. 
Smylie is the curate of the parish, asked, at the 
eleventh hour, as a safe and canonical make¬ 
weight against Mrs.•Coventry Brown. “Mr. 
Orosbie — Miss Brown. And last of <al1, 
Mr. Theobald, will you take*ine?” 

So the party is arranged. The dining-tabic 
is round, and as Theobald is on Lady Rose’s 
right, and as Jane must not be next her 
husband, and as the Theobalds must be parted 
as widely as possible from the Coventry Browns, 
it becomes almost mathematically demonstrable 
that Rawdon Crosbie’s place shall be between 
the Oracle and her daughter. And here, 
accordingly, he finds himself; Jane nearly 
opposite, with Brabazon and ^Ir. Smylie on 
either hand. 

He has never loved any member of the Brown 
family- Oh, how fervently he hates them now ! 
Augusta Brovm is a white, purring, yellow-eyed 
little woman, haM the size and age of her mother, 
; bttt^ predsely like in all eppf'ntial points ; 


and before they have done their soup she* has 
Punched forth some very small, very under-bred* 
jest at Rawdon respecting bis coming marriage. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Brown,” he says, 
with the look and manner of a decidedl}'^ 
dangerous young bear. “ I did not quite follow 
the drift of your remark ? ” 

She repeats it, adding a hope that she will 
be “allowed to officiate as bridesmaid;” and 
Rawdon, glancing across the table, sees Mrs. 
Theobald watching him, a smile lurking in the 
corners of her lips. His mood upon this 
changes. He makes the sprightly Augusta 
some confidential and amicable reply, puts on 
an air of gratitude when, a minute later, Mrs. 
Coventry Brown, herself, turns and whispers 
lien word of nauseous congratulation. Then, 
swutly—right, left—he drives home two small 
shafts of sarcasm, pointed enough to make their 
way even through the tough armour of self- 
conceit with which the Coventry Browns arc 
panoplied. And theu he is left in peace. Mr.s. 
Coventry Brown, the mother of two marriageable 
daughters, lays vicarious siege to the Colonel’s 
time-hardened old heart during the remainder 
of diinicr. Augusta picks up whatever stray 
crumbs of attention Captain Brabazon may have 
to bestow upon her. Rawdon i^ left to his own 
thoughts, and to the occupation of furtively 
watching Jane, and comparing her in his own 
mind with this gathering of received, accredited 
members of society i)y whom she is surrounded. 

How well she stands the test ! With the 
Coventry Browns—purse-proud, vulgar Phari¬ 
sees as they are, women mean of soul and heart 
as of feature, yet before whose guineas everyone 
in the county (his owm people included) bow 
down—with the Coventry Browns, Rawdon 
Crosbie will not even compare her. But with 
Loo Childei*s, wdth Lady Ro Both of these 
women are young, still; ' ith good-looking; 
both versed in the easy graces, the unafiectediiess 
of manner wdiich knowledge of the world alone 
can give. But how charmless Jan presence 
renders them in Rawdon’s eyes 1 Lady Rose 
wears a rich amber silk to-night, an amber silk 
that in its j)rime has had courtly experiences, 
with jewels of worth on neck and wrists, and 
genuine point lace trimmings on the Charles 11. 
bodice. Loo Childers is in a brocaded pink 
“Watteau” that has already seen no little 
service during its London campaign. And both 
of them . . . . the word that is coming is 
unkind, but it expresses what Rawdon Crosbie 
thinks .... both of them look dirty beside 
Jane, with her clean cheap muslin, and her 
girl’s face, innocent of all cosmetics but open 
air and cold water. Is this superior cleanliness 
surface-deep only, or does it reach the heart as 
w'ell ? Y oung Rawdon is as yet no nioralist; 
and all the observations he mi^os, on men :and 
manners, are superficial ones. 

With a party of ten people at a round table, 
conversation ought to be general; but from 
the conflicting nature of the elements bvou^t 
together to-night the talk has an irresistible 
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tendency to break up into duets. Lady Kosej 
^ sets the example. However the rest may fare, j 
surely Mr, Theobald should be contented; food 
cooked by an artist, good wine, neither under 
nt»r over iced, and as perfect a hostess as Lady 
fvose, devoted to himself! The subjects of 
interest between these two persons seem inex- 
luiustiblei Jahe, with the keen sixth sense of 
nascent jealousy, can hear them in the midst 
of all her own lively small talk wdth Cax^tain 
Brabazou. “You remember that evening at 
Richmond?” “Have you forgot that Dmby 
day? ” “You know, of course, that poor Jack 
Halliday has married her at last.” “Canyon 
l)elieve that little Lord Alfred has gone on a 
mission to the Jews?” They have a common 
T)ast; the one bond of union that has alN^ays 
been Avaiiting between Theolmld and herself. 
The badly-used old Colonel, w^iUi three pretty 
women at the table, finds himself hopelessly 
made over to Mrs. Coventry Brown, and eats 
and drinks in silence. Lou Childers and the 
curate carry on the on© really business-like 
llirtation of the party. 

“If you insist upon giving me Mr. Sinylie,” 
said Loo, when she and Lady Rose talked over 
the arrangements of the table at their five 
o’clock tea—“If you insist upon giving me tlm 
curate of the parish, Bose, I shall be of>ligt‘d to 
X>ropoRo to him. I tell you so fairly, beffire- 
hand.” 

And she evidently means to keep her word. 

Mr. Smylie is a very pleasant-spoken, ploasant- 
looking little fellow. An aunt, from wltoni he 
expects money, did not think his head strong 
enough for competitive examinations, so, to 
please her, he devoted liis youth to liarii boating 
at Cambridge, and a few montlia back entered 
the cliunJi without special bias for or against 
t he vocation. He has fair curl^' hair, and a fair 
lit;tle much-cared-for moustache, which the good 
(jld rector has not had ilus besirt as yet to bid 
him cut off. Also he has a fair a7)d boyish (ium- 
plexioii, through which blushes not a few nuintle 
as Loo Childers improves his mind and mises 
his spirits by lively commentaries on the ditlerent 
social events of note that have come off during 
the past season in town. 

The Miss Coventry Browns, the Miss Pippins, 
all the slow and irreproachable young ladies of 
the neighbourhood, have, in turn, been recom¬ 
mended to Mr. Smylie since iiis arrival in the 
ptM’ish. “There are the Miss Coventry Browns, 
Smyiie ; well-brought up girls. Ko one ever 
breathed a word against the Miss Coventry 
Browns; and money, too; just the young w omen 
for clergymens wives. Or if not the Miss 
Browns, the Miss Pippins. Less money, cer¬ 
tainly, and rather older; but, if possible, better 
suited to a parsonage fireside, and all musical. 
With two such families as the Browns and 
Pippins to chooso from, no parish priest need 
long be without the blessing of a good wife.” 

And now, yea, by the time they have reached 
tiie second course, Mr. SmylieV depraved heart 
tells him thai the kind of compiinion he would 


refer by a parsonage fireside is—not a well- 
rought up Miss Brown, not even a musical Miss 
Pippin, but a rattling dr^ad-nought, go-aheail 
young person of the world, like lx>o Childers. 
Such is curate nature I 

“Yoii SCO I am keeping rny wx^rillf Rose/- 
she u'iiispcrti to the liostess as c& ladli&ft ou 
their way to tlic drawing-rodm:: Mrs. C^waitry 
Brovvn, like a full-rigged’ war-ship, sailing first, 
Jane’s slim figure following te close that she 
all but trips herself up over tlib dowager*?■. 
spreading train, “ We are gelting on splendidly, 
considering luy inexperience of curales. I mean 
to have the tinal scene in full force w'heu the 
motvn rises. ” 

Lady Rose Colightly sets her face strongly 
against the modern fashion of men leaving the 
dining-room with the ladies : theory and obser¬ 
vation alike telling her that the innovation i’ 
based ui>oii radically false views of human 
nature. Tiro wine at The Folly, unlike inosi 
establishments W'ithout a responsible masculine 
head, is uncxceptiotial (the butler is a servant 
of a good many years’ standing in the Beaudesert* 
family), and all the more intimate frequenters 
of the house knoiv that their hostess regards 
their absence, for an hour at least, from the 
drawing-room, as a matter of course. 

for one hour, for on© mortal hour, Jane, 
unsupported, ha.s to bear up against the society 
of iicr ow'ij sex. After sliowiiig her the azaleari 
at the flowt-r-show, and driving her from the 
tlow^er-show back to I’heobalds, and now, for 
form’s sake, asking her to accompany her 
husband on liia jirett visit to The FollyLady 
Rose feels that she has, in every poBsiblfj way, 

“ behaved well ’’ to Francis Theobald’s wife, ami 
troubles her head very little more about her. 
For two or three miiiutCK the ladies, irregularly 
grouptsd, remain stending, Mrs. and Miss 
Coventry Brown twittering forth their praises 
of the dolightful gardens of The Folly, and tlui 
delightful view from The Folly windows, Lady 
Rose responding by languid nonentitios. Then 
all subside, as larlies are prone to do after 
dinner, into their waiting-places. Miss Augusta 
Brown porches hcrs<^lf, with childish simplicity, 
on a little ottoman, wlticli immediately com- 
rulindK the doori and turns over a book of 
plK»tograp}is; Mrs? Coventry Brown sinks—like 
a big protecting angel in a mulben-y satin—upon 
a sofa near her daugfiter. Loo Childers and 
Lady Rose draw their chairs to the bay window, 
and looking out upon tlie twilight, tempered 
enough to be admitted freely now, begin to chat 
together. Jane is nowliere. Yes, she is far 
away from Mrs. Coventry Browui. That, at all 
events, she feels, is one advantage. And she is 
near enough to hear wliat Lady Rose and her 
own familiar friend talk about. That is 
another, and a more doubtful oue. 

They talk about everything under the sun 
I mean the London sun, to whose pure rays Miss 
Childers bade good-bye this morning—and they 
talk about everything with ftie putspoketmesa 
of their class and genmation. People c4 thW 
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staidp of Mrs. Coventry Brown may iiint away 
irepiutatiozw if they choose, thinking ambiguity 
elegance* Lady ]^S6 and Loo Childers hint 
noting. They call men, things, and actions, by 
their proper names; and as Jane listens to them 
her blue eyes open wider and wider with wonder. 

Under ordinary ci roumstances, histories of 
Jjord Geoige and Harry, w^ith the fair ladies 
rightli;or. wrongtr4] ly belonging to such histories, 
might, j^haps, however plainly narrated, be 
eatnare to her. But it happens just now that a 
notable patrician romance, or, as the newspapers 
vulgarlv call it, “case,” arrests the attention of 
the public. And to this romance Loo, from 
private sources of her own, is aide to add 
<nreumstantial and detailed information for 
Lady Rose’s benefit. So Jane knows accurately 
on what ground they tread ; and, I repeat it, 
her eyes open wider and wider W'ith wonder as 
she listens. 

What m^inner of ’women, she speculates, are 
these who talk ? If they were ballet girls she 
could take their measure quickly and concisely 
enough. But they are ladies of birth and educa¬ 
tion, ladies belonging to a -world whose inner 
sanctuaries her foot may never profane while she 
lives. And Mrs. Coventry Brown—moral judge 
and censor of all Chalkshire—where is her 
morality now ? Mrs. Coventry Browm sits, her 
fat white arms folded, her yellow eyes gazing 
through the window, with the serene conscious¬ 
ness of unassailed virtue, and of being the guest 
tf a duke’s daughter on her lips. Does she hear 
and understand ? Docs Augusta, listening 
without a blush, as a well brought up girl should 
be able to listen to anything, understand ? Jane, 
outer barbarian as she is, <;an only wonder. And 
t he twilight deepens, and the talk flows freer, 
if that be possible, iliaii before, and Loo has 
just reached a culminating point, which makes 
<3V€n Augusta pause as she turns over the pages 
of her book, when in comes a servant Ix^aring 
lights and coffee, follow ed, three or four minutes 
later, by Rawdon Crosbie. 

Rawdon glances round the room, sees in a 
y^ccond that Jane is “ shunted,” and pursuing his 
vay boldly past Mrs. and Miss Coventry Brown, 
gets possession of tbS vacant chair by her side, 
^.riie Colonel and Captain Brgbazon make tlieir 
appearance next and then T^ady Rose proposes 
an adjournment to the gardens—whei.*e the 
flowers are smelling sweet, and the stars shining, 
and w’here Jane’s oppressed lungs begin once 
more’ to bi-eathe freely. 

“ J hope I shall never, never find myself alone 
in a room %Yith ladies while 1 live,” she remarks 
to RaW'don, jyho keeps, jeiilously faithful, at. 
her sidei,'- 

“ Wliat, not witli ituoh exquisite specimens of 
ladyhood as Aiigj^ta Brow-n and her mother?” 

“ I wiisnf^ ithihiking of them particularlv. 
I’m afraid/not Ix^ing a lady myself, I should 
feel out of place amhng ladiesof any kind—just 
that. By-the-W, Rawdon,”—what has Income 
of the formal “ l&r. Crosbie ? ” Jane herself could 
xiot^tell yon ; to call ymnig fellows of RavrdoTrs 


age by their Christian name is, 1 imagine, one of 
the habits of old days that eUngs to her tmawaret 
—“by-the-by, Raw^dou, how fond you seem to 
be of the Coventry Browns. Bay a favourable 
word for me with them—there’s a good boy.” 

“A favourable word from me would go so far! 
Mrs. Theobald, it’s wrong, under any circum¬ 
stances, to want to strangle one’sfellow m^atui'es, 
isn’t it? You are better ixisted, I’m sure, than 
I am in the whole duty of man.” 

“You don’t want to strangle me, I hope?” 
says Jane. 

“I wanted, desperately, to make an end of 
Augusta and her mamma at dinner. Nothing 
but m V regard for Lady Rose prevented from 
doing It.” 

Oh, you, like everybody else, liave a great 
regard for Lady Rose Oolightly, then?” 

“BufHciently great to keep me from spoiling 
one of her nice little dinner-parties, certainly,” 

“And Miss Childers? You admire her, too, 
of course ? ” 

“No, I leave that to Srnylio. Abject and 
abandoned thougli my own condition w^as during 
dinner, I kept my eyes well opened you see, on 
all you people who w-'cre amusing yourselves, 
Mrs The(fi>ald.” 

‘ ‘ Amusing ourselves! I amused myself chiefly 
with looking at Mrs. Coventry Browm,” says 
Jii!.nc, lightly. “ 1 know that. I’ve made her my 
enemy for life—as if I had not enemies enough 
already!—but I shouldn’t help it. Talk of tin 
ballet! I’m siiro no ballet ever furnished 
filter case for the Lord Chamberlain than Mrs. 
Coventry Brow^n in a ball-dress. And then the 
three white roses on that dear old bald head! 
You arc an intimate friend of the famil}-—tell 
me, how are they fastened on? Clue, tiu-tairkjr, 
a spring—wdiieli ? ” 

They jest, they laugli. From the other side 
the garden, Jane's clear laugh rings obnoxiously 
in Ml'S. Coventry Brown’s ear, as this admirable 
w’^omau and her daughter stand alone together 
upon the terrace. Two gentlemen are still 
absent in the dining-room. Mr. Tlieolmld, for 
a good many years now, has eschewed ladies’ 
society, and improves every oci^asion of keeping 
aloof from them as long as jwssiblc ; the curate, 
much as he admires Ladj^ Roses friend, admires 
Ijady Rose's claret more. As a natural conse¬ 
quence, Mrs. Coventry Brown and her daughter 
stand (ieserted, while the dresses of Lady Rose, 
Loo Childers, and Jane may be seen, each with 
an atUmdant black coat, flitting slowly about 
among the gai-dcn shadow's. 

“1 call it most discreditable of him,” says 
Mrs. Coventry Brown. ‘ ‘ Lady Rose is eccentric; 
we all know wdiat the Beaudeserts are,” raising 
a significant finger to her forehiod, *‘apd a 
woman of her rank can, or thinks she can, invite 
anybody. There w'as the old Duke used to have 
Giles, the tobacconist, to diimer, and what was 
more, invite ve^ good pedpfe to in^t him. 
lint for Rawdon Crosbie—an engaged man—and 
such a fortune as Emma Marsland's at ptaTce! 
I shall make a point of drivingv^yer to The 
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Hawthorns”—The Hawthonas is the name of 
Mr. Orosbie’a place—“ and letting poor, dear 
Crosbie know my opinious,” 

‘Rawdori Crosbie is a horrid l>ear,” 
gnsta. “Fm sure, how Emma Maryland 
could have accepted him!—^l>ut then, she never 
had another beau, that's one thing. What a taw¬ 
dry made-up Creature that Loo Childers is, ma! 
I could see the paint on her face at dinner, 
thick; and how she flung herself at Sniylie! 
And, law, how low she talks, ma! Did "you 
hear what she was telling Lady Rose ? ” 

“It might be low for you, child, or for me,” 
answers “ ma ” in a tone of admonition. “ Rut 
these things are very difl'erent for tlic aristocracy. 
JT<mny swore, Augusta—evil be to him that evil 
thinks. The aristocracy, my dear^ see so much 
of fashionable levity that they o(5a.se to think 
any harm of it. If joiOve a chance, Gussy, 
make fi^eiids wdth Miss Childers. She is the 
daughter of a peer, recollect. She might be of 
great use in getting us introductions the next 
time go to town.” 

It is ten o’clock before Theobald and the 
curate make their appearance on the lawn. At 
a quarter past ten Mrs. Coventry Brown’s 
carriage, to Lady Rose’s intense relief, l>ears its 

S recious freight out of I'hc Folly gates. Colonel 
fauleverer’s dog-cart, the Theobalds’ hired fly, 
and the Crosbies’ pliat.ton, drive up to the side 
entrance about eleven. And all this time Lady 
Ro.se has iu)t had live minutes aloix^ 'with 
'J'‘heobald; all this time Mr. ISmylie’s a^octions 
are not legitiiiiatel 3 '’ compromised I 

Everybody is loitering still, glad to enjoy 
freedom and fresh air out of doors; and Loo 
Childers and the hostess w'alk round to the side 
of the liouse to sec their friends depart. 
dog-cart, 'with Mauleverer and Brabazon, starts 
first; then Jane bids good-night, and gets into 
the hired fl 3 % Theobald prtqiaring to follow. 

“ You are all going shamefulh^ earljr,” sa^'.s 
Jiady Rose, not offering to shake hands with 
him. * ‘ This is the best hour of the twenty-four. 
Loo and I are just going to light the cigarette of 
peace. Oh, yes, ^Ir. 8in\dic, you may be 
shocked, but we are desperate smokers both 
of us I \Von’t 3 ^ou staj^ and keep us in counten¬ 
ance ? ” 

“It’s nearly Sunda.y morning already, I’m 
afraid,” says "Mr. Sm^dic, blushing up to the 
rootiof his flaxen air in the dark. 

VSunday! Well, what of that? Do you 
never smoke on Sunday ? Nows if yoo stop, we 
con take you home by a short "way, can't w^e, 
Loo? through the back garden and over the 
fields. Wo shall take care of j’ou till jw are in 
sight of your own church Sraylie, 

I ptomise/^*' 

The curate hesitates, and is lost. 

“No use to ask ^mu to join us, of coarse?” 
says' Lady Kofife» looking up suddenly into the 
face of her old” Ipver. “Theobalds isn’t half 
a mile further than Mr. Sm^ lie’s liousc . . . 
if you will!” 

. Her voiceainks : the kindly starlight poetizes 


the age, the sallowness of the face that once, for 
a brief space, was the one beloved face on earth 
to Francis Theobald. 

He has not an ounce of sentiment in his 
I composition ; but a man maj^ like a cigarette, in 
tlie comjvan}’ of a x>leasant w oman, on a sumraer 
night, without possessing much sentiment. 

“Jenny would be afraid to drive Uouie by 
herself,” he remarks, but with more compliance 
than there ought to be in liis voici 3 . 

“ Oh, not in the least! I am afraid of 
nothing,” cries Jane, ver^r short and cold. 

“ 'JVIl the man to drive on, "please.” 

iLid, really" before ’J’heobald'w conscience 
has iiad time to turn round, Mrs. Theobald has 
driven away: Uirowm him into the very open 
jaw's of tfiiuptation. 8uoh is the consequence of 
wnfc having a fierj' temper! 

Close beside The Foll^^ g»ites, on the way 
towards 1’lieobalds, rises one of the stiff, break¬ 
neck hills for wdiich Chalkshire is famous. The 
fU’’ commences the ascent at the rale of about 
a mile and a half an hour, and Je.nc is just com¬ 
muning within herself as to whether she shall or 
shall not cry over Theobald’s wdeked defection, 
w^hen a tall man’s figure makes its appeariince 
walking quietly along at the side of the carriage. 
She chokes back her rising tears, and leans 
her face out eagerly. It is Theobald, rescuec 
from the hands of Lad,y Rose and Loo Childen 
—alas! it is onl,v Kawdon Crosbie: Rawxion 
Crosbie, 'whose fate it seems to be to como 
across Mrs. ’J’heobald at all times when an 
upholder or a friend is w^anted. Now*^ she muyt 
drill licrself sbarph': show' never a suspicion of 
the cruel deuioJi "of jealous^" that is taking 
|[)OSscssior) of her thoughts. “ You here, 
Rawdon?” There is a change, a ring of 
siilxhiod sadness in her voice, and Rawdon 
Crosbie iiitorjirets it not unfavourably' to 
birnsclf. “Is this the road that leads to The 
Hawthorns ? ” 

“ All roads lead to ’J’he Haw thorns, or can be 
iiuulc to lead there,” Rawdori. “Are you 
aw'arc that you went away without washing ni 
good-bye, Mrs. Theobald ? ” 

“Did I? oli, w'here’s#the use of so many 
focnialities between friends? You were saying 
.good-night to L(idy Rose and Miss Childers— 
tliat’s the truth. How could you remember to 
think of poor insignificant me ? ” 

The hill that Rawdon has always thought the 
longest, 'weariest pull in Chalkshire, is mimbed 
only too quickly. 1’ho flyman mounts on the 
box: the jaded horses stop for a minute to 
get back their breath. A delicious, calm and 
sweetness broods over all the widespread upland. 
The chirping of a grasshopper dose at haud^ tho 
tinkle of a distant sheep-bell among the chalk*^ 
hollow's: every softest sound, far or. near, la 
heard with curious ilistinctiioss thi^ugh tbe 
dead quiet of the night, ^ 

“ And we imiAt say goml-bye reil'Iy,” cries 
»Jane, giving Raw:dou her hand. am apt 
1 going to be so rude, you see, this ^ ^ 

1 , . * All she-wants is tq be alone L ilotir sMik 
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her own thoughts* her own sorely wounded 
heart. Rawdon Orosbie is no more to her than 
one of the stiff, wind-shoni elm trees that arc 
raimod like sentinels along the straight, white 
road ; but her hand trembles as it rests in his ; 
and he stands (the discreet family coachman 
drawing his own deductions as he watches 
events from the phaeton) and .gazes in a sort of 
dream at the dingy hired ily that bears Jier 
from him. . * . 

‘ Now I call this delightful,” says Loo 
Childers, when the sound of caiTiage-wheels 
has died away. “ AVhy isn't there a rule that 
no party shall ever consist of more or less than 
four xieople? Have you got your cigarettc-case, 
Rose ? ” 

No ; Lady Rose's cigarette-case is indoors, 
and Loo, accompanied by the curate, goes in 
search of it. Towards midnight they all drink 
Badminton and smoke the cigarette of peace 
together on the terrace, and at some later hour 
of the night or morning start off in the yellow 
moonlight to look for the spire of Lidlingtoii 
church. 

So ends Mr, and Mrs. Theobald's first ex¬ 
perience of one of Lady Rose Golightly's nice 
little dinners. 


0 

CHAPTER XVI 

CHAMrAGJNB XOCOM TUMBLEKS 

Miss Chaklottb Theobald is not a woman to 
be turned from the performance of any righteous 
duty by a single rebuff. Whatever the short¬ 
comings of Francis, whatever the levity of his 
unfortunate wdfe. Miss Charlotte remembers 
lliat he is /ler brother still, and as suc^h entitled 
xo her advice and surveillance. The elder sister, 
a wiser woman in her generation, is for leaving 
the new owners of Theobalds as much as possible 
to themselves. “We shall never think with 
their thoughts, nor they with ours, Charlotte. 
We have paid our first visit, they liave returned 
it; and we were out. The thjn,*; is done. Causing 
scandal in the neighbourhood ? ” Tlie domestic 
concerns of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Theobald are 
already furnishing conversation for a good many 
idle Lidlington tongues. “ But llien we always 
knew they mud cause scandal! When Francis 
refused to w’ear mourning for his ow'ii first cousin 
it w’as easy to foresee the rest, A man w ho can 
turn a sacred duty into a jest once, will do so 
figain; and the best and most prudent thing for 
U6 is to leave them ak much alone as possible.” 

But it is not in Charlotte Theobald’s nature to 
leave anything or any person alone so long as 
«he has the powxr to distuib it. She has heard 
of the flower-show, of l.ady Rose Golightly’s 
dinner-party—of everything: has even heard 
that they have iiired another <Jook ; “on their 
iiilJome attempting to keep three sci vants at 


Theobalds !** She must give Francis her mind 
on all these points. He may go to ruin—he* 
may go to ruin, as he has been going there 
throughout his wiiole life ! But it shall never 
he said tliat inertness, indifference on the part 
of his sister Charlotte, helped to grease the 
wheels for him in his descent. Accoixlingly, on 
the Saturday succeeding Lady* Rose’s aiiiner, 
the wdiite nose of Hiocletian, at two precisely, 
stops- before the front door of Theobalds, anti 
Miss Charlotte, in a severe voice, inquires if her 
brother is at home and disengaged ? It may dr 
may not be an ill-bred tiling to ask for the 
master of the house instead of the mistress. 
Miss Charlotte comes not as a fashionable 
visitor, but as a Christian; a relative perform¬ 
ing a solenii) and imperative duty. She wants 
to see her brotlier, not her brother’s wife. 
And, as I have said, she asks for him ; and h 
admitted. 

Duiing the pa.»>t six days the Theobalds have 
settled down as much, to use Jane’s own words, 
as thej^ are ever likely to settle in this life. 
And already the dingy old house is metamor¬ 
phosed. Doors and windows stand open to the 
breath of heaven ; flowers are in every available 
nook and corner; heavy curtains, Indian rugs, 
have been swept away; heavy furniture trans¬ 
ferred to garrets. The impress of Jane’s air^', 
aftistic taste is over all. 

Mr. Theobald is in the pleasantest room in the 
whole house— a small breakfast parlour, opening 
out from the big, dreary drawing-room, and 
looking aci‘oss the garden towards the west. 
Here Jane has collected together every tolerably 
pretty thing she has been able to find: a clock 
from one room, an inlaid table from another, 
mirrors from them all. “ We shall live in one 
room,” says Jane, “ not in twenty. lA)t us try, 
if we can, to make that one room habitable.” 
Miss Charlotte casts her eyes around her with 
horror. The di-awing-room looking-glass 1 The 
best bedroom clock ! The table from the study! 
Why, Theobalds is dismantled; its altars arc 
desecrated, its gods laid low, to iJoase the 
sacrilegious fancy of a daucing-girl—aiiothei" 
daughter of Herodias ! The remains of a meal 
—breakfast, luncheon, as you may like to call 
it—is on tlic table. Theobald and little Captain 
Brabazon, Ixjth in American rocking-chairs 
(the.se are new; Theobald made it his especial 
duty to send to London for easy chairs), are 
smoking, their legs comfortably elevated, beside 
the open window. 

“Dear! What an atmosphere!” says Miss 
Charlotte, drawing back with a start, closely 
followed by one of her most vigorous sniffs. 

Theobald throws away his half-finished cigar, 
and rises to meet her. Captain Bral^zon, 
dreadfully frightened, prepai*es for instant flight. 
“We shall see you to-night, then, Theobald? 
Eight, sharp, mind. Til just tmi and say good¬ 
bye Mrs. Theobald. ” And then off he rushes, 
following the course of Mr. Theobald’s 
thmngh the open French window into the garden. 

“ Sit down, my dear Charlotte; Jtmny will be 
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diroutly, I can recommend you that chair,*’ “Thanks, thanks,” murmurs Theobald; but 
*pointiug to the one lately occupied, and well faintly. 

impregnated with smoke, by Captain Brabazon. “I have one or two other things to say tb 
“ I thank you, Francis. Kociking-chairs make you. Anne advised me to hold my tongue. But 
me sea-sick, but I will get near the window. I am a v<iry diffeixuit person to Anne. I never 
I am not accustomed to tobacco-smoke.” sliiiOle out of what is right because it liap|H 3 ns 

Miss Charlotte takes the smallest, most stiff- to be disagreeable. You have resumed your 
backed chair mo can find, seats herself on its iutiniacy with Lady Rose Oolightiy, I ft-m told, 
extreme e«ige, and looks aggressively about her. Francis ? ” 

I* You are intimate with the regiment already, She has scored a point against him at last, 
it seems,” she remarks, after a minute or tw'o. Too sweet of temper, loo thoroughly gentle of 
Yes; they are a very nice set of fellows,” mood, is Francis Theobald to say a deliberately 
answers Mr. Theobald. I knew one of them, harsh thing to any woman; but just for one 
Brabazou, the man you saw here just now, second it utjes enter hi a soul to bid Charlcjtte 
abroad.” ^ mind lier own business and be—pleased to leave 

‘‘Indeed. It runs away \vith a great deal of him in peace. Ever since ins reUini from the 
monej^ entertaining the military, Francis.” memorable hiiinday moruing walk his domestic 

“ isot in the way I entertain, Charlotte. One life lias licen niiidcrcd bitter to him on the score 
or two of thorn drive over to dinner, and we give of Lady Rose Goliglitly. Jane is not a woman 
them the same dinner w^e should have had our- to let jealousy consunio*^ her lu^art in silence, as 
selves; or Brabazon breakfasts with me, as he so many women do—in romance. She has given 
did to-day without any invitation at all.” Theobald her opinion with entire frankiioss as 

“Breakfast?” Miss Charlotte looks with a to the conduct of Lady Rose?, Loo Childers, 
scared eye towards the table. “Oh! you call himself; has warned him that if he goes to 
this breakfast? Cold pie, chickens, wine, at bachelor entertainments at The Folly, or in any 
breakfast! I’m afraid you must find Hannah other way “ than as a married man should,” 
Biidd, the servant engaged, a very inetlicieiit encourage Lady Rose’s attentions, e,t caUra, at 
cook for you.” cetera. And now here is Charlotte, most un- 

“ Hannah Budd is certainly not a cordon natural combination, joining issue with Jane 
answers Mr. Theobald. “However, we against the coiniiion enemy, and the giver of the 
have been lucky enough to yiick up a very very best little dinners in Chalkshiro I 1 repeat 
tolerable cook—for an Englishwoman—who was it, if strong language could ever find its way to 
leaving the Crown Hotel, at Lidlingtori. So wo Francis Theobald’s lips now would bo the 
are all right.” moment. 

“And you have dismissed Hannah Bndd, Miss Charlotte secs that she has gained 
I presume? One of the most respectable girls vantage-ground, and proceeds: 
in the parish ?” “I have nut forgotten”—alas, when does she 

“No. Blossy took a fancy to her—it’s very forget any tiling?—“I have not forgotten the 
seldom Blossy takes a fancy to anyone—and so talk tJicre was about you and Lady Rose Beau- 
the girl stays as uarsemaid. How is Anne, in desert, years ago. An<l, I can tell you, your 
this hot weather—pretty well?” renewal of intimacy with a woman wdio treated 

“ Anne does not complain more than usual, you as she did then will be neither to your nor 
You intend to keep three w^oinen servants, to your wife’s credit. The people in this neigh- 
then ? ” bourhood think nothiruj of Lady Rose Golightly.” 

“ At present, ray dear Charlotte. But, from “ They seem ra.ther glad of her acquaintance,” 
what I can recollect of English housekeeping, Mr. Theobald'iinds courage to assert, 
the more servants one has the more one wants, “In a certain way they jnay be, I know her 
or the more they want; so I daresay a scullery- extremely slightly myself. We visit, of course, 
girl and a maid for my wife will be added to wo have never emy:tcd her intimacy. Anne 
them soon.” and I do not run after the fag-ends of the 

“ And do you imagine, Francis, that Theobalds aristocracy^ Yes, in a certain way, 1 daresay 
and three servants, to say nothing of officers people are glad to know her because of tJie 
about the house from morning till night, are handle to her name. But no one respects her, 
going to be kept up on six hundred a year ? ” and it will do no one any good to be taken up 
Mr. Theobald’s glass goes into his eye: he by her. Lady Rose Coliglitly wdll ask Tom, 
surveys Charlotte’s face and figure with atten- Dick, and Harry to h(r taldo ir they amuse her 
tion. Placidly it occurs to him to wonder for the moment.” 

whether any other man living has, cowfei have, “Which sliows that she has excellent dis- 
such a sister as tins ! crimination,” observes Mr. Theobald, seriously, 

“ Because if you think so, I do not,” pursues “ If Tom, Dick, or Harry would only amuse me. 
Miss Charlotte, as he continues silent. “ I had I should pretty soon ask them to Theobalds.” 
heard already, everyone in the neighbourhood “ Y’ou seem to be doing so, already,/ But let 
knows, -the kind of house you keep, and I con- us talk sense, if you please. Unhapmly placed 
sider it my duty, pleasant or not pleasant, to as your wife is, Francis, and though I have met. 
teRyou tliat it can’t last. That is the object of with rebuff from you already, I feel it my duty ^ 
my visit.” to give you a very plain and straightforwiftd ^ 
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Whatever you may dt> your- 
oiite her with the men and women 

With Mrs. Coventiry Brown* for instance % ” 
Theobald sujggests. 

* Mrs, <3t>ventry Brown met you by mist«^. 
Do you think Lady Eoi^ did not turn the whole 
thing into a joke £rst ^rson she met on 

']bi^day morning ? liihe people yo?4r wife will 
: ^be invited to meet ^11 be the riff-raff Lady Rf>se 
gets down from London, hnd whom she is 
ashamed of asking the decent {»eople of the 
neighbourhood to ait at table 
Cliarlotte! *’ 




a rascal for life if he chduce to cut his top teeth 
first; while among the Chined, where the seat* 
of intellect is held to be in the atom » . 

‘‘ Francis,” cries Charlotte, her pale shs^ 
on fire, ‘‘ let me beg of you to stop this ilf- 
;^i|ed bufibonery! Anne was right. fcShe knows 
y^ur nature better than I do. What good 
can there be in talking reasdn, in offering 
advice, to a mau4rho has not one serious idea 
of life or its responsibilities ! ” 

“What good, indeed V” echoes Mr. Theobald, 
almost plaintively. “I’m sure, in this hot 
weather, it’s distressing to me to think of your 
even making the effort—and it was qu i te aphaneo 


** Francis, this is a jpatterof conscience. You | your finding me at home. Jenny ajul I will be 


mu|t excuse medf m^lapguage is not over-nice. 
Now, can you ”—more t^right than ever rises 
Miss Ohariotte’s slender figure; how she can 
poise herself on that half-inch of chair at all is 
a question tfor an acrobat—“can you, on your 
solemn wnrd, declare that you consider the 
goings-on of Lady Rose Golightly and her friend. 
Miss Childers, to be correct ? ” 

“Good God, Charlotte, how do I know? 
What judg:© am I of the correctness of anybody’s 
conduct?” 

“ Oh, it’s very fine to turn it off in that way, 
Francis. This charitableness towards evil "is 
just the cant, the curse, of the day. Do you 
consider that Lady Rose Golightly’s life of 
rio^m^, separated as she is from her husband, is 
the ifie ot an honest, sober-minded, virtuous, 
Christian matron ? ” 

For a moment Mr. Theobald seems really 
nonplussed. He strokes his moustache thought¬ 
fully. 

“ It appears to be a question requiring a great 
deal of consideration,” says Miss Charlotte, 
spitefully, “I should have thought a plain 
Vyes’ or *no’ could be spoken without so much 
hesitation.” 

“ But everything depends upon tl^^ide from 
which such questions are viewed,” says Mr. 
Theobald. 

“Not at all,” interrupts Miss Charlotte, 
“Fixed Principles are Fixed Pririfcipies.” 

“Yes,” says Theobald, crossing his arms and 
beginning to look argumentative. “And really 
when one reflects on the unctTtaiiity of human 
life, the instability of human possessions, one is 
at a lose to understand how men can burthen 
themselves with anything of the kind.” 

“Men 1 Burthen themselvcis ! With Prin¬ 
ciples!” ejaculates Miss Charlotte—a sniff for 
every full stop, 

“ You spoke of fixed principles, my dear 
Charlotte.” 

“ I speak of Outraaiug common social decorum 
when I speak of the kind of life that goes on at 
TheFoUy.” 

“ But your reading must have informed you, 
iny dear sister, that all social restrictive rules 
, ai-e arbitrary, a matter of climate more than 
•anything else. The Fee-jee people think it 
indecorous for relatives to eat from the same 
Vd{^. In some parts of Peru a man is held 


in town all next w'eok. Now lot me give you 
a glass of wine ? Oh yes, but you must.” 

And ho rises, and, before Miss Charlotte can 
hinder Jiim, opens a fresh bottle of champagne 
and pours outatnmblerfull, whichheliandstoher. 

“ Champagiu)! In a tumbler ! ” ejaculates 
Charlotte Thoo))ald, horror-stricken. ‘ * I should 
lose my senses for the day if I drank it.” 

“And if you were to lose them? It does all 
of us good,” says The.obald, cheerfully, “it does 
all of us good to lose our senses sometimes. 
Besides, it’s more than half froth; why Blossy 
takes quite as mucli as that.” 

Miss Charlotte turns the glass a little on one 
side, and, eyeing the contents as if she were 
measuring the exact strength and cost of the 
wicked brotli, Bix>s about a dessert spoonful, 
then sets the glass down on the table with a little 
Xmsh, as though xmtting the very suggestion of 
evil resolutely from her. At tliis moment the 
ring of young voices, the soiuid of Blossy’s 
trilling laugh, make themselves heard from tlu*. 
gardens of Theobalds—the grey old gardens 
through wldcli, during so many years, neithesr 
young voices nor a child’s laugh have rung. 

“Ah! here are people who won’t refuse cham¬ 
pagne when it’s otiert^d them,” says Theobald. 
“I had better helj) myself before any of them 
come in.” 

“ And I will wdsh you good-day, Francis,” 
Cries Charlotte, rising. “1 had hoped, I must 
say, to have had some seiious conversation with 
you—to have found your house, at least, frcHj 
from company.” 

“ Com^ny ? tliero’s no one here but the lad, 
Rawdon—Rawdon Crosbie,” says Theobald, 
unconcernedly. What is Rawdon to him but 
a harmless sort of young fellow, who runs about 
at Jenny’s bidding as a good many young fellows 
have done before, but who, unlike some of his 
predecessors, does wo< play at ^.cart61 “ He has 
been here evepy afternoon for a week past,' 
helping Jenny in what she calls her gardening,” 

“Mr. Rawdon Crosbie comes here ©very 
afternoon? Gardens f3very afternoon with your 
wdfe? Ha& Mrs. Crosbie, have the ladies of the 
family, called on you ? ” 

“No,” an.swers Mr. Theobald. Thank 
heaven, they have not.” ' 

“Are you aware, Francis, that Ravkdoa 
! Crosbie is an .engaged man|” 








** rx^ heard somethiug" of the kind. But 
1 should b© BoiTv to beSieve it, poor yoiutg 
feUoV, at his age.*^ 

Yes, Aniia Theobald was right. When Mies 
diarlotte is again seated in the brougham, with 
th© Diocletian turned homeward, she 

acknowledges to herself that Anne was riglit, 
^at interforeiice in the alVairs <.»f a man like 
Francis is hopeless. They thinJ^not the same 
thoughts, scarcely do thej^ speak in the same 
langixage. Champagne from turn bid's in 
middle of the day ! Rawdon Crosbie gardening 
for a week together with Mrs. Theobald, and 
Francis thanking heaven that the Udies of the 
Crosbie family have not called upon her 1 

Were the case one of sharper defined oflenee, 
of recognised, orthodox wrong-doing, (^Jharlotto 
Theobald would perhaps feel more Jeniently, 
would at least know on what ground she stood. 
Criminals one may exhort: for criminals one may 
pray. Foi- people who drink champagne at noon 
fioin tumblers, yet live c^ontentedly together 
and with their cliiki, hardened Bohemians wdio 
have kicked over the traces of conventionality 
w'ithout — a^s ytt — breaking any of the ten 
commandments, what shall be done? 

Sourer and darker than ever l)ecome poor 
Miss Charlotte’s views of human life and human 
nature as she drives along tlie sultry Clialksliiro 
roads, and exercises her spirit in vain attejnpts 


is makinghrgardiMl in his* iiuaginot ihn, the 

r\i _j. _ _L . 1__rjfj_ 


roses, Blossy’si jrt>otles8 ^ranium 
sbj^^^iay be succeeded by new toys to-iiioJTOW\ 
visionary How'ersf^arft ot a kifid that 
fades slow’er, and are to replace. 

There is a certain specie^ <^4^ that pats forth, 
its petals once only in a h'vmdi^ years. There 
is a certain species of Hr^ippihesSV let cynios say 
what they will, that bl^soms ts^iScc, "anti pm*© 
only, in a inaifSi lifotiiie^^y I ^ - 

* ‘ J i wouldn’t^ake lop^jb Jane rcijeats. 

'* Mow Aippose W'o wer5%o sot about.a ci'oquet 
lawn at oxxee, when would it doi^? ” > " 

“ Well, Vire might get tlj^ ground levelled 


upon having something like a lawn by HUtnmer.” 

“By 7icxf summer! A year hence \ And pKiy, 
why not ]jlant the grass at once ? ” 

“Planting grass, Mrs. Theobald, is an opera¬ 
tion ill horticulture not carried on, as. a‘rule, 
under a July suu. ” 

“ But, you see, I don't believe in rides! IM 
want to have a ci'oqiiet law'n directly, do you 
mean to tell mo it wouid be impossible for you 
make one ? ” 


to solve the fjue.stioru 


CliAPTER XVJI 

HAS SHJfl ASKEI> you? 

“ Pi t, tell you what 1 think,” cries Jane, suddenly' 
throwring down the rusty old spade w’itli which 
she was pretending to dig. “ Ill tell you what 
r think, Rawdon. Well give up all our grand 
ideas of parterres and flower-beds, anri turn the 
whole elearing into a croquet ground I We can 
easily dig up the grass from the hedges, or some¬ 
where, and well just have a border* of roses and j 
mignonette hero, and a summer-hoiiso on llie 
other side in the shade. It wouldn’t take long 
to finish.” 

Mrs. Theobald’s ideas on rural matters arc 
about as definite as those of her husband on duly. 
8he never left London till she married; she has 
lived either in London or iu hotels abroad since. 
Must roses be sown like sw'oet-peas, or phmtcd 
like oaks? Jane knows not. 8be believes 

bUndly in Rawdon’s knowledge on such points, 
fHid say.s, **Make a croquet lawMi here,” or j 
“ Have a border of roses there,” with perfect 
confidence as to results. 

' Blossy, at a few yards’ distance, is making 
a magnificent garden on her own principles: 
pinkSj geraniums, every flower she has been able 
to stuck, oil half-inch stalks, into the 

dry eaiifi. ; Aiid . . • Ruwilon! 


She throws back her head the better to look 
at him from under the broad l:rim of her garden 
hat, and Raw'dou acknowledges, meekly, that 
he was wrong. What can be impossible that 
a pretty woman bids one do with such a look as 
that! No doubt, to please Mrs. Theobald, turf 
laid in July would thrive well; and shall he- - 
shouldering his spade—go off to the common and 
l>egin cutting some at once ? 

“Not this \L*rv second; we have not got the 
balls yet. And besides, I don’t know anything 
about crociuokJ|ill someone t.ea<-hcs me. I have 
watched peirple play at (kcinorne and the 
Crystal .Palace often, but 1 ije\^or could make 
head or tail of wdiat it all mtaut. By-the-by, 
Hawdon, w hi n Ptc got the law n, and the balls, 
and know how to play, w ho sl^ll I have to play 
cro<]|uet with V ” « 

Jane can nevrflr get (Ji^bet tcr of the accusative , 
case! but Kaw don’s ear had grown used to this 
and all other little grammatic-al slips. 

“ You will have me, Mrs. Theobald, for one.” 

“ You—when you are niaiTiod I Very likely, 
indee<l! ” 

“When I am married,” says Rawdon, stoutly, 

“ You know that 1 am going to bring ray wife 
to SCO you. Y’^ou can have both of us if you 
choose. ’ 

*‘l don’t think throe a particularly grjoii 
numher for any game,” says Jane, coolly, “and 
I don’t want to count on remote chances. Who 
else is there? Oaptaia Brabazon, and the 
Colonel, and the youngsters of the reginient^-;^— 

“And 1 am to put down turf for Lrabazon, 
and the Colonel, and the youngsters of the 
regiment! No, Mrs. ^JlieoSiald, Th©r© avo ^ 
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BOine ae^jionB not even you could xnake me 
commits” 

“You think so 7“ Bays Jane, looking at him 
rather eaucily. ‘‘Wait till you are tried, 
Master Eawdon Crpsbie ! Yes, you, till you are 
married^ the people of the reciment, until the 
regiment goes a^ray. It would be hardly w'orth 
the trouble of making a croquet ground for such 
a short time, would it ? But then there’s Min 
—when her engagement is over, I mean to ask 
Min down to stay with me. Yea; first thoughts 
are best. I’ll keep to wdiat I said,” 

“And I am to start for the (3ommon at once? ” 
says Rawdon, his spade still across his shoulder. 

‘ ‘ Don’t be foolish. Of course there’s good 
beginning anything fresh now, and next week 
we shall be away. i)id 1 tell you we wt re going 
up to town on Monday 7 Well, arc ; Theo¬ 
bald and T, for the week. If you can spare time, 
by-the-by, from your militaiy duties ” 

“If I can spare time !” cries Uawdon. 

“-You may really go about a little with 

mo to the theatres while we arc then*.. No; 
there’s no good beginning anything fresh to-day, 
but if you are really b(jnt on Wing useful I’ll tell 
you what you can do. Take me over to the 
ISdlington cro(juet-groun<l. I think you have 
told me that a menibor may take in a visitor 
once? and I’ll judge for myself whetrier I am 
likedy to care for tin; game; or not.” o] 

Take Mrs. Theobald to the Lidlington croquet- 
ground ; the ground of one of the most exclusive 
clubs in England; of which his mother is 
secretary; of which six old ladies form the 
committee, with Mrs. Coventry Brown at their 
head ! Oh, that he ha<l been onlered to cut an 
acre of turf from the common, to do anything, 
everything but this! llaw'don Crosbie stands 
irre^cAute, getting rctlder and redder; Jane 
w'at(fiies him narrowly. 

“Have I asked anything very startling, Mr. 
Crosbie? Did you not toll me’that a member 
can introduce any visitor he chooses? You’ll 
have to introduce two visitors, by-the-by, for 
I shall take Blossy. ” 

“I shall be delighted, -Mrs. Theobald, 
delighted only it is so much pleasanter, 

don’t you think so, here, in the cool, by our- 
8elve.s?” «, 

“Pleasant but slow. We have had a cool 
garden, and nothing but a cool garden, for five 
days, remember.” 

“Yet I think T remember your telling me 
you considered gardening was the best fun you 
had ever had in your life 1 ” cries Rawdon, 
piqued. 

“ So I might the first day, or even the second. 
As long as we were only rooting up and cutting 
down, it was fun, rather, I think one would 
be tired of anything in a garden, except the 
fruit, after two days. I should. I like human 
faces, and that is why I mean to have a croquet- 
ground. Now, don’t argue, my dear child, but 
come.” 

As they enter the breakfast-room by the 
^French window, Mr. Theobald returns to it by 


the door, after seeing his siater to her oi^rriage. 
“ You have missed one of your relatives, Jen&y, 
Charlotte has been here, making tender in¬ 
quiries for you and Blossy. You saw Brabazon 
as he went out ? ” 

“ Yes. He said he had left you with a lady 
whose smoking education had been neglected, 
and I kept my distance accoidingly.” 

“Poor Chaiiotte! Her education has been 
neglected in a good many ways. I made her 
haye some champagne, and she took a teaspoon- 
ful like a dose of salts. Help yourself, Crosbie; 
you look warm. Hard at work at Mrs. Theobald’s 
wonderful flower-garden still ? ” 

“We are going to have no flower-garden at 
all, but a croquet-ground,” says Jane. Ami 
then she explains her reasons for the change of 
plans, and her intention of visiting the Lidlington 
croquet club this afternoon. 

“Don’t have me proposed as a member, 
Jenny,” remarks Mr. Theobald, as he kindles 
a fresh cigar, and rt;tums to his rocking-chair. 
“ I remember the Lidlington croquet people of 
old. More black-balling goes on among them, 
in one year, than in all the London clubs put 
together.” 

“Black-balling? Good gracious, I hope 
T shan’t be black-balled olf the ground !” cries 
Jane, who has rather hazy ideas respecting this 
foi in of ballot. 

“Well, no ; as Crosbie is a big follow, tliero 
M^oii’t be much danger for you. But look after 
I^lossy. A blackball would take her off her 
legs like a shot. Bloss, have some champagne ? 
‘No, tawberries.’ Well, come and eat your 
‘ tawberries ’ then, and don’t dirty your frock 
before going with your ambitious mother atnorig 
the nobility and gentry.” 

“I’m sure I have no ambition! I’m sure 
I never want to go among nobility, or gentry 
either, after last Saturday ! ” cries poor Jane, 
with her u.sual ludicrous inability to repress the 
truth. 

Ill ten minutes’ time Blossy’s strawberries 
are despatched, and garden hats and dresses 
exchanged for walking ones. Just as they are 
leaving tlio house, however, Jane remembers 
that she has somc^thing still to say to Mr. 
Theobald, ai^d returns alone to the breakfast- 
room. “I shall find you when I come Wk, 
Theobald ? ” She has flovna to his side, and is 
holding her fa(;e down to his level for a kiss, 

“If you are back in time. Brabazon has 
asked me to dine at the mess this evening,” 

“ So he told me. Why didn’t you esy you 
were going before Rawdon Crosbie ? ” 

“ iScauBe —because I forgot all about it, my 
love,” says Mr. Theobald, putting his aim 
affectionately round his wife’s slim waist. 

“ Oh ! V'ery strange you should' forgot! 
Theobald, upon your solemn word of honour, 
are you asked to anything else ? Is there to be 
any adjournment afterw^s to Lady Rosens? ” 
Now, oddly enough, such an adjournment is 
in contemplation. Jane has made on€ of the 
sharp guesses at truth f^r which she is famous. 
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^ “ “' 1 *“***^ with her accustomed liitle ballot-like evolutions, 

tbs#* Ia<^nffton barracks, and X,ady BpOso not in fi'ont. They advance: and the truth dawns 
unfre^uently invitee some of her military upon the nnited intelligem-o of the Lidlington 
aoquamtance to come in after dinner, and finish croquet club. 

their evenings with a quiet little round game “It is not Emma Marsland,” savs Miss 
at her house, buoh an adjournment is in Pippin, the eldest, plainest, most ‘'musical 
conteiap^tion for to - night, and Theobald, Miss Pippin. “ It is the—the same person with 
^exactly half aji liour ago, heard of it from whom Mr. Hawdoii Crosbie was seen to walk 
Captain Brabazou for tho first time. It is about on the day of the ilowor-tihow.” 
a plan by no means to his taste. Play is not Miss Pippin is not among Iho players. Miss 
play, but the business, the one al^sorbing interest Pippin has reached an age when young ladies, 
—I had almost said the one passion—of Francis on a croquet-field, as in a ballroom, remain 
Theobald’s life. He would not exchange a standing until a last set or ‘‘scratch’* rnatcli 
bayrack-room and serious loo, played by men, has to ^ made up. Hit remark is therefore 
for Vanjohn in a drawing-room with the prettiest addressed to the syinj)athies of the dowagers, 
women in England, if his own personal inclina- “The young Mrs. Theobald!” cries Mrs. 
lions were consulted. Pippin, wlin in hoi* way—as widow tjf a geuerul 

“ You can’t say no. She has asked you olficer, and Iciider of tlio serio - muijdaiio, 
again,’* cries Jane. “That makes tho second “w’ordly w'itliout side-dislios” section of tho 
lime in eight days. I know—little Dolly Lidlingiousociety—isanauthorily. Verydriwb 
Standish has told me—she gets them all in up, very w'aspish, very iiTeconcilahlo-loukiiig is 
there after dinner, and once won thirty pomida. Mamma Pippin. Oommon humanity luakos you 
herself, in one pool ! Oh, I hate a woman wdio ))estow a sigh cm dear ul<i meek ( Joticral I’ippin, 
gambles ! I hate her ! Now, has she asked as you think of tiie thirty years it took him to 
you ? I know she has. A woman who could die, under Indian suns, at her side. “ Dear me, 
make you stay, as Lady Rose did, smoking dear me, dear me,” Mrs. Pijipin talks fast, and 
cigarettes till two o’clock on a Sunday morning, talks monotonously : her dry little voice is like 
is capable of anything. Has she asked you ? ” nothing so much as tho persistent chip, chip, 

“ She has not asked me, Jane,” answers Mr. chip of a mason’s hammer. “ Rawdon Crosbio 
Theobald, steadily, and with rigid fidelity toewithout Miss Marsland and with the young 
the letter of the truth. “ Brabazou awskeu mo Mrs. Theobald. What will tho club come to 
to dine quietly at the barracks—it is not even! next? Mrs. Brown, those tilings ought to be 
their guest-day. Lady Rose is your iiightnmrc, | prevented.” 

Jenny.” j Mrs. Coventry Browirs oracular head turns 

“ indeed she is not. Indeed, Lady Rose i with its oily, jiivot-like af^tion, slowly round, 
(aolightly never crosses iny thoughts. I wished | “ We have our law.s, I believe, Mrs. Pippin, 
she crossed yours as seldom 1 ” . i The club has its laws anti its bye-laws, and wti 

*\iid saying this, but with her misgivings ! must act evoconling. Anybody can bring in any- 
only half set at rest, Jane departs. j l)Otly they like for Once.” 

A dreadful cniphawis is on tluit immosyllable. 

“ But let tJicm tiy it a second time,” says Mrs. 
Coventry liro>vn s toiui, plainer than words 
could speak. 

“ ‘Any member of tiiis club shall be entitlcfl 
to bring in a friend, as a visitor, once,’” says 
CHAPTER XVIII ! Mrs. Pippin, as if she wtire repeating a rule of 

j English grammar. “ But framing that law 

IN THJS CAMP OF THE PHILISTINES i —and I ouglit to kuow, h.>r I was one of the 

Satukday is the great day on tlm LidliiigtJ)ii | original committee •- ip framing that law the 

croquet-grouiid. When Jane and Rawdon niakc j projectors of tlie (dub assumed- that 

their appearance the Miss Pippins, the Miss j the friends of mcrnbeis would be persons in 
Coventry Browns, with Mr. Smyiie, the curate,! society.” 

little Dolly Standish, the youngest ensign of j “ IShe evidently means to join, too,” says Mi^ s 
the regiment, and oLlior innocuous youths and | I’ippin, as Jane and Kawdon pause beside one * 
maidens, are in the middle of a match for club-; group of iilayers. 

gloves. The dowagers, in war-paint and plumes, ‘* I shall immedialoly ordtr my girls to throw 
sit watchful, on benches in a distant and shady down their malletB if she does,” says Mrs. 
corner of the field. * Pippin, fluttering up liko a barn-door mother 

Rawdon Crosbie’s tall'figure is at once reoog- who sees the safety of her brood menaced, 

uised by everybody. The lady at liis side must, A person no one means to visit! Such a thing 

of coiirse, be Emma Mainland. But who is the never luippencd to the club IwJore ! ” 
child? The now comers advance, under a steadj^ Raw don, meanwhile, is explaining the first 
cross-fire of eyes, towards the players; RawdtMi, principles of (iroquet to Jane, who listens with 
who wdshes himself a hundred miles under- attciniou, and thoroughly rtigardJess of all 
grouncl^ doing his best to look at Ins case; Jane eyc-s fixtti upon her. “Oh, you must set olT at 

firnilingaud unembarrassed; Blussy tripping on, ! une slick, aud try to reach the other, a-^-^'in^ 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HEEf cK, 


little bfeHs EB you go along. I don’t see why 
I couldn’t j^y croquet, if I tried. I can play 
billiavda. Theobald Bays I play a very pretty 
cannon game. Gfot a pair of hammers, or what* 
ever they are called, and let us make a start at 
once,” 

** 1 ani afraid it is against the rules for anyone 
to touch the Miammers’ until they become 
members of the club,” says Rawdbn, getting hot 
and cold as he receives north pole bows from the 
Miss Coventry Browms and Pippins, “What 
do you think of our Lidlington croquet-ground, 
Mrs. Theobald ? Nice situation, is it not ? ” 

They are so near the players that Rawdon 
knows half a dozen pair of ears at least are 
listening to him, and he is cowardly enough to 
talk company-talk for the occasion. Jane tirids 
him out in a second. 

“The situation is delightful, Mr. Crosbie. 
A most romantic view of . . . the Lidlington 
chimiiey*pots. Bloss, child, leave everything 
you see alone.” Blossy, under a general impres¬ 
sion of the Bceno being one of hilarity and 
friendship, has taken up the elder Miss Brow^i’s 
ball, and is about to bowl it at that young person's 
toes. “Good little girls are brought to croquet- 
grounds to look, nut touch.” 

Blossy, thus admonished, stands for a moment 
irresolute, and with her small hands clutching 
the ball tight to her chest. Then, fortunately^ 
a magnificent i)eacook butterfly flutters past; 
down goes the ball, away rushes Blossy in 
))ursuit; little hands uplifted, little voi(;o giving 
JuH cry. The butterfly, witli the reprobate 
levity of its race, makes straight the bench 
of dowagers, and straight for tlie bench of 
dowagers makes lilossy, inucli as she would do 
if it happened to be a bench of bishops. She 
runs over one of Miss Pippirra muslin flounoeB ; 
she shrieks her shrill tantivy right into ISlrs. 
(.Coventry Brown’s car. Finally, the ardour of 
the chase over, the prey run to earth in a boun¬ 
dary hedge near at hand, she dances back to the 
bench, takes up her position exactly in front of 
the august matroiiho(M of Lidlington^ and thci e, 
with one forefinger on her lips, her blue eyes 
open and fearlesf, looks up with the delicious 
impertinence of her age into their veteran faces. 

“Children, dogs, and wuiokiiig not allowed,” 
says Mrs, quoting law twenty-nine of 

the club. “ This must be seen to, this must be 
Been to. I shall call a committee meeting,” 

Something in the chip, chip tone of voice, for 
certainly she cannot grasp the meaning of the 
words, takes Blossy’s fancy, and forth trills her 
larmh; that sweet, flute-like laugh of a little 
ohila which for pure merribiont, 1 think, is like no 
other sound this dull old earth of ours ever hears. 

Heavens—^look at Bloss! ” cries Jiftie, as she 
turns her head, and at once realises all the 
danget* of the situation. “ Bloss among the old 
ladies! If they attack her sho w ill show fight. 
1 must go,” 

And now comes the verv ciucial test of Raw- 
don’s courage. Where Ml’S. Theobald leads he 
is of course bound to follow, and so has to march 


up straight, face to face, with that serned and 
terrible phalanx of the enemy. He takes off his 
hat to no one in particular, he knows that he is 
blushing up to the roots of his hair, 

“How do you do, Mr. Rawdon Crosbie?” 
cries kirs. Pippin, starting up so abruptly as 
seriously to endanger the equilibrium of the 
whole bench. “ How is yout^ mamma ? How is 
Miss Mai*sland? We see you so seldom on the 
croquet ground that I had rcmlly forgotten 
whether you W’cre a member of the club or not. 
Lydia, my dear 1 Lydia! It is high time for us 
to go.” 

And off Mrs. Pippin walks; doubtless to 
acquaint her girls (young creatures ranging from 
five-and-tweiity upwards), what danger threatens 
them. Miss Lydia Pippin, after a furtive prus¬ 
sic-acid stare at Jane, follows; the dowagers, 
each after a furtive prussic-acid stare, follow 
likewise. No mooi*e uncharitable than other old 
ladies are the Lidlington matrons, but of all 
human foelings what is so contagious as the 
spirit of ]HTsccution ? Mrs. Coventry Brow^n is 
left alon^^. 

Not a woman to fly in the hour of peril is 
Mrs. Coventry Brown. Young Kawdon Crosbie, 
the secretary’s son, may bring doubtful characters 
upon this croquet ground if he cliooses. Not an 
inch will Mrs. Coventry Brown letreat before 
tliein. She spreads oat the skirts of her volu¬ 
minous silk dress; folds her big lingers in their 
cruelly small, salmon-coloured gloves, one over 
the other; drawls down the corners of her moutli 
tight; and glares uj), as though, under existing 
eirciimstaiices, it were an effort to her to tolerate 
tlie existence of cn^ation at large, towards tlic 
sky. 

if an artist wanted to embody the British 
dragoness that guards our hearths and homes, 
the I'einalt* Philistine, the universal Mtb. (Irundy, 
wdiat a model w^ould Mrs. Coventry Brown, in 
her chocolate silk and salmon-coloured gloves, 
and with all the might of rampant virtue upem 
her brow, offer for his pencil at this moment! 

Jane and Raw^dou take possession of anothr 
bench at about three yards distant, and Jane 
l)egins to give her opinions audibly on croquet 
fields, men, and w*omen ; especially on w^omen. 
She is in her most amu.sing vein ; 1 think 1 may 
call it the v(5iii savouring most freely of o] 
professional days; and Rawdon laughs aloud; 
Mrs. Coventry Browai does not laugh. To these, 
ere long, runs up little Knsigii Standi sh, mallet 
in hand. 

“So glad to sec you on the field, Mrs. 
Theobald. If you join in the next game will 
you let me be on your side ? ” 

For Dolly Staudish^ is as deplorably ignorant 
as most young men on all the nicer questions of 
our social distjmbticms and moralities. * 

“I am not to play to-'tlay,” answers. Jane, 
speaking with syllabic clearness. I am not io 
touch a mallet at my iKiril until 1 am a men^w, 
Mr. Crosbie 

“Then be a member,” cries the littliT ensign. 
Be a member at once, Mrs. Theobald.” 
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a member I That^s very easy to say. 
First catch your hai*o. I must find a proposer 
to begin with, Mr. Crosbie tells me; next a 
seconder, aind, lastly, I must make up my mind 
beforehand to be blackballed.^* 

“Blackballed! you blackballed!” Dolly 
Standish evidently considers the joke a good 
one. 

Mrs. Coventry Brown, listening with the very 
i^ars of her sonl, arrives at promptest rosolutious 
on the moment. 

“Til propose you,” goes on the little ensign, 
“and Crosbie will be your seconder. Tlie thing 
is done.*’ 

“Except the blackballing,” says Jane. 

“And except that Standish, being only an 
honorary member, can neither j>ropo9e nor 
stjoond anyone,’* adds Rawdon, who feels 
fiingnlarly ill at ease in his own mind. 

Jiut now approaches a fresh ally for Jane in 
the person of Mr. Bniylio. The curate, like the 
ensign, is deficient, as yet, in his knowledge of 
i..he luore finely graduated lights and sluuluWwS of 
our social intercourse. He knows that Ijady 
Rose Golightly is tolerably advanced in her 
opinions, tolerably fast in her paces ; he kriou's, 
ill love though he may be, that Miss CKihh'vs 
does not lag far behind her friend; and ho 
know's, also, that neither his rectoi’ nor his< 
pai'ishioners gainsay his dail^^ visits, to Beau- 
desert’s Folly. 

“ To be iutimate at such a house, my dear 
Smylie, to enjoy the society of a woinairiiko 
Lady Rose, is good in every way for a young 
fellow just starting in his career. Never run 
after titles—mean tiling, Smylie, mean thing, to 
' run after titles—but lose no opportunity of 
cultivating the acquaintance of high-born and 
refined women. It is the best form of culture 
a young fedlow of your age can have.’* 

if the society of Lady Rose and Loo Childers 
is absolutely an education for himself, how (oh ! 
illogical Bniylie) can this young and pretty 
woman, whose blue eyes are smiling at him now, 
l»e detrimental to society at large ? 

“You tire just the man we Mant, Smylie,’* 
cries Dolly Standish ; “ Mrs. Tlieobahl is going 
to join the club.” 

An inarticulate protest rises from tlie soul of 
M i'R. Coventry Browm. 

Crosbie is her proposer, will yon bo her 
seconder? Delighted, of course. Then •well 
see aliout writing her name down at once.” 

And away they go—little Standish, the curate, 
Rawdon—to the rustic croquet-house close at 
hand, where an official sheet of paper, ready for 
the names of aspiring members, lies, with official 
pens and ink, on the table. Another minute 
and the deed is done; Francis Theobald’s w ife 
. is at the mercy of a clqb whereof Mrs. Crosbie 
is secretary, and Mrs. Coventry Brown the 
leader and patroness. Then Mr. Smylie and 
the ensign have to return to their match and to 
the y'oung ladies who aw'ait them, and Ra'wdon 
comes back to Jane. 

“ Y'our name is posted, Mrs. Theobald, This 


dav week, I hope, you will be a member of the 
club.” 

You need not put sueli spiteful emphasis on 
jbe ‘hope.* Why should I not be a member? 
Nobody knows me, and therefore I condlucle 
nobody will take the trouble to blackliall me,” 

“Fm afraid people wnii take a great deal of 
trouble to do malicious things,” says young 
Rawilon, who has been watching Mrs. Corentry 
Brown’s face, and feels the strongest misgivings 
as to the i.s.sue of next Saturday’s ballot. 

As ho speafes, a sound, whose import Jane 
knows only too well, makes itself heard; a certain 
little chuckling sound, half exultant, half defiant, 
by’ which it is Miss Theobald’s habit to relieve 
her feelings whenever any very piquant bit of 
mischief she may* liappen to be'engaged upon is 
consummated. During the past five minutes 
Blossy’s mind and fingers have not been idle. 
The croquet-balls forbidden, the bnttei*fly out 
of .“iight, Blossy^ at once looked about for some 
other w'ay of diverting herself, and the means 
lay*^ at Jiand thus:—Mrs. Coventry Brown, as 
I mentioned, i.s arrayed in a chooolate-hued silk, 
of costly- and massive texture; texture that 
yields not the seduotive frou-frou^ dear from 
time immemorial to French story-writers, but 
that rath,cr bristles and stands out aggressively 
against all comers. And this silk is garnished 
round its tivo-yard-long train -with a flounce; 
in the prt'ifesaional language of Miss Fletcher, 
“a bias,*trebio-fluted flounce,” to the common 
eyo of man a ilonnee surmounted by a kind of 
battlement of small three-cornered hats. I’o 
Blossy, quick as lightning, came the horrid 
temptation of tinning each of these flutings or 
cocked hats into a little dish for a dirt pie. 
Blossy, when bent on wickeiiness, ha.s the 
movements of a mouse, the fingers of a pick¬ 
pocket. Steal Uiily watching the enemy’s eye, 
sho has been ixiging round on her knees, her 
dimpled hands "filled with gravel from an 
adjactmt path, during the past five minutes 
that her mother has ceasecl to watch her, and 
lo ! the rc.sult is betrayed by her usual chxicklo 
of triumphant mischief. The awful chocolate 
flounce stands stiff on ends dfe ever, but in evf|i*y 
three-cornered batllement rests a little heap of 
dirt, neatly confectioiTed into the proper “ pie” 
shape by Blossy's fingers. 

Mrs. 'Coventry Brown looks down, and for 
a moment is staggered, can scarce take in the 
enormity of. the offence. What, this child of 
vagrant parents, this offspring of a dancing-girl, 
to offer such an insult to Her? She clutches 
her skirt, and Blossy’s handiwork flies forth in 
clouds. 

“ Bless, my sweet,” cries Jane, in her clear, 
pleasant voice, “ take care what you are doing; 
you will get the dust into your ^ms.” 

Blossy wrinkles up her nose, shows her white 
teeth, and grasps a liandful of ^avfkl, evidently 
preparing for fresh labours. Kawdon Crosbie 
rushes forward and snatches the child up in his 
arms. ^ , 

“If I had left her another minute it would 
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have been ail over witli her,” he tells Jaue as 
they walk back across the hold; Blossy, in his 
aims, altcnialely pulling his moustaciie (such 
moustache as Rawdon Oosbie can boast) and 
* bestowing resounding kiKsses upon his sunburnt 
cheeks. I was watching the Coventry Brown 
f>ye. Another minute, Blossy, and you would 
have been eaten, straw- liat, l)<jots,.and all.” 

** And I shall be blackballed to a certainty,” 
says Jane. “However, if I am, tbereil he one 
comfort, I can say it was all the fatilt of 
Blossy’s dirt pies.” 


CHArTKR XTX 

J.OVTCRH 

Emma MAiiFM.ANT> possesses one of the first 
great qualifications necessary to insure success 
in human life. She can eat under the most 
Irying circumstances. Dinner-time corners at 
The Hawthorns, ten minutes past dinner time 
comes, and Rawaion is still absent. 

“ I don’t see why we should w^ait any longer,” 
says Mr. Crosbie, stopping short in his walk up 
and down the drawing-room, and appealing 
with all the animus of a hungry man to his wife. 
“Rawdon gets more unpunctual every day he 
lives.” 

Mrs. Crosbie glances at the heiress. 

“What do you say, Plmmy, dear? Shall Wi) 
give Rawdon another five miniitos’ law or not ? ” 
The fish wfill bo spoilt if we do,”says Emmy, 
without looking up from her crochet work. 

Upon this unn^rnaiitic decision old Crosbie 
rings the bell wdth a will; and two minutes 
later the trio—the pLace of the absent Rawdon 
yawning wide—are seated at the dinner-table. 

In spite of being over-boiled, the turbot is 
excellent, and Emma is helped to it twice. She 
takes a goodly slice of mutton, a portion of duck 
with peas, tart, cream, chet^se, dessert, and the 
appropriate fluids. ‘ Then she begins to feel 
sentimental, and to w'ondei; what her truant 
lover is about. The couA^ersation, at no time 
particularly brisk at The Hawthorns, flows with 
greater stagnancy than everin Rawdon’s absence. 
Mr. Crosbie has remarked during the meal that 
he met the rector tq-day, and thought him look¬ 
ing much too red in the face for health; and 
not a good red either. A man who has one 
apoplectic warning should be more careful in 
what he eats and drinks. Mrs. Crosbie tells 
them she has paid a visit to IVliss Fletcher and 
finds that the <fid-fasbioned Pamela liats are 
coming in—indeed, are “vrell-wom” already— 
does Emma believe it ? Emma contributes her 
quota to the general stock of ideas by observing 
wiat to-day is Saturday, she quite forgets it till 
now. Wnat more can be expected of any 
respectable country family than that each mem¬ 
ber thereof should furnish forth one intelligent 


and original remark during Hie solemn hour *6f 
repast ? 

They go up to the drawing-room, and at eight 
precisely, glorious summer night though it is, 
a servant brings in the lamps and lowers the 
blinds, and Emma resumes her lace-work. 

“ Where in the world can Ravirdon be?” thinks * 
the poor little heiress, as nine o’clock, half-past 
nine, comt^a, and still Rawdon is absent. 
“Double, treble, draw the stitch through and 

turn.At the side of that designing, 

irirh fl Mrs. ’Jlieobald ! Yes, her heart toUs her 
so . ... two, throe, and a loop . . . 

and it was she, herself, who began the acquaint¬ 
ance. Oh, the bitterness of it! Why can t 
this sort of people be suppressed by Act of 


Parliament? .... Two long, one treble 
and purl.Why? Why, because. 


men make the laws, to be sure. Ah, what a 
world it would be if women could legislate f 
No ballet girls, no adventuresses, everybody 
married, nothing but domestic happiness, family 
dinners , . . 

“ 'rhere is Pvawdon’s step,” says Mrs. Crosbie's 
tranquil voice as she looks up from a letter that 
has come to her by the evening post. “1 felt 
sure he w'ould not be late, and I really think we 
must not scold him too much, Emmy. Even 
?lr. (Drosbic, w'hen he was a young man, 
laic for dinner sometimes.” 

“1 don’t call this being late for dinner, 
mamma; I call it forgetting dinner altogether. ” 

And from Emma’s tone it is plain that to for- 
gtit <linner altogether is to her mind about one 
of the darkest signs of degeneracy our fallen 
nature can show. 

Ill five or six minutes’ time the drawing-room 
door opens and the culprit appears. He hxiks a 
little frightened, and decidedly red;; hut he 
looks something else—happy. Happiness is the 
one feeling most difficult for human feature.s to 
mask ; and Rawdon is not by nature a good 
dissembler. He has dined alone with Jane and 
Blossy, gaily planning over all they will do and 
see together next week in London, and Jane and 
Blossy have wandered back with him, in the 
starlight, long past the boundary line that 
divides Theobalds from The Hawthorns. A 
morsel of heliotrope that Jane has W'om (thoiigli 
Blossy’s hand gave it him) is in his button-hole. 
If he had t.o proceed to the scaffold, if he ha<l 
to sign his tnarriage settlements and proceed to 
church, a quarter of an hour hence, it would be 
the same. Rawdon Crosbie is happy now, and 
his face betrays him. 

“ I am so sorry I was late, mother. You did 
not wait dinner, I hope ? ” 

“ We waited ten minutes. Really, Rawdon, 
I think you might be more punctual, knowing 
wdiat your father’s temper is. If you have not 
dined, you had better have some cold mutton 
now.” 

“ Thanks—the fact is—^yes, Ill have some¬ 
thing by-and-by.” 

He has got close to Emma, but slm does not 
raise her eyes from her work. He sits down, he 
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lobks at her, and feel? most uncomfortably 
gttilt^% Oonscienco, reflected from Emmy’s 
sombre face, tells him that he is not behaving 
well, that this* kind of thing cannot last. He 
' must turn over—certainly he must turn over a 
new leaf-rafter next week 1 
. “And what ha^e you been doing with your¬ 
self, Emmy ? ” he asks, in the most affectionately 
lover-like tone he can compass. 

“I have been doing the same as usual,” 
arisWei'S Emma, coldly. “I practised all Die 
afternoon.” The dismal diurnal exactitude witli 
which Emma practises is a thing, in itself, to 
give a man a distaste to life. “Of course, if I 
had known you did not intend to take me for a 
walk, I should have gone to Miss Fletcher’s with 
mamma. I particularly wished to see her new 
summer bonnets, but as you said nothing about 
not returning, I kept at home. 1 have not left 
the house to-day.” 

And as she reflects upon the magnitude of the 
sacrifice, Emma really looks as if she could cry. 

“ It was the, merest accident that kept me,” 
begins Rawdon. * ‘ I met someone I w^anted to 
speak to, and the hour for dinner passtMl, and— 
and there I was.” 

He is bv no moans an adept at prevarication, 
and it suddenly occurs to him how very fruitless 
prevarication must be. Are not half the olfi 
ladies of Lidliugton, is not the posting of Jane’s 
name j»^the croquet club, witness to the manner 
in which his afternoon has been spent ? 

“ Thei-e you were—where ? ” says Emma,”*j)ut- 
ting down her work and looking straight into 
her lover’s face. “I did not quite hear what 
you said.” 

Rawdon hesitates; to tell the truth he dar*e 
not, to tell an untruth he is ashamed. For once, 
at least, in his life, his mother helps him out of 
a scrape. “ I have just had a letter, Rawdon— 
Emmy, guess from whom 1 have had a letter? 
I w'oula not tell you till Rawdon returned. 
From Alfred Ilervey, my dear. His mother is 
in town, and they propose that you and I shall 
run up on an impromptu visit next week, and 
go to the opera, the exhibitions, the theatres; 
wherever wo like. Now, what do you say, 
Emmy ? Are we to go ? ” 

“Are we to go?” cries Emma, her eyes 
sparkling. “Mamma, can you ask me? That 
dear old Adonis ! How nice of him to think of 
it! ,How lucky I had my new drc.ss home to¬ 
day ! ” 

“And Rawdon, beiaig so near Loudon, can be 
our escort everywhere,” says Mrs. Crosbie, look¬ 
ing at her son. 

“In the daytime, mother, to exhibitions, or 
anything of that kind, I shall be delighted,” 
says Rawdon, “ But I have had so much leave 
of late, and the trains to Woolwich are so 
^ inconvenient, I am afraid you must not depend 
upon me of an evening.” 

“ I am quite sure we can depend u^n Major 
Her^y, mamma,” cries Emma. “ AVe need put 
Rawdon to no inconvenience whatever. I do 
going to public places with Adonis,” adds 


the heiress, m arnily. * ‘Adonis knows everybody, 
and everybody knows hini. Only to be seen with 
him makes one foci, doesn’t it, mamma, as though 
one w as Someone! ” 

Rawvlon gives a little dry laugh. “And so 
the Herveys have really sent us an invitation! ” 
he rem arks. * * The first time i n their lives I ever 
knew them send us any tiling! Be sure you take 
care of tho letter, mother. An offer of hospitality 
from snoli an miNvoiited quarter is a euriosity.”' 

Mrs. Crosbie folds the loiter gravely, i*estortjs 
it to iu envclo}X'i, and puts liolTi into her work- 
case. “The Horveys liave mil moans, as you 
very wftll know, Rawdon, for lavish c'xpenditure. 
But 3 "ou have taken up all your father's pre¬ 
judices, and a very great misfortune for yourself 
it is that you should have done so, against l!if 
best, against tl>c only really good, connections 
you have. Our dear old relative, Mrs. Hervey. 
is staying, as she always docs, a|; Maurice’s, with 
Maria, and the proposal is that Emma and 
I should stay there for a few diiys ton, and go 
about London a little with her and Alfretl.” 

“Paying for our own lodgings, and for our 
dear old relative’s cabs and tlioalrc tickets,” says 
young Rawdon. “Ah, I can believe in the 
invitii-tioi) now.” 

“ 'J’lie Hervevs arc people faissossiiig too much 
delicacy of feeling ever to allude W money,” says 
Mrs. Crosbie. “ If you only know, Rawdon, as 
I often tell your father, what a jjainfully com- 
nieixial habit of mind i.s (evinced by tlic continual 
use of that word ‘pay’*” 

“ Money or no money,” cries Emma, “I know 
that I am only too glad to go, dear luaiiimji.. 
The invitation is to jmui ajid me, ia it not? or is 
Rawdon included? 1 was wondering, thin very 
[afternoon, how long it would be before I saw 
[Major Hervey again. I really think—next, 
I mean, to you and papa—l.hat I airi fonder of 
him than of anyone else in tho w'orld.” 

The colour rises on Rawdon Crosbie’s face. 
For an instant hope, wdth a rush, takes posses¬ 
sion of his heart. Ia the recov'ery of his lost 
liberty still possible? Tlie feeling is succeeded 
next moment by a revulsion of curiously sharp 
jealousy. Could Adonis Harvey evei;, in truth, 
become his rival with Emmy, hU little, docile, 
loving, faithful Emn^? Ho is not mercenary 
enough to care for Emmy’a thirty thousand 
pounds. He certainly does not care for herself 
as a man sliouhl cai-c for tlio w^oman at w'hose 
side he means to ))a8S thirty or forty years of 
life. But still—so coutradictoiy ia everything 
belonging to love and love’s twin sister, vanity 
—the thought, the bare possibility of her 
marrying anyone but Mr. Rawdon Crosbie is 
w^onclerfully distasteful to him! 

“And Emro 3 %” he whispers, “what place 
do I hold ? A place immeasurably beloW Adonis 
Hervey, I suppose ? ” 

“ I was not talking of you at all,” says Emma, 
coldly and aloud. “1 like you, of course. There 
is no obligation as regards ray feeling for Major 
Hervey,” 

Mrs. Crosbie, seeing that a pretty little lovei^ 
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ifuarreUs iumuneut, rises, like a wise woman, aod 
the must talk over the proposed visit 
with Mr. Crosbie, prepares to leave the room. 
**Supposing Mr. Crosbie says yes, Emmy?—for, 
alas! we have not spokeii to papa yet—but 
supposing Mr. Crosbie says yes, do you think 
we coula manage to go with Itawdon on 
Monday?’^ 

‘1 don*t know about going with Ilawdon, 
mamma. As far os the packing is conceriied, 
I could be ready. ’’ 

“You forget tliat to-morrow is Siintlaj^ 
Emmy/’remarks Rawdon, when Mrs. Crosliic 
has Imt them alone together. * ‘ Even for Adonis 
Hervey’s sake you surely would not be so wicked 
as to pack on Sunday? 

‘*1 hope you will never do any tin i." worse/’ 
says Emma, who is not to bo jested hack.into 
good humour. “Pray, what did you do last 
iSnnday, Rawdon ? ” 

“ I went to church twice, and had cuM niea.t 
for dinner/’answers Raw'don, promptly, “ What 
do we do every Sunday of our lives ? ” 

“And in the evening? But I don’t ask—it's 
quite imniatenal to me. Thank goodness, we 
are both of us free agents still! ” 

Rawdon, not knowing very w^dl what .‘inswer 
to make to this, puts his arm quietly round the 
Iiciress’s waist and kieses her. Emmy's angci' 
disperses like a mist before the sun. A heroim; 
of her very unheroic mould, a heroine whom fate 
itself cannot render oblivious of the dinner- 
hour, is not likely to be long implacable with 
the lips of the man she loves upon her cheek. 

“Upon iny word, sir,” she cries, a proper 
shade of indignation in her voice, “you are 
getting extremely free and easy in your manners, 

“ Do you wish to quarrel with me, really, 
Emma? Say yes or no.” 

“I wish a great many things,” answers 
Emma, with one of those little pouts which 
I am afraid need the adjunct of beauty to be 
irresiatible. 

“ You had better tell me what they are.'’ 

“Well, in the first place I wish, as I have 
told you before, *you wouldn’t wear nasty 
withered ^iiits of weed that you get, goodness 
knows where, in your button-hole.” 

And before Rawdon can defend it, his morsel 
of heliotrope, sweet with a sweetness other than 
its own, is snatched from him by his betrothed’s 
plump fingers, and fiung with a gestui^e of 
unmistakable contempt across the room. 

He gets up in a moment; searches for, finds, 
restores the withered weed with tender care to 
his button-hole. 

“ Impeitinent, of course, to ask who gave it 
you?” Emma remarks after a minute’s sUence. 

* Not at all, my dear Emma,” answers Raw¬ 
'don, gravely, but with good temper. “ Ask me 
anytmng you choose, and I will answer you; 
truthfully, if I can.” 

“Well, then/I do choose to ask you, whei*G 
-.ijyid you get that miserable bit of heliotrope 
from'? 


“ I got that miserable bit of heliotrope/’ sky^ 
Rawdon, “from the prettiest girl in aU Chalk- 
sliire; from the snuulest, sweetest hand I ever 
kissed in my life.” * 

“The prettiest giH/” cries Emma, relieved' 
of her w^'orst fears. “Little Laura Pinkney, 
1 suppose?” Laura Pinkney is the rector’s 
granddaughter; a child of ten, who has long 
been one of Rawdon’s sweethearts. 

“Laura Pinkney—or someone else, Emmy. 
These things are quite immaterial to you, you 
know. Thank goodness, wo are both of us free 
agents still,” 

But amicable though hia tone is, ho walks to 
'the window, draws up tho blind, and stands 
there, watching the stars, instead of returning 
to his betrothed’s side. The touch, the smell, 
»>f that bit of half-dead heliotrope have brought 
back f,o vividly to liiu) another - alas, for Emmy 
■ a dearer p!-G.senoe tliaii hers ! B^Avdou w^atchc;'. 
the stars. Jimma, witb the kind of prescionco 
love lends at times to l!io least clever pcoplf*, 
watches the expression of his facM*. 

“And how are your frieiuL, those poor 
Theobfilds, gelling on ? ” she asks him abruptly, 
at last. ““ S'«»u se(i them sometimes, of course?” 

“ Of course,” answers Kawthm, with tolerable 
j>n*sence of mind. ^ 

, “ No i>nv is going to call. Mamma was riglit, 

as she always is in such tilings, in holding baok 
when we met then) at 8pa-. Just'!»at first, 
after the fiower-shovv, people seemed a litthi 
uncertain; indeed, everyone is quite well dis¬ 
posed towards him, poor man, and one can't 
lielp feeling sorry for the Miss Theobalds. 8ucb 
a mistake their coming into a iicighboiirlioorl 
whore every thing w^as known, wasn’t it ? ” 

“An egregious mistake ! By the way, what 
is it that is kiiow'n, Ernniy ? I have never found 
out yet.” 

“ How" affected yon can be wdicn you choose, 
Rawdon! Y'ou know ouite well that i am 
speaking of Mrs. Tlicobald’s antecedents.” 

“Ah, Lidlington has a riglit to be critical on 
that point,” says Rawdon drily. “A society of 
which Mrs. Conventry Brown is the leader, and 
Lady Rose Golightiy "the shining, but somewhat 
erratic light, has a right to in<piire rigidlv into 
antecedents—both as regards birth and conduct 1” 
“And the Coventry Browns so entirely dis¬ 
approved of what they saw of h< goes on 
Emma, ignoring his reniark altogetlier, “that 
evening you met them at Beaudeserl (I say 
nothing of Lady Rose’s taste in leaving me out 
of the invitation!) the Coventry Browns so 
entirely disapproved of her stylo and inanuor 
. , , . and now people say the house is full 

of officers, from morning till night,” 

“ What falsehoods will people not say?” cries 
Rawdon, with imprudent warmth. 

“If she had dressed plainly, and kept very 
quiet, and considering the Miss Theobalds, and 
everything, in time, perhims, they might have 
lived their false position dowm. Mamma, her¬ 
self, says BO. But Mrs.. Theobald being what 
she is-” 
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• * ‘A pretty i^'oman, who docs not dress plainly, 
ind who has her hoifse full of of&cers from 
inoming till night, the Lidlington ladies can't 
find it in their hearts to forgive her,” says 
Bawdou» “Well, I dare .say that is natural, 
miougb. Emmy, niy dear,” a sudden, obstinate; 
disregard of consequences taking possession of 
him, “ I hope, by-the-by, you will give your 
vote to Mrs. Theobald when she is Iwillotcd for 
at the Lidlington croquet club ? *' 

“ When she is balloted for, yes!” says Emma 
calmly. “Poor thing, I am afraid she would 
have to search far for a proposer and sexionder!” 

• “ Not so far as you think, perhaps. Now 
lot tts—^let us suppose Mrs, Theobahrs name 
had been put up to-day; proposed by Mr. Kawdoii 
Croshie, seconded by the llevercnd Samuel 
y my lie, what would you do ? ” 

“I don't choose to suppose impossibilities,” 
replies Miss IVlarsLind with cold distinctness. 
“When you forget yourself sufliciently to 
commit an a(;tion so unworthy of your own | 
dignity and of mine, iti will be time orioiigb to 
think of what my conduct should bo. Lt*t us 
talk on more sensible subjects if you ple.as(‘.” 

When Mrs. Crosbie roturns Rawdoii is still 
star-gazing. Miss Marsland once more counting 
the stitches of lier lace-woi'k. Never in this 
wx»rid did two engageri people Itw^k less like 
lovers, Mrs, Crosbie/s face grow's stern. “Pap*'*- 
says Kinmy, dear. We have leave from 

Monday till Friday evening. Kawdon, if you 
want something to eat, you had belter g«. to the 
dining-room at once. I have ordered the cold 
mutton to be taken in fur you. You kept your 
father waiting ten minutes for his dinner. Have 
the kindness not to keep him again at prayer 
time.” 

Rawdon vanishes. Bub he has not very much 
appetite for his cokl mutton. 


CHAPTER XX 

FlllKKDS 

Bicai>eii, do you know what it is, after some 
opera or ball, to be haunted, against wish or 
Will of yours, by the importunate burthen of 
a single tune ? 

Rawdon Crosbie is so haunted now\ 

!He gets up in the nigrning, breakfasts, in ose- 
cutes his courtship, dines, sleep.*?, dreams, all to" 
tlm of Jam. Her face, her laugh, her trick 
. of voice and manner are ne^r absent from him. 
A dozen times a day he gives stealthy looks at 
the stolen silver locket. (Poor Emmy remarks 
that Rawdon has always the scent of those 
new vesuvians about him now.) Ho treasures 
jealpudy a morsel of flower, a “ withered weed ” 
that she has v?orn in her waist-belt, or that 
little han<l has plucked for liim. The 


prase of his life, in short—so intensely prosair? 
hitherto, has become a poem : 

“ The light that never was on sea or land 

shines for a brief space across the dead level of 
his path and makes it lovely. 

How will it end ? How do all such hallucina¬ 
tions end when the tunc has worn itself silent, 
the light died out, the pcKmi lapsed back into 
dullest, tritest prose ? What fate can there be 
in store for Bawdim Crosbie but this—that 
Jane, when slie Ands out his folly will laugh at 
liim, rfind that Emma, evcellent "little forgiving 
Emma, will become his wife? Well, and In the 
meantime he would change plac^es with no 
crowned hcail in Europe. 'J jie ratified blessings, 
the heavy responsibilities of life w'ill rest,' 
securely enough, no doubl, on his shoulders 
some day. But the “some day ” has not come. 
And, iiiciuitime, lie holds the present, the 
golden, stolen midsumTiier hours, botwecii his 
ihandti; and Jane nxjoives him always with a 
Hiiiilo of welcome; and lie i.s to meet licr in 
London, ho is to go wdlh her to the theatre, 
tliroe evenings, at least, next week ! The pros- 
pcct of escorting his mother and Emma to 
exhibitions, of family luncheons with the Her- 
veys; even the prospective jiatronajjo of bis 
cousin Adonis, the man Rawdon Crosbie dislikes 
most on the face of the earth, is not sufficient to 
damp him. 

Sunday drags its accustomed slow length along 
at The Hawthorns, and Rawdon liehaves himself 
beautifuUy: goes to eliurch twice, at Emma’s 
side, cats his cold, two o'clock dinner, at Emma’s 
.side, listens to plans for the ensuing week’s 
pleasure wdtli those dear Herveys, all with 
(jxomplary patience. .At la.st comes evening; 
Emma must assist the maid in laying things 
ready—no sin in merely laying thing.s ready— 
for to-morrow’s {lacking; and Rawdon is free. 
He is free, goes out of doors, lights; .his pipe, 
falls at one**, iiiio a reverie, and a quarter of an 
hour later finds himself lookitig over the fence 
which divides his father’s last field from the kit¬ 
chen garden of Theobaldh?! 

He bade Jane good-bye last nighl, foreseeing 
that Sunday woiildi be a day of serious duty at 
'home. And still his feet have led him, who 
knows how^? along the accustomed {lath. Now, 
what excuse must he make for his coming ? Will 
Jane laugh at him ? Will she be bored ny him. 
Not expecting his advent, is she verifying the 
Lidlington gossip dealers by having her house 
full of ofiicer.s at this moment ? 

Ho hesitates; half turns away; gives mm 
lingering look at the grey old walls of Theobalds; 
then sees Jane emerging from amidst the apple 
trees quite close at hand, her little daughter 
beside her. 

“Dordy, Bordy !” sings out Miss Theobald^ 
the nearest approach her tongue can make to 
Rawdon’s name; then runs forward, hands 
of u'elcome outstretched. Jane follp^, and un 
bolts the garden gate for him. He has no ch^ 
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left in the matter—does he want to have 
a choice?—but to stay now. 

“I was not quite sure about your number in 
Maddox Street, Mrs. Theobald.” Sometliing in 
Janets face seems to ask him the reason of bis 
comingi “And as I was smoking my pipe in 
the plantations, I thought- 

“rray don’t apologise,” interrupts Jane, a 
little coolly. “ Ar for our number in Maddox 
Street, you will find it in j’^our pocket-book. 
I wrote it down for you myself, last night.” 

“ Of course you did,” and Rawdon tries hard 
not to look as foolish as he feels. “Really, 
I must beg your jmrdon for troubling you so 
much. 1-” 

“Let me shut the gate, please; come in or out; 
or we shall bo having the pigs in again. Did 
I tell you that we found your fatljer’s pigs quietly 
grubbing up our lettuces yesterday morning"? 
Tlie blessing of having near neighlsmrs.” 

“ Wo shan’t be near neighbours after to-daj’,” 
Rawdon remarks. “Or at least I shan’t, 
1 mean this as a kind of P.P.C. visit to Theo¬ 
balds.” 

“How heartrending! You did mean it for 
a visit, then, after all? If your feelings will 
permit you to eat, Mr. Crosbie, perhaps you 
would like 8t>me of cousin James’s raspberries? 
Blossy and 1 liave just found out that they are 
getting ripe.” 

Jane turns, as she speaks, into a narrow 
side-path, Blossy following, with her tiny hand 
fast held in Rawdon’s. The kitchen-garden of 
Theobalds is an exceedingly old-fashioned one, 
and something of the quaint home-flavour that 
once belonged to the word “garden” clings to 
it still. There are tall, ill-bearing apple trees, 
amidst whose branches Francis Theobald perched 
when he was an urchin; cucumber frames of 
a style of architecture of thirty years ago ; 
beehives ; narrow cinder paths leading from the 
main walks among the raspberry and gooseberry' 
bushes, and even some unpretending flowers, 
such as marigolds, columbinoa, and bachelor’s 
biittons, ranged along the outer edges of the 
vegetable beds. 

“ People may tall.' as they like alxjut fine 
lawns and parterres,” cries Jane, her mouth full 
of raspberries; “a kitchen-garden is much more 
to my taste. To see all the good old lettuces 
and cabbages—yea, and the very smell of the 
raspberries reminds one of Covent Garden.” 

“ And is that an advantage ?” asks Rawdon, 
for ever on the point, yet never reaching the 
point, of being disenchanted by Jane’s want of 
refinement. 

“ Certainly it is, to a cockneys like me. My 
jolliest hours were all spent within half-a-mile 
of the Covent Garden cabbage-baskets. Bloss, 
Miss, you have eaten enough ; yes, but you 
have. I don’t want to have you sick to-niorrow. 
lUwdon, be good enough to take Blossy in your 
arms, and carry her bodily aw’ay from the rasp¬ 
berries. We may as well go and have another 
.look at our magnificent garden that was to have 
been,” she ados. “Likelier than not it will 


never be a garden, or a croquet-gi-ound eithery 
in my day, I begin—but I’ve no heart to finish 
things.” 

Evidently there is something amiss with 
Jane’s spirit to-ni^t. Rawdon—who. knows 
nothing about the hour at which Mr. Theobald 
came homo this morning, nor of the confession 
wrung from him respecting the impromptu 
adjournment from the barracks to Lady Rose’s 
—Rawdon knowing nothing, I say, of Jane’s 
domestic troubles, and self-occupied as befits 
the fatuity of his age, connects the change, in 
some mysterious manner, with himself. And 
his foolish heart beats quicker ; and he forgetl 
Emmy and all he owes to Emmy more and more; 
and every word ho utters brings him nearer to 
the betrayal of his own ridiculous secix'^t. 

. . . When they roach the garden “that was 
to have been,” they sit down, beneath the turf 
bank whoi'e the happiest hours of Rawdon 
Crosbie’s life have already flown, and bit by bit 
their talk comes round to a subject not generally 
unpopular with boys and girls of their age, but 
of winch, thanks "to Rawdon’s shyness, or to 
Jane’s matter-of-fact good sense, this boy and 
girl have never spoken yet. 

The hour, the solitude, a certain wistful 
half-sad expression on his con)panion’s fair face, 
l<^icl Rawdon inspiration. Words flow waimly, 
rea/lily, from his lips, as w<vrds will now and 
then flow from the lips of the least eloquent 
men, when they chance to talk about something 
which thciiy themselves feel strongly, and so for 
the time believe in. 

“ Y"ou should put all that in a book,” remarks 
Mrs. Theobald. Ho has been making her some 
effusive speech about the impossibility of love, 
genuine love, losing its fire under the chilling 
hand of time or circumstance. “You express 
yourself very vrell, and 1 dare say it w’ouldn’t 
look silly—in print.” 

“Although in re,al life you would call it most 
supremely so ? ” he asks her. 
j “I don’t believe in the sort of thing at ali¬ 
as far as men are concerned. I riever knew 

I never heard, of any man being in love fo; 
longer than six weeks at a time,” 

“In love!—but what do you understand b; 
being in love ? We must come to a definition ci 
terms.” 

He approaches a few inches ii€^arer; he watehe 
her transparently clear face narrowly. It ha 
groum grave almost to sternness ; lines that ca 
make you imagine what Jane will be when sh 
is an old woman are roxind her lips, 
j “I don’t know what yon mean by definition 

II know I don’t believe in men’s love and in men 
[constancy, except in books. Why should 1 

I’m almost tw'enty 4 years old. I’ve lived ever 
day since I could run alone. What I say I s* 
out of my own experience of the world, not 
of mawkish, bread-and-butter novels.” 

“One may have reached twenty, and in 
certain sense have lived every day of one’s. Hi 
and yet still have something to learn,” remar 
BaWiloa Ci’osbie. 
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^ of a paan that may be true. A woman of 
twenty knows as much of life as she will ever 
know, unless she is a fool, anti I don’t take fools 
into account.;’ 

• Now, all this conversation, in tores ting no 
donbt from diirercnt caiiees to the two persons 
who are holding it, is profoundedly dull to 
• Blossy’s intelligence. Blossy, newly torn awaj’ 
from raspberry bushes, Ims for the first three 
minutes no feeling, thought, emotion, but rasp¬ 
berries; and sits longing for those lost delights, 
a fruit-stained linger between her fruit-stained 
lips. Then a small white moth flutters forth 
ffbtn a holly hedge close at hand, and Blossy’f? 
eyes and soul follow it. The moth’s flighir is 
upward. At the awful height of six or eight 
feet—Blossy can trace it no further against the 
dome of primrose sky. All she can sec is a star 
that has newdy come out overhead, and at this 
she gazes steadfastly for another second or two. 
But stars are stupid tilings; not eatable like 
raspberries, not eha sea file like moths. Blossy’s 
thoughts and eyes soon fall to earth again, and 
before three more minutes have fled the w'ell- 
knowi) sentiment of J)r. Watts respecting Satan 
and idle hands is verified. 

I have ^aid that Blossy Theobald when bent 
on mischief has the movements of a mouse, the 
fingers of a pickpocket. Like all liealfchy 
<diildron of her age, she is a thorough bandit ift. 
heart. To conquer, destroy, possess, are the 
primitive instincts of Blossy’s nature. And with 
that peach-blosBom face, those heavcn-bluja eyes 
of hers, she commitB her crimes so innocently! 
Nestling close at Rawdon’s side, her soft Angers 
creep over his waistcoat, find their way into iiis 
waistcoat pocket, abstract its contents, beft>re 
either he or Jane have noticed what she is about. 
Her laugh, her little trilling laugh of exultation, 
first arrests Jane’s attention. 

“ Bloss, you have been at mischief! Oh, I see 
jmu, you 3 'oung thief, with your fist doubled up. 
you’ve been picking Rawdon’s pocket. Now, 
open your finger-s directly.” 

Mechanically Rawdon Crosbie’s hand goes to 
his w'aistcoat pocket. The locket that he stole 
in Spa, his treasure, his amulet, is gone. 

“Blossy^ you little sinner! Give me back my 
property; Til never love you again, Blossy, if 
you don’t. Now give it back at oncOi” 

His eagerness tells Blossy that she has got 
liold of something of importance, and her 
Anglers close tighter over their prize. “Me 
toep him for mine own self,” she remarks, in 
her language, nodding triumphantly at Rawdon 
and putting herself into an attitude of resist¬ 
ance. 

“Give it to ihamsey, Bloss,” says Jane, whose 
system of education is nok based on rigidly 
exact principles. “ Mamsey shall keep it,” 
holding out her hand; “and Bloss shall have 
twelve raspberries.” 

Bloas hesitates for a moment, then peeping 
her fingers and flnding nothing ^xrtiou- 
larly arfuctive in the appearance of her booty, 
strikes the bargain. Rawdon Crosbie’a secret, 


her owm sorely missed, long hunted-for loeket, 
is in Janes hands. 

“Mrs. ’fheobald, give it me! Please, give it 
me ■ ” crir^B Rau don, lu.-^ face flaming with blushes 
like a guilty sclioolboy’s. “ It is nothing—it is 
something j value particularly—it’s of no value 
to anyone but me! ” 

This piques dane’s curiosity, of wdiich she 
possesses her full woman’s share. “Nothing! 
Something! Of no value! Of great value! 
1 suppose I may see what kind of thing it i.s, at 
least V ■’ 

“ No, please don’t.” In his eagernesB Rawdon 
has seized her hand and covered it with his own. 

“I’ll never forgive you.1 mean you'll never 

forgiv'e me if you see it.” 

I The situation becomes {uitical. Blo.ssy lias 
! flown hack to the raspb'^rry beds, liberally tu 
carry out her part of the compact, and they are 
alone; Rawdon holding Mrs. Thccdiald’e hand 
and pleading to her as il his life depended upon 
the jirayer. “ I’ll never forgive sir, if you 
don’t let go my hand,” He obeys her instanlly. 
“As to Bccing, what can there V>e to see? Now, 
trust to my honour. I’ll never tell Miss 
M.irsland. 1 pro)nise faithfully. ' 

• A fid she looks 


CHAPTER XXI 

“JIAS TIIK DOLL OOT A linAUT?” 

TffF.nK is a dc.*id silcn<;e for a minute: a minute - 
an hour it seems to Kawfion Oroslue, uncertain 
that instant disgracfs and dismissal may not 
await him on this discovery of his crime. 

“And what put it into your head to take 
property that did not belong to you?” inquires 
Jane, coldly, at la>st. 

“ I—I don’t luirhustand you,” he beginB. 

“ Oh, come, no pretence! This locket is mine, 
and you took it, yon know^ you did, the morning 
you left your card on ns Spa. I missed it 
from my box <lirectly w^e got back, tflid accuse^ 
Blossy, the nurse^gk*!, half ilie w'aitors in the 
hotid, of the theft. De Lansac and 1 linnt>)d 
for it everywhere.” 

At the name of De Lansac, Rawdon begins to 
recover his presence of mind. “I have no wish 
to pretend anything, Mrs. Theobahl, but 1 would 
suggest that "there may-—it ie just possible that 
there may be two silver lockets in the world, 
each fashionetl in the shape of a heart.” 

“ But not each with a J. T. cut on the face,” 
.says Jane, holding up the loeket and examining 
it "closely. “I have had this poor little old 
hea? t since I was a girl; 1 should know it amoi|g 
a thousand. De Lansac had the initials out for 
me in Paris, ages ago.” 

She unfastens a ribbon foom her dress, posses 
it tlu'oiigh the ring of the locket, then ties it 
with deliberate caie round her threat. “Coftfilif* 
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I<si4? ui quai^l Don’t bo foplifefi enough to 
deny that yon ^ere loss honest tljan 
have l^ext,^ she remarks at^ast, B&wdon all this 
time having maintained a grim and moody 
silenee.-'. 

“ No, Mr8, ,S!l|(epbald, I deny nothing, li I 
had known the fi^liar, the tende#|^erest that 
attaches to that poor little old healt, yon may 
be veiy; sure I shoald have left it alone! ” 

*' have done wisely,” Jane answers 

hinj, ^'^Kohesty is generally the best policy. 
1 don’t know, at the same time, what 1 have 
sidd to you about tender or peculiar interest? 
I'he locket is mine, not yours; consequently, its 
rightful place is—not your pocket I Simply 
that.” .5 

Bawdon plucks up small tufts H grass and 
flings them from him disdainfully. agree 
vkitli Dundreary,” he bursts out, after a minute, 
“there are things no fellow can understand, 
and one of them is—I haven’t a prejudice, I hope 
I haven’t a prejudice belonging to mo—^^but 
how Englishwomen can look—^yes, can look ^ 
foreigners with the favourable eyes they do li 
a marvel that passes my comprehension.” 

“It might do that, 1 should without 
being much of a marvel,” observes Mu^^’heobald 
with composure. 

“But women—there’s no doubt of it—judge 
by some standard of their own: some standMid 
we know nothing about. That glib fluency that 
{^ses for wit, that accurate knowledge of 
tuckers and flounces, thosb graces lea^ from 

a posture-master-” % 

“Don’t talk so |f|ick, pray I You’ll hurt 
yourself. And befot^^ou go any further, would 
you kindly say whbi” (alas for Jane’s oases!) 
“ who this tine sarcasm is directed against ? ” 
“Against all foreigners who worm their way 
inteTSinglishwomen’s hearts,” says Bawdon, 
losing his head bomplotely. 

“Do you by any cliance mean De Lansac, 
MnCrosbie?” 

“You know best, Mrs. Theobald. I spoke of 
foreigners who have wormed their way into 
EngUshwomen’s hearts,c% If Monsieur-^if the 
person you mention commas I suppose he does, 
under that cjitegory, certainly I mean him.” 
f Forth flares Jane’s hot te^mper I up starts the 
^ngiy blood upon her cheefe. “And what 
possibleintei*esfecan you have in the subject?” 

cri^. “ What right have you to speak 
slightingly of anypie, English or foreign, who 
hap^ns to be deiar to me ?” 

“What right!*’ Her flushing face, her in- 
r digtmt voice goading him on into more absolute 
loss of self-command. “ Wliat right ? An easy 
question for you to ask now 1 It would be more 
to the point to ask me what thought, what 
obj^t, what ixiter^t I have left that is not 
w^it up in you! ” 

“%r. Crosbie !” 

“Oh, it is j^t as well said,” cries Bawdon, 
wazirtg desjperate. “ From the first hour 1 saw 
, my me, and everything belonging to it, 
e b^n set adrift. And if I could, choose 


flfi l iquid choose and 

ar^er cools, hisSfeone softens, in ^iio of himself, 
“I would not have it different! has 

been greater thoti any loss you ciu- unmet upon 
menom” 

Janef on thi^j' turns rotiid and looks at him 
full. “Well, whatever else I< thought, X di»l 
not think youwonld be such a fool as this!” 
she cries with blunt, unaffected astonishment. 

“I suppose not,” he answers. “I suppose 
that’s always the proper thing for women to 
say. Ijead a man on until he makes the besotted 
idiot of himself I have done, and then—bd 
surprised at his idiocy! ” * 

“ I don’t understand what you mean by * the 
proper thing? Your opinions are formed, you 
see, on women of your own class of life, ofiokoin, 

I know nothing! If you mean that. I, Jane 
Theobald, would lead you, or any other man, 
on, knowingly, into talking rubbish, you make 
a ridiculous rnistake. Nothing bores me move 
than Scqncs! If you had kiio>^ a very little 
Iporo flptthe world you wouy.iu^ver have so 
misunderstexjd me.” 4, ? 

“And you liave thought I could be alone 
with you as I have been—^for houis, for days, 
alone,'here, with you, aridi^t grow to care for 
you more tlian I ought ? ” 

“ Ought! Oh dear me, don’t let us get upon 
moral stilts, in addition to every thing else!’ 
says Jane, with a laugh that cuts him horribly. 
“It isn’t the right or the w^rong of 3 '^oiu’ talking 
so, it’s the absurdity of it that talres away my 
breath! ” 

Not a very exalted standpoint, it mast bo 
allowed. And j^ct if Jane had planted herself 
upon the highest of all ground, had addressed 
him from the topmost pinnacle of a very Mont 
Blanc of virtue, Bawdon Crosbio could not have 
been made to foel the wrongness of his position 
with more galling coroiileteiioss. 

“The absurdity of a man of my age losing 
his senses niuler the constant influence of a face 
like yours! ’’ ho remarks. 

“A face—a face—yes, that’s all men think 
of ! ”cries Jane. ‘ ‘ A jiink and whit© complexion, 
a pair of blue doll’s eyes, a stray dimple or two, 
are excuse enough for anything. Has the doll 
got a heart? Oh, not worth the los.s of time to 
guess at that! And as women go- as w'omen 
go,” she adds, a little bitterljr, “men are right, 

1 dare sa 3 % in their waj^ df judging them.” 

Something in the ton^^ her voice softens 
Bawdon’s.g St ^.j^re and ihore. “And you ? ” 
he ft^ks Mrs. Theobald? Is it loss 

of time to^|iiim||.te if you have a heart, I 

She turns pale: he can see the change of hue 
even in that indistinct light ; she flushe^s. tosy 
red. After a minute: “From most men,”she 
exclaims, “from most men I should just call 
a qiisestaonj^liko that balderdash—the kind of 
stuff that passes current, with weak. lemonade, 
between the dances at a ball! With yotq : 
sure I don’t know whv, I can talk dilmrehtly th. 
how I ever talked before* I like you. Th^re** 
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I lilted ycni, from the first, for your 
^uck in standing up for me and ^jomiiig to see 
me, in spite of your sweetheart and your 
mamma. I likfe you because you are good to 
Blossy. I like you for everything! ’’ 

* Rawdon Croshie heaves a miserable sigh; He 
knows, too well ho knows, what these candi<l 
admissions must herald. 

’ “ And so I’ll say to )’^ou w^hat I’m sure I never 
thought ^oo have said to anyone w'hile I lived. 

J haw a heart . . . and it’s full.” As she 

says this, each word seems lu he wrung from ixT 
lij^ with an elTort. “Fuller than it ean hold 
. «. . the worse for me, ])erliaps, alreatly.*’ 

She has made him the eonfossiuii for his 
honestly, frankly, to cure liim of his tV»lly. 
And the result is the direst failure that ever! 
honest truth-tolling brought about. Till now, 
'Rawdon’s feelings have lioon—he iiimself oonltl 
not have told yon wluit, A oompound of admira¬ 
tion for Jane’s beauty, of boyish vanity, of 
generous revolt against tlio treatment slie lias 
met with at the hands of Krnma and his mother. 
Tn his nGW-born#p£t^sioiiato jealousy, a Hood, no 
longer of vague sentiment, but of love—the 
word must bo written--love, strong in very pro¬ 
portion to its hopeloja^ness, goes forth from liis 
iieart tovvanls this wohlan wlio has faltered out 
her hapless secret to him alone here, under t he 
starlight, in the fragrant night. Ah, ho sees 
everything w ith fatal (deariie!4.s now ! lie knows 
what prtmiunition, aenter Ibaii reason, made liini 
hate ])c Lansac from the first. 

“So I hope 3 'ou will believe me, when 
I repeat that 1 never led you, or anyone else, on, 
knowdngly,” says Jane, a kind of sh^nass, viny 
unusual with her, in her manner. 

“ Relieve yon, Mrs. Theoliald? I believe only 
too easily,” he ajiswcr.s. “If 1 liad chosen to 
keep my eyes open, 1 might liave from the 
first wdiat was in store for rne.” 

^‘But it’s all over now, Rawd<}n. You have 
forgott(‘.n to be wise for a moment, as w^e all do 
a<)iiletime.s, but 1 am your friend and comrade 
tlie same as evur. 1 only hope,” she giies on— 
“I only hope that in the future you will be 
made as happy by jSIiss ISIarslaiul as 1 w ish you 
to be.” 

“ The future- don’t talk to me of the future : ” 
Rawdon interrupts. “How, in God’s name, 

can I be happy a>vay-” 

Away from a w^oman who docs not care for 
you,” .say.s Jane, w’ith kindly, cruel firmness, 
“and with one who docs? Ah, you yi^jll learn 
how in time, my dear boy ! ’* ; 

“I may learn many things,’ fla .„9 Rawdon, 
slow'ly and wdth erapha.sis. “ I stuitl never learn 
to forget you, and all the hours I have spent 
with y<»u.” 

And he rises and walks away along the path by 
•which they came, Jane following him in silence. 

“I suppose it will be better for me not to 
imme auci see you any more,” he nimarl^, when 
they hftyi^jreaohed the garden gate. 

“I impose so,” says Jane, not without a 
in her voice. 


**Not this iihi'ek that you will be in London, 
of course, \S\ il, then, 1 may as well say goo<l- 
bye to you now.” 

“Good-bye, Rawdon.” 

He takc.s her hand, holds it for a moment with 
a grip of iron in hi.s own, then goes, without 
another w’-orik 

“Dordy, Dordy!” cries Blosay from among 
the ras|>bcrpy bushes, amazed at seeing lu.r 
playm.ale leave witliout his a(*en.stoined kiss, 

But Rawdon never turns his ht^ad; straight 
onwanl, towards homo, towards F.nnna, towards 
duty—he marclnv^, m.r looks behind l»im nn>re. 

llo nyist never in tliis momont fii <5xcee<iing 
biltenicws—he tells himself, he must never k)<>k 
liack more. The liglit has gone suddenly out, 
the tuno Btop^jod ; llu^ one chapter wort h read 
ing in his liffels dull book i.s sluit, “clasped with 
a cla.sp,” and there i< an end of it! He must 
never look l>ack more. 

Anil he looks back, before be lins gone a doj 
stejis, and wilb jealous eyes walchc.s the figures 
of Jane an<l <>t her child until the falling 
shftdows hiilc them aw'ay mit of ids sight. 


I GIFAPTICR XXII 

AMoNo “TUE-nioFKSsn; 

1 It is curious how many cild friends wo are .sure 
to rncountcr wdicu we Jiavp icome lately into 
money ; curious how well everybody remembers 
our fiice, how eager evi'rybofly sciuus to be I** 
ronevv the pleasure of our mspiaintaiicc. 

Bijfore Mr. "I'lieobald has l>een twenty-four 
liour.s in lowui he has made lialf-a-dozicn emgagt - 
moiits. After congratulating a man upon 
crusty eoasin’.s ilemisc, what can come iiion* 

! naturaliy to the lips than to lisk him to dinner ? 

He must run down and mess with ids old regi¬ 
ment .at Aldershot; must dine at Iho Rag, and 
have a little ipiiet play aftci'wards, with Lord 
Barty Beaudesci't; must jfb’in^i jovial “literary ’ 
party, given by the friend of his yoiAh, Jack’ 
Tliornton, at lliclnaojul. i^brite easily, and 
without an efiori, Francis 'Dieoliald,* actually 
possessed of .six hundred, and ready to spend at 
the rate of six thousand a year, finds himself 
drawn towards the world, the associates that 
knew and ruim d him in his palmy days. And 
cfpially without an elfort d'XJw hln wdfo gravitaie 
back tow'ards hers—the worhl, the associates 
of that painfully ungenteel |Mu;iod when Jane 
wore shaliby boots and a darned merino frock—- 
the world "that w-as so ull-sutiicient for her 
before her man iago brought her w'ithia the 
possible reacii of peoi>le who visit and are 
vi.sited ! 

Not a creaturo but who is in or connected 
with the profession does Jane know in London ; 
Uncle Dick, “ the peison who plays thp trorn- 
Ixme in an orchestra; ” Uncle Dick’s wife, once— 










aii actriMs the town fan aftser, wartobe- “ 
keej^f now ix pne of the mihof the^M ; 
MinniC Artindel (n^ Mary Johnson); ,Md thjfeir 
friends. And oh, how happy, how thorou^ly, 

■ vulgarly happy^^ Jane is apong them all! She 
goes with Mia& Afund<?l to rehearsal; she sups 
the humKde fore, the cold %©ast pork and 
pickles of old days, at Mr. Kichifd Johnaon^s, 
and, 1/jrhilo Undo Dick sips his gin-and-water, 
listens to his wife’s stories of how Juliet Mont- 
moreiici will not wear such a dress in the forth> 
coming piece, and how Carlotta de Vere insists 
upon wearing such another, and how that artful 
Auroi*a Stanley, a favourite of the author’s, has 
got her part written up expressly to admit of 
a pink satin train, since last rehearsal. And 
then the pleasure of exhibiting Blossy before all 
these pe<jple, the pleasure of sacing Bloss}' 
hugged, of hearing herself called ^‘my dear” 
by every kindly, ali)eit out-at-elbows, soul slie 
meets within theatrical precincts ! 

We can none of us-let the Mrs. Coventry 
' Browns of the earth look to the fact—be much 
inoj*e exalted, much move refined, than our 
e^irliest associations. Jane feels a glow of pride 
in keeping so completely on a level, still, with 
hers. Mi s. (h osbic, the Miss Theobalds, every 
person anti thing connected with Chalkshirc 
Philistinism, cease as utterly to trouble her con¬ 
science during these few happy days as though 
she had never known the ble.'isingsof Chalkshirc 
or of Philistinism at all. She almost forgets 
her new-born distrust of Theobald and Lfidy 
Hose. She entirely forgets poor young Rawdon’s 
confession otf Sunday evening, and his present 
banishment. 

Is not that the wa^^ with most of us, Reader ? 
A. and B. like each other, quarrel, part; and 
to-morrow A. is philandering, unconcerned, 
among other scenes and j)eople, and B. debating, 
fn?nzied,^lKJtween a revolver and prussic acid. 
Admirable provision of nature, that the balance 
of suflfering- should be so nicely adjusted ! 

Rawdon Crosbie does not quite hover ’twixt 
b<.»wl and dagger yet; but lie really does hesitate 
between emigrating to a sheep farm in South 
America and insi^ftiSg that Emma Marsland 
shall maVyryhim in three days. Some kind of 
action, desperate and immediate, it seems to 
him he must have, to dll the blank that Jane 
has left ill hH existence. Oli, the dreary sight¬ 
seeing with his affianced 1 Oh, the pictures at 
the Royal Aca^my, the family luncheons with 
those dear Herveys ! Oh, the intolerable pain 
and burthen £nd weariness of everything ! 

Hb struggles on for three whole days, sub¬ 
mitting, rebelling, growing worse in every way, 
hourly. On the afternoon of the fourth, Thurs* 
day, dan bear up no longer, and finds himself 
knocking at the door of the Theobalds’ lodgings 
in Maddox Street. 

Yes^ Mrs.. Theobald is at home, and will see 
him.” So the servant girl who has taken in his 
card him wprd. He enters^ walks up the 

stairs, the ^nsation, stout young fellow 
'^hou£^ be is, of bis legs trembling under him, 


and J^ne, in her just 

to go out; her blooniiiaig, ib excell^S^ 

spirits, cordial. 

“I was afraid—1 didn’t kndl^.wbether you 
would; admit me—I keep away any „ 

long<i|” he explains, Blsidly, as he held her ' 
hand in hii^ 

Jane is sis^y taken aback’ by the, change qir* 
the lad’s face. Rawdon Crosbie looks older by 
a dozen years than when she saw him last in the 
garden at Theobalds. He has lost fiesh, in the 
quick way some people do under any wear aiid 
tear of the spirit; his eyes have grown hullov,'; 
in the excitement of seeing Jane again liis siaTi- 
biirnt cheeks turn to a kind of simtly greenish 
yellow. Nbt, I must say, in beauty has Rawdon 
gained under the influence of the tender passioTi, 
and still,' scT pitifully inclined are women's 
hearts, he has acquired interevSt no good looks 
could have lent him in Jane’s sight. She likes 
the poor hoy as she never did before at this 
moment, is sorry for him, feels a pang or two of 
remorse even, as she reflects^ upon her own 
amusements, and the heartless in which she 
has forgotten, not only his possible suflerings, 
but his very existence during tJie past four days, 

“Of course you cjouldj^ kt^cp away. Wliy 
should you ? You banishSl yourself, remember. 

I only ventured a mild ‘ yes ’ when you swore 
3 ^ou would never come and see ino again. Y’ou 
liiidf me all altmo, RaM^don,” and now she takes 
her hand from his, and widens the space between 
them. “ Theobald is out and Blossy has been 
seized upon bodil^^^, and carried off to my Uncle 
Dick’s till to-morrow.” 

Rawdon makes no reply. lie stands upright 
as a ramrod, and looking—poor young fool that 
he is—into her fair untroubled face with the 
kind of hungry look we give to anything w'e love 
overmuch after long separation. Long separa¬ 
tion ! and it is only since Sunday that he has 
been parted from her! Only four days. Aad 
his life, thirty or f<.)rty years, is to be so parted. 
And he will have to live through it all. The 
mynad-tongued roar of Regent Street ebbs and 
BW'cllfl. The Buu is sliining oheprfully through 
the open window, as it is shining, w'e may bo 
«ure, on many a pair of happy lovers, on manv 
d dead face, throughout the length and breadtn 
of London. Down in the street an organ-grinder, 
ignorantly ironical, is plajy^ing the same Grande 
Duchesse waltzes to which they first danced 
together in Spa . . . all the world, in short, 

going on as it usually goes towards four o’clock 
of a summer’s afternoon, and one perfectly 
insignificant gUnher-boy acting his little part iii 
the great drama, and believing that no one ever 
felt, suffered, despaired, as he does at this 
moment! v , 

“If you had been five minutes later you would 
have missed me,” says Jane, in her bright voice,, 
“ I am mst going round to the Royal for' Min. 
Did I you Uncle Dick has got he^ an engA^e* 
ment there for the new extrava^i^ ? 
a start for her, poor old Min! 
a week, and the prospect a teading j^rt 
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fr®® f®r au hoari ^ If you I giv® you my honour. I’ve thought of nothing, 
y®^ ^ .^“® Itoyal urith ixm, night or day fiinco, but your aiigtT* Can tou 

1 should hke you'and Min to see what you can forgive me? Can you ever feel the same to'^me 
m^o of each o^er*” . ee you felt before niy ludeness-^niy stupidity, 

Kawdon IS tacitly engaged—is under orders, bhounday evening?” 
l^at is to say, to dine with his motb^ and Now, there can be no doubt that a discreet 
Emma at six o’clock, and to go with them and woman of the world-a Loo Childers, a Lady 
the Herveys aftowards to the th^tre. So he Rose Golightly—would kiu>w how to act in such 
answers unhesitatingly that he is Wee, and reiuiy a position as this with exact propriety; would 
^rcady? heavens! how’ w^eak on some occasions, manage, while tea(‘,hitig a too pertinacious lover 
is human language!—to accompany Mrs. Theo- to keep within due hounds, so to tamper the 
bald wherever she choosc.s. lesson as to leave a glimmering blue line of hope 

suppose you arc not disengaged for the before his mind's horizon. Unversed in the 
evening as well?*’ Jane goes on. “No use to discriminating tactics of line breeding, out- 
ask you though. Nol»ody is ever disengaged at spokeif, wdietlier for good or for evil, 
the eleventh hour in London.” Thetibald does nothing of tbe kind. “If 

“But T don’t belong to London,” says Raw- I hadn’t ‘forgiven’you, as you call it, I don’t 
don. “I came up frofm Woolwich an hour ago, supix>se I should Inive told the girl to let vou 
intending, 1 am sure I don’t know why, to stay in. Why in the world should 1 not feel “the 
till to-morrow morning, and I have no engage- same to you as ever ? You know I never thought 
rnents of any^ kind . . . that can’t be a great deal of your wisdom, at the best of times. ” 

broken.” “ And never cared a gi*eat deal about my 

“And none that you mind br-eaking? Then, society. Pray, say it out.” 
ril tell you what you may do. Min is not “ After the fashion you mean, iicrrr, my dear 
acting to nigliE: it’s a benefit, and she doesn’t child, and never should, if I saw you every day 
appear; and so, at her own request, I’m going for twenty years. 1 thought I explained all that 
with her to the Prince of Wales’s to see ‘ School.’ to you plain enough on Sunday ? Now, hold my 
That’s the way with ail us actresses.” It pleases parasol, please. J. can put on my gloves as w'e 
Jane thus to enrol herself among the profession go out. And take my advicjc,'” adds Jane, 
to which, in fact, she never belongea. “ Ww looking with her frank eyes into his face, “don’t 
get a holiday from our own hot theatre for one go trying anything in the Romeo and Juliet line 
night, and the greatest pleasure we can have is before Min. You won’t forgot it in a hurry if 
to go to another hot theatre, to see another you do, I can tell you. ” • 

actress acjt. Now, would you like to go wdth^us?*’ They walk leisurely down the sharly side of 
“Would 1 like it!” cries Raw^don, flushing Regent Street, Jane’s hand on Kawdon Cro.sbie’s 
up with sudden animation. arm. It is the most stirring hour of the 

“I can give ^''ou a place. We have an order afternoon, ajid London, during those last days 
for the stalls, and, of course, at the last moment, of one of the .shortest, gayest seasons on record, 
Theobald has played us false. So Min is going is crammed. What strings of carriages; 
to stay with me till to-morrow. You and she what high-stopping horses ; wdiat towering bon- 
will fraternise finely, Kawdon, or if you don’t it nets; what golden chignons !—what anafliucnce 
will be your fault; Min’s sure to take to you, of that poor man’s bread wdiich well-intentioned 
because you are in the army. She takes to people rail out against as wj(;ked luxury! 
all men^who are in the army. Min wouldn’t Among the motley crowd, will fate confront 
give a thank-you to go anywhere wdth a London them with Mrs. Hervey and his mother, in their 
lerk, or anything of that kind, the porn>le slie jointly hired sham-private brougham ? young 

calls cads; and as to an actor!- But we Kawdon speculates; nottvitjioutsomecowardlv 

niiistn’t stay chattering liere,” Jane interrupts trepidation at the possibility, remoj® though 
herself, looking at her watcli. “ Half-past it be. « ^ 

three, already ? Then we have no time to lose; No such untoward accident befalls them just 
rehearsal is over at four, and 1 promistnl Min at present, but in walking along from Maddox 
faithfully to be at the theatre to meet her.” Street to Drury Lane, Kawdon comes across 
She rises, walks up to the glass above the more than one of his brothers-in-arms from 
chimliey-piece, and pins on a lilliputian strip of Woolwich ; and the admiring glances bestowed 
spott^ net across her face. “ Theobald always by each young warrior upon the "pretty woman 
tells me to wear a veil when I go out alone in at his side go a long way towards repaying him 
L^don. As if I wanted anything or any person for his unhappiness of the last four days. He is 
to protect me ! I, who knew every turning and no more in reality to Mrs. Theobald than the 
conier from Piccadilly to St. Paulas by the time handle of her parasol; this he knows: but Jones 
I was eight years old. Good gracious, my dear of the Engineers, and Brown of the Artillery, 
boy !” Rawdon has followed her, and again set do not know it. And blighted though Rawdon’s 
up the kchiyinose gaze at her face, “ What state may be, it is not so bod as to be quite be- 
aro you looking at so? What do ydfi want? yond the alleviations gratifi^ vanity can offer. 
You make me quite nervous.” They reach the stage entrance of ^he Koyal, 

“ Theobald,” says the poor wretch, and are admitted unquestl^ed bY^tfee door- 

“I to kiiot^ if you have forgiven me, keci>eri Jane stops for a minute’s a^ectionate^ 
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obat with a old threadbare gentleman, 

who happens to be leaving the theatre just 
they enter—the very old Adolphe Dido who 
taught her to dance when she was a child. 
Q'heii, quitting Kawdon’s arm, she pushes^open 
a double red baize door, and leads the way 
along a passage and down some steps, to lighten 
whose obscurity, even at this blazing hour of 
the summer day, a half>tunicd jet of gas is 
necessary, Anotht^^r moment, and they are in 
the midst of that atmosphere of carpentry, x>aint, 
and stale gas, those regions of canvas, trap¬ 
doors, and weird-looking stage machinery, which 
to Jane are the most familiar and cheerful 
surroundings the world can afford. 

The rehearsal of the extravaganza is still going 
on, and to Itawdoirs unprofessional eyes a pale 
and funereal piece of business it sec-ms, with the 
3 'awning back-ground of empty house, the 
orchestra playing just and only just sulficicntly 
loud to mark the time, the middle-aged heroine, 
the pithetically prosaic crowd of girls, who arc 
to shine forth as fairies, in tinsel and arsenic- 
green, under tlic witching influence of lime light. 
“I’m glad w^e are in time for the finish,” Jane 
whispers to hfln, as they pause in an unoccupied 
corner of the stage. “ Vou’ll see Min directly 
—yes, there she is, on the prompt side, in a lilacj 
dress and pink bonnet. Now, mind, J expect 
you to lose your heart to her on the spot.” j 

Hawdon’s eyes have to grow accustomed toj 
the dusky light around before he can disctvrn any 
of the people on the stage witJi clearness, ajid 
then—then ho certainly does not lose his heart 
lo Miss Minnie Arundel. She is like her sister, 
but without a ti tlie of J cane’s grace and or igi nali (y; 
she is Jane vulgarised. A briglit-exprcssi<.)iied 
yet faded-looking little woman of five or six- 
and-twenty, with brow'n haircut in a line across 
her forehead, fine stage eyes, marred somewhat 
f(»r daylight use by the ineffaceable traces of 
bismutn' beneath the lower lids, an expressive 
large mouth, and shapely white teeth, of which, 
w-liether before or behind the footliglits, she 
makes the most: such is Miss Minnie Arundel. 

Raw^don does not lose his heart, perhaps 
because he has not above an inch of iliat organ 
left to lose, but he reels himself drawm towards 
the smiling face of tlic poorjittlo hum hie actress 
as if by magic. Her boni/ht is too showy a pink, 
and her dross too showy a lilac ; and her mouth 
is too large, and her cheeks have been too long 
familiar with red paint and pearl powder to 
have any more natural bloom left ill an those of 
a ball-going young lady after four or five London 
se^hs. But, taken altogether, poor Min’s is 
a good face, fresher, in one sense, than J^ady 
Hose’s or Loo Childers’. She speaks, having 
come forward in the very unimportant part 
assigned to her in the piece; her voice is 
sympathetic, the same kind of clear tuneful 
organ ipts Jane’s, and Rawdon^s predilection for 
her is complete. 

“And tiiat is my Uncle Dick,” said Mrs. 
Theobald, when Hawdon has sounded as many 
“notes of praise as he can compass on the score 


of Mi.ss Arundel’s charms, “ Isn’t he a^dear 
old fellow ? You are looking in the wrong Jn: 
iion; musician number three in the oi’cbestra, 
jtist behind the author. There he is wiping his 
trombone at this moment.” 

Musician number three is wdping his trombone, 
then his forehead,, with a blue pocket handker- 
chi ef, large enough for a moderate sized mainsail, 
and relieved by orange syiots. Honest, worthy * 
Uncle Dick—with that shining, W'arm face of his 
(that has something of Jane in its expression), 
and that greasy ooat-collar, and that blue and 
orange pocket handkerchief! If there were no 
Francis Thcoliald, no Kninia Marslaud in tlib 
world HawdtMj Crosbie would give every terres¬ 
trial possession for the hope of calling Jane 
“ wufo.” But it does occur to him strongly, that 
he would ratluir Franci.s Theobald than himself 
should have the privilege of calling musician 
niinther three “ Uncle.” 

“ PTo took Min and me when w^e W'cre little,” 
says Jane, as Lhougli she divined his thoughts, 
“took us, wl»on lie Inid work enough to do 
to get bread for himself, and brought us hot 
up for the stagij. Our father w^ak killed by the 
fall of a lift; he was a scene-painter , . . did 
I ever tell you the family histoiy ?—and mother 
was (lying of consumption, and then Uncle Dick 
came to llic front, and paid—God knows how— 
for ev(*ryt)nijg she w^auted, and took us home 
wlu'ij she was buried. J know he doesn’t come 
within a hundred miles of what you or Theobald 
would call a gentlomaii, p(.)Or old fellow; and 
I know if he was a soberer man it w^ould be all 
the better for himself. But if ever I get to 
I heaven,” sa^'S Jane, 'wanning, “ it wdll be a very 
[ poor place to me - I’ve told Theobald so, often— 
unless Uncle Dick gets there too; yes, and is 
! tliought good and refined enough, every way, for 
general society.” 

The sentiment is not expressed in particularly 
orthodox language, but the moisture in Mrs. 
Theobald’s blue eyes shows how much she is in 
earnest. Rawdon asks, penitentially, to be 
introduced to Mr. Richard Johnson. 

“Not to-day,” says Jane, nodding to Uncle 
Dick, as, the rehearsal over, the musicians 
scuttle, like mice, through the orchestra door. 

“ Nothing puts the dear old soul out more than 
to bother him when ho is sleepy after rehearsal. 
Some evening, when we are in town next, I’ll 
take you to his house to supper, perhaps—^unless 
you get married meantime. Now come, and 
I’ll introduce you to Min, and we can settle 
about to-night.” 

Miss Minnie Arundel and Rawdon fraternise, 
as Jane predicted, at once. A young fellow of 
two-and-twenty who could not fraternise with 
Minnie Arundel must be a veiy great philosopher 
or a very desperate fool iude^; perbapS both. 
tShe is sure she remembers his face down at 
Aldershot. Crosbie—in the Blues, is he not ?® 
Oh, Artillery. Well, at all events, she acted 
once with some Crosbie—or Crofton, was it ?-*- 
in some regiment or other, and he about 
Rawdon’s height. She is certain, raising h^r 
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yet it does him good to her ifc^^nce more to hear 
ft laugh of any kind from Jane*e lips. 

“What a hideous scarecrow 1 Theobald, I am 
not human.” 

He answers, as he answers nine out of ten of 
her remarks, by a kiss. 

“ You wouldn’t find it easy to pin roses among 
luy beauteous locks now. I slionld have to 
take, like Mrs. Coventry Brow*n, to tin-tacks 
tind glue.” 

“ Should hat'e / ” Oh, the agony of hearing 
that conditional tense from lips W'e love ! Theo¬ 
bald’s heart sinks down again to zero. 

“You don’t pay me any compliments. You 
are not like my poor little good oamaritan, Mrs. 
Smith. Mrs. Smith did her best to cheer me 
this morning. ‘I had a cousin, M^irn,’ ”—though 
she were dying, Jane must be an actress still ; 
the voice that speaks is Mrs. Smith’s—“ ‘A cousin, 
Mim, had the rheumatic fever as’^bad as you, 
and lived years after, and never got the use 
of her limbs, and weak-like in her intellick.’ 
Theobald, if I recover, 1 hope 1 shan’t be ‘weak- 
like in my intellick ? ’ ” 

“ Don’t jest, Jane—don’t jest; I can’t hear to 
hear it.” 

He lays her tenderly down upon her pillow, 
rests his face by hers, and soon Jane feels tears 
that are not her own upon her cheek. 

... I have never depicted Francis Theobald 
in any favourable light. I have shown him to 
be weak^ selfish, indolent; a gambler; not too 
exemplary a husband—^not up to the mark, it 
may be, if judged only by the world’s code of 
honour. Yet even in this man there must be 
good. Even Francis Theobald cannot, surely, 
be all scum, all froth, inasmuch as he can love 
and sufler yet I 

And make no mistake as to his position. Do 
not think that Theobald holds Jane to his heart, 
sorrows over her as a man without hope, “ not 
knowing.” Theobald know^s all—knows the 
whole sto^ of Jane’s meditated sin against him, 
ptiinted, in colours black as night, by Jane 
herself, During the wild days and nights of her 
fever, her delirious ramblings (scarce a sentence 
of which|but contained his name and Lady 
.Rose’s) toM^hjm,mpgh. .With her first return 
to reason, with the hrs^wherent words she 
uttered, he knew all. Truth is strong in licr as 
love ; looking with her wan eyes iiito his eyes, 
both wei'e poured forth to hsva »tog©thfr. And 
his ahswer'was—to take her closer than before 
to his breast, and forgive her. Not altogether 
what) a man of stoic principles would have done, 
thus jplaced. But Francis Theobald, we have 
long known, has no principles worth speaking, 
of. At all events he forgave her. And with 
this crowning weakness of his weak, unballasted 
life I, Sqr one, am not disposed to quarreL 

“ she, softly, after a while, 

“there’s just one t|>ing I want to talk to yop 
about. I shotjd liKa to have it out to-night.” ^ 

“ N^^ to-nigL^^! Jenny j to-morrow you will. 
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be stronger. You know whit the doctors say 
about your being excited towards ev^iug.*^ 

“I know. ‘Madame ,it ^t to g&t excited,? 
towards evening, ’ say you solemnly. ‘ T'hen take 
the greatest care maaame does 7iot get excited 
towards evening,’ answer the, doctoiB lUore 
solemnly still. Howev^er, what Tin goingt^^o 
talk about won’t excite me a bit, Theoi»M ”— 
holding his hand between both her qWn, and 
looking at him, fixedly—“I don’t want to die! ” 

Francis Theobald’s glass goes to his e\^e. 

“ There’s deuced little in this world for anyone 
to want to live for,” he remarks, drearily. * ^ 

“ If I was sure—certain—that my death* ^ 
wouldn’t be for the best . . , ^But of course it 
would set you free . . . and then if she 
gets free, as I dare say people like tha’c can,^ 
and-•” 

“ What are you talking of, my poor child ! ” 
says Theobald, as Jane falters—falters, but holds 
his hand tighter and tighter between her own. 

“ ‘ If ever she gets free ! ’ Whom do you mean 
by ‘ she ’ ? ” 

“ I mean Lady Rose,” cries Jqj^s, with a gasp. 
“Now that I have had courage to say it, I shall 
be better. I’heobald, some day when—*^lien all 
this is over, and when Mr. Golightly is got rid 
of, you will marry her ! ” 

“If Mr. Golightly were got rid sof,” says 
Theobald, speaking more in his natural voice 
than he has spoken for days, “and if Lady Rose 
had a hundred thousand pounds, and 1 might 
marry her next momtmt, I would—not marry 
her ! I w'ouid rather bimk stones on the road 
than spend my life with Lady Rose.” 

“And yet-” 

“Jenny, let us have no more ‘and j^ets.' 
Haven’t we agreed that the past is done with ? 
We are to go back to the old vagabond days, 
Jane, you and I. I mean to sell Theobalds: 

I mean tliatChalkshire, and everything belonging 
to Chalkshire, shall be as though they had never 
been.” 

For a moment she is silent. Then a light, that 
makes her look almost like the Jane Theobald she 
once was, trembles over all her worn white face. 

“ The old vagabond days—^you and me alone, 
again! TheoWd, never mind the doctorsi’t 
1 can^t die. I don’t think I’m a cow^ard. As 
long as I could hold your hand, I’d go anywhere, 
in this world or the next. . . . That wouldn’t 
be death ! But not alone. . . . Oh, my dear, 
put your arms round me—close. Love me, and 
I shall live. Love rite, Theobald, me alone in the 
whole world, and I shall cheat the doctors yet!” 

* * ♦ * * 

And she kept her word, Reader; she lives. 
The men of science found another many-sylkbled 
Latin word for the cause of her miraculous 
recovery. I think, myself, the four letters 
LOVE spell it in sim]^e English. House¬ 
less, vagabond, “ unvisited ” Jane lives, and is ^ 
a supremely happy woman at this houp. 

END. ‘ ® 
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He Btops nltmber one4iundred*aud-flve, 
arid; bicidipg the cabman wait for; him, runa tip 
the atepB and gives a knock, whosb louclness aud 
deoision are in a direct inverse ratio to his a<^ual 
frame of mind. K umber one-h und red-andifive, 
Boltpn How, is a lodging-house, but a lodging- 
iiouse of the most private and elegant kind; 
tlio master of which, Mr. MaAiHce, after tw'o 
o’clock in the day, transforms him self in to 
a stately and imposing-looking family butler. 
Mr. Maurice has iict n in the confidence of tlie 
Hervey family during the last half-century: 
needless to say that he knows all about tlio 
impending marriage between .]va\v<lon Crosbie 
and Miss Marslanil, “1 am tc» discharge the 
cab, Mr. Ilawdon?” This witli a glance at 
Rawdon’s morning coat, as M r. M aurice, digni lied 
and in full dress, stands on the summit of liis 
own doorsteps. 

. ‘'Ko,” aimvers Rawdon, shortly,; *‘the cab 
will wait. My mother is at h(»me,*^Maurice? ” 

** Tho la<lies arc in the drawing-room, dressed 
for dinner, sir.” 

And up the stairs walks Maurice, a model of 
all the respectabilities, in Ins patent kIioch and 
black suit; Mr, llaivdon, in his disrcinitable 
Oxford mixture, and with conscience to match, 
following. 

He is ushered into the drawing-room, and for 
a moment sees neither Emma nor Mrs. Croshie; 
sees only tow^ering pyramids of silver-grey 
moir^, held aloft by a much gramlcr-lookin'g 
young gentleman than himself, whose insignia 
of office, a yard measure, lies, with laccss, ribbons, 
and other adjuncts of female dross, on an 
adjacent table. 

“Raw'don, at last,” says Mrs. Crosbic, 
advancing, and giving her son three lingers, but 
too engrossed in tlio thrilling perj>lcxities of 
millinery to notice whether he is in orthodox 
saVdes or not. “Take care wlmro ,you step, 
Kawdoii. You find us in tlie middle of a most 
important matter. Yes,” addressing herself to 
the shopman, “ 1 am sure the raoir4 is not 

the right shade. I am thankful I saw it at 
homo before having it cut. At a little distance 
it might be taken for^irty wdiite. Emma, my 
dear, you a»e nearest to Mrs. Hervey*; ask if 
nho does not think the dress, gspecially for the 
occasion, will have too niucli the ai^xicarance of 
dirty white?” 

Emma, who is looking rather less atti-active 
than usualj in ribbons of the wrong colour, 
stoops, on this, to a very hkndsome, very deaf 
old lady in an arm-oliair, and shouts out the 
desired question : “ Does Mrs. Hervey not think, 
when the moW is made up, and considering the 
occasion it is wanted for ”—here a meaning smile 
is furtively addressed by poor Emmy to Raw^- 
don—“that it will have rather too much tlie 
look of a dirty white ? ” 

“Ooiisidering what occasion?” says the old 
lady, raising her eyelids about the eighth of an 
ineb. ** Lower your voice, my dear Miss Mars- 
land, arid J[,|thall understand; I never can hear 
tmen people speak so loud.” 


>' Old Mrs. Hervey is one of ihe luost marvel* 
Iqus specimens of antique beauty e^r seen. BeSs' '" 
is a Hervey by blood-rit is an hereditary custdni 
among; this people tO;intermazTy---and has the 
typical family face. A delicate,, longish nose, 
that, if tt only stood out sufficiently, would be 
a noble one; a mouth whose thin lips, oven in 
extreme old age, keep their higli-br<^, scornful 
curves ; a complexion of marble, discoloured 
merely, not seamed, by age ; eyebrows eleva^d, 
as th(»ugh in pity of the rest of the world for 
not bging Herveys; long-out eyes, cold and black 
as jef, and the “Hervey eyelids.” Her dress 
is of pearl-colourcid satin ; Elizabethan ruffles of 
softest lace are round her throat, and unwrinkled 
jewelled old hands ; above her forehead ascends 
such a structure of snow-white hair—the most 
expensive colour in the world, by the way-^and 
yellowish Meclilin as Vandyke w^ould have loved 
to paint. A maiwollous specimen of antique 
beauty, pr€3served as only the antiseptic virtues 
of a cold heart could preserve any creature for 
more than seventy j^oars, and likely to last 
another decade or so w^ith ease. , 

What shall kill a woman who has*l)eeii strong 
enougJi to outlive youth and love, joy ana. 
sorrow', all hopes, and all regrets ? The friends 
and lovers of Mrs. Heiwey’s youth, her husband, 
her blooming eons and daughters (of wdiom only 
onei wrecjk remains), all these were gone from 
her, luished in the mould, long ages ago. And 
Mrs. Hervey not onlj' lives on, but enjoys life ; 
think of that, reader, of twenty-five—enjoys 
life still! divides her time betw'een Bath, 
Cheltenham, and London ; plays short whist 
with just as whole.somc a gii.sto as erew'hilc she 
played long; goes to the theatres of the day to 
see French actresses arid English breakdowns, 
as once she went to see Siddons and Kemble in 
their prime; liA^es in the w'orld, and keeps the 
world’s pace still. A wise old philosopher, who 
conquers time by accommodating herself to time’s 
changes—just that. This gift of long living 

would probably, if we understood it better, turn 
out to be only the gift of superior pliability. 
Mrs. Hervey has seen all fashions, in manners, 
art, dros.s, morals, and has conformed herself to 
each in its turn. When she was -born, George 
the Third and good Queen Charlotte had long 
beiin holding their model court of dull decorum 
and strictest domestic fidelity. Her early youth 
w'as spent under the influence of the regency I 
Then, by the time she was middle-aged, had 
come a turn in the kaleidoscope, and the bits of 
glass were back in the old George the Third or 
courtly domestic pattern. And now, here we 
all are wearing high heels to our shoes again!; 
and requiring high-rouged pleasures; and t^jur- 
ing domesticity ; and going, by way of msthetic 
entertainment, so see Mad^oiselle Boulott^t 
Mrs.. Hervey has known virtue to be in vogue 
and vice at a discount, and again vice regnant 
and virtue nowhere, not once, but a good nmny 
times during her life; 'the change rectu^ihg, 
indeed, almost with as TOriodic a as 

large bonnets and small ones. And she. has 
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a oat^nes» of the world, loyally following 
the world’s"cuiTent always. 

At her request a box iias beeu taken for the 
French plays to-night. 

**Boulotte is really an amusing croatui%,” 
says Mrs.*Hervey; ‘*and as the play is in 
another language we need understand no more 
about her than we tltink fit. We are sure of 
a iHstter audience there than at any theatre in 
town; all the best .people go to have a look at 
Boulotte, and a gocwl audience is what a,little 
country mouse like Miss Marsland should be 
taken to see.” 

is some minutes before Rawdou, nervously 
watching the clock upon the mantelpiece, (?an 
get a chance of speaking. The silver-grey 
iiioiri:*-- so a whisper from Emma informs him - 
is to be ‘‘mamma's wedding dress—I mean the 
tlress W'orn by mamma at our wedding.” And, 
having firmly resolved to become the possessor 
of this moire, Mrs. Crosbie rings every disparag¬ 
ing change that she can tliiiik of with respect to 
it into the ears of the long-sntrenrig silken- 
tnngued aliopman. It will certainly look too 
much like dirty white for a bridal occasion. 
The water is not large tuiough. Mvery here and 
there—^yos, but Mrs. Orosbie is certain of it - 
every here and there you can see a fifrided nnevm- 
in the cord. Knirna joins in chorus, -rbe 
silkcn-tongucd shopman explains; the ladies 
return to the charge: retire; make a 1‘eint or 
withdrawing wholly from the bargain ; at last 
get the dress, “as it is the close of the season, 
not from .nny flaw in the article,” for two 
guineas less than its original pricie. And then 
come the ribbons and tflm laces, and the trim¬ 
mings, all of which must be had at close-of-the- 
seasoii prices, too. 

Sick, and disgusted at lieart, boiling over 
with impatience he dare not show, young 
Rawdon listens. Oh, the paltriness, he thinks, 
the vulgarity, the sordid smallness of all tliis 
huckstering ! Unless women wish to make the 
men to whom they belong despise thorn utterly, 
nfever should they suller them to be present at 
these sorts of commercial transfictions. Why 
Helen herself Mn>uld have lost half her lovers 
could her lovers have heard her haggling, an 
hour at a time, with a smirking man-milliner, 
over silk dresses ^id ribbons ! But then mon- 
milliners belong to Biich a rauc li more advanced 
staj;et:>f civilisation than Helen's I 

At last it is over. The grandly-dressed young 
getltleman gathers up his remaining wares, and 
bows himself backwards from the room. And 
Rawdon, lashed by this time into a very fever 
of impatience, may speajj. 

M extremely sorry, Emma, but your note 
'did not come soon enough. I am engaged for 
td-nijeht.” 

“fimgaged!** cries Emma, dismally. “Oh, 
Rawdon, how horrid of you! Oh, mamma, 
what ^all wo do t ” 

‘•'^l^fairteen guineas for fifteen yards and a 
half,” says Mrs. Crosbie, holding the dress be- 
twe^ her shapely fingers, and looking up 


dreamily at the coiling; “ thfit conios to less than 
eighteen shillings a yard. There can bo no 
doubt of it, Emmy, silks are to bo got cheaper 
in TfUtcuham Court Road than at the Wcet-cnd 
shops. And if one ha.*5 tlie tredit of ahvr.ya 
dealing at Howell ajul Jamea’s,” adds Mrs, 
Crosbie, “ u'lio ‘^an s:iy where a.ny particuhir 
thing coiijcs frcun ? Kuv\(Jon, T tiitst you admire 
the dress in which 1 nican to do honour to a 
certain great occasion ? ” 

“ I* don't, know which to admire most, 
mother,” aiif'Wers Ka\v<lw[i, “ ihc dress, »)r the 
prqu:i]>h'8 of cronoiny you displayed in buying 
it. i hope tt'to btiilccako and favours are 
to be bargained for in the same praiseworthy 
spirit ? ” 

The brid(*.(‘ake and favours! Yes; his ])i 
jeets of tr’.illi (tf paying fVirfeit, should 

.honour bid him do sia have come t.o tliis already. 
Cliafed in lomyier, wearied in spirit, though 
Rawdon (,h.-o.sbie may l*c, the sigJit, tiie very 
riustlc of t!ie,sc weddjiiig garments, seem (boy 
that he is still at heart) to liave irrevocably 
sealed liis th sua ! Half mi hour ago reprieve 
might have Vieeji possible. Ho ean hca 
“never, never,” sounding fiom every fold (»!' the 
grey moire, lioid, like the w<.‘b of fate, bcLwcmi 
his mother's hands. . . . Tiie more rea.sou, 

tliinks Rawdon, wdth another glance at tl 
clo<^k, to nmlvi.', the mo.st of this dwindling span 
of lihe.rty that, Is still his; of Lids evening, this 
whole, intoxicating, unlawful, most delightful 
tiveniiig, from Jiali-past seven till tw'clvc, that 
he is to pas.s at Jane s Mn ! 

Tlicrc is silence after his little question ahmit 
the hridecake and favours; silence relieved 
after a few nioinents by a deprecating “ahem’^ 
from behind Mi.s. Horvey's easy chair. 

“After the breaking oft' of M iss Copplestonc’s 
maniage,” says a Jlervoy voice -“after the 
breaking ofT of Adelina Copplesione'a inarnage 
with the Hon. Charh;s Gascoigne, I remember 
the cake was put up for sale in tlic window of 
the chief confectioner at Harrowgate. It W'ajs 
thought rather bad taste on tlie part cd the, 
Copplcstone family ; sty?I, us dear old Liuly 
Copplestone said, ‘ What is the tt'Se of a wefl- 
ding-cake exccptifcaf; a we<lding ?' And a doctor, 
or a solicitor, or some such pertion eventually 
boaglit it, at cost price, on tiio occasion of his 
daughter's inarriago.” .;y 

Old Mrs. Hervey oj)e7is her eyes, Which have 
been closed ever since she gave Ijcr fijial opinion. 
on the silver grey moire. 

“What in the world are* you talking about, 
Maria? You speak more unintelligibly every 
day. Repeat your observation, pray, and dis 
tinctly. It drives mo distracted to hear peoplisi 
mumbling their words, as if 4hoy were ashained 
of them.” 

Upon this the narrative has to tie repeated, 
vociferated, syllable by syllable into the old 
lady's ear. 

“ Who are the Uopplostones, and where is 
point?” is her chilling commentary. “DoSS 
get into the habit of telling pointlpss Btortes, my 
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good Maria. Life is quite tedious enough 
already, without that.” 

‘*My good Maria” is’ old Mrs, Ilervey’s 
unpaid white slavcj, or companion, an<l another 
Hervey. She is a young lady of dim and 
shadowy age, who, until a few years ago,^liauntcd 
the halhroom walls of one of our inlahd watering 
towns with moiirrilul tenacity, and from whose 
heart a solitary matrimonial hope has not yet 
fled. Tall, and waspish of figure, acid of expres¬ 
sion, sallow w'ith the sallownos engendered l»y 
a life to wliich exercise and fresh air arc alike 
unknown, my good Maria has certainly not l^er 
share of the nimily looks. ^ She will tell yon 
confidently that she had eyelashes, complexion, 
animation once ; but adds, with pathetic trutli- 
fulness, that she lost them all- -after measles. 
And old Mrs. Hervey will not allow her to patch 
up deficiencies by art. *^In our position, my 
good Maria, the less w^e try to attract the 
attention of others, tlie better taste we shall 
show\” As a consequence, Maria’s face is like 
her whole, fiat, <li.sap]K>inted, C4;)jourioss existence 
—a blank. 

She is the most nsf.ful Companion to Tolite 
Society, or Atldomla to Uie Peerage extant; old 
Mrs, Hervey knows that no money could ever 
refill her g<»od Maria’s pl;.i<re, di<l she lose her: 
has the nobility by heart, and is a positive new 
edition, with notes of “The Landed <lciitry of 
Great Pritain and Ireland.” “ Who’s Who ? ” is 
no myfatcry to Maria Hervey. She can tell you 
to a nicety wliere everybedy w^as born, and 
where their grandfather wms buried, and the 
exact date wdien plebeian blood from the veins 
of a ** solicitor or do(*-tor, or some sncli person,” 
first made its W'ay into the family. Ksptjcially 
are the marriages fin<l burials of defunct Herveye 
her glory and delight. Willi her own fair 
fijIgors .she has drawn out a niiracruloiiKly minute 
and w'idespreading genealogical record, showing 
forth all the nobk*. families wlio, from the time 
of Edw'ard tho8ixt=h downwards, have contracted 
alliances with her ancestors. She etches little 
pen and-ink bits of architecture on card (mostly 
(lonstructcd on the principle of the famous 
leaning tow*#^i 3 of Ikilogna), and presents them 
to strangers, as the tombs oi; Urthplaccs of the 
Hervey.s. She knows English history well, in 
as far as it forms a frame^work or back-ground 
to Ilervey existence; can tell you accurately at 
what siege btie of her forefathers devoured his 
own leathern doublet, and at what battle another, 
both arms shot away, managed to get hia bridle 
round his neck, and thrice shouting Pour y 
parvenir/ ” the family motto, rushed on, followed 
by every Horvey on the iicld, to a glorious 
martyrdom. 

** An invaluable dictionary of reference, though 
somewhat badly bound,” Mrs. Horvey says of her 
in her pleasant, cruel way. To be ill-favoured 
in person is, in the old lady's eyes, the worst 
crime a woman and a Hervey can commit. “ If 
my good Maria married, it would positively take 
anbrary to replace her. Happily, there is little' 
chance of that;” * 


CH. 

Betw^etm Maria and Kaw^don Crosbie there has" 
long existed bitter blood; on Maria’s side at 
least. \Vhen Hawdon was a small Iwy he once 
Kent Miss Hervey a valentine, drawn by himself, 
in #hich occurred a richly illuminated device of 
a Hervby swimming tow^ards the ark after the 
I Deluge, with the family pedigree’'l>etween his 
teeth. And Maria never could get over the 
affront. She spife forth a little mild venom at. 
him now. 

“Itawdon spoke of bargaining for the bride¬ 
cake and favours, ma’am, 1 mentioned the 
Co])ploKtoiics,. to show that there may be extra- 
ortlinaiy instances of such things going cheap. 
Adelina Copplestono was an heiress,” adds 
Maria, with spiteful retrospection, *teii(l chaiige<l 
her mind about the Hon. Charles Gascoigne qiiiie 
at the last, Kawdoii.” 

“And did the Hon. Charles drown himself, 
Maria?”* Kawdon asks. “You know bow 
interested I am in every detail connected with 
the aristocrafy.” 

Before Maria can answer, Mrs. Crosbie, waking 
at length from the ccmtomplation of* her moire, 
r(;n)arks that her son is not in evening dress. 
Is lliiwdon aware that in another five minutes 
dinner will be on tlie talde? 

And now, his mother asking him questions, 
thevyes of Kmina, of old Mrs. Horvey, of Maria, 
all fixed u]u)ti him. Rawdoii must put his defal¬ 
cation in the best light he can. If Emmy’s note 
had come one post earlier—an engagement to 
dine with an old academy ehiim—starting for 
(Ellina lU'.xt w'eek- an engagement there is 710 
gelling out of. He meant to say a simple honest 
“no,” and started by saying it. Before he 
know.M whore he is, he finds himself drawn on 
into lialf-a-dozen small white lies; very small, 
very w-hite ones ; but that are lies notwithstand¬ 
ing, ami that, sooner than he wots of, may rise 
up in judgment against him. 

“ AVhatever pleases you, pleases us,” cries 
Emma, doing her best to be dignified anti cool. 
“ Fortunately, we are not left quit© without an 
escort. Fortunately, Major Ilervey has not 
thrown ns over at the last.” 

A loud double knock conies at the house-door 
at this very moment. “ There is Alfred,” says 
the old lady, raising her eyelids about the sixth 
of an inch. “ Punctual to the moment as usual. 
You young men of the new school, Kawdon— 

iss Maryland, you allow mo to li^cture, I hope?— 
might take an example in punctuality from 
Alfred.” 

Kawdon, w'ho wants neither examples nor 
lectures, either, just at present, takes his leave 
with all the l%ste he can ; and closely following 
his departure, Major Hervey, Alfred Hervey, 
the celebrated Adonis, and flower of all Ihe 
Herveys, is ushered with ceremony by Mr. 
Maurice into the draw'ing-room. 

Adonis is a small, very well-made man^ who 
dresses, and pads, and dyes for ihirty-eig^ and 
is in reality slightly over fifty; like his mofitfsr, 
but with every peculiarity of the Hervey face 
accentuated -the coutemptnous eyebrows more 
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-Upraised, the lids more droGping» the delicate 
greyhound nose flatter tci the face. Not a hand- 
TOme man, above all in profile; and yet one who, 
if only a fraction of his own modest hints are to 
be believed, has' proved more destructive to 
women^s hearts and to the domestic "peace of 
households than any acknowledged beauty man 
in London. 

No one know^s how* or why Alfred Ilervey 
w'as first christeued Adonis. 1 believe that he, 
himself, originated and stood sponsor for the 
name in the first instance, and that society at 
largo adox^ted it as a covert weaf»on of ridicule 
afterwanls. But the Hervey construction of 
intellect would never allow any mernber of the 
family to realise the possibility of his or her 
being ridiculed. 

‘ ‘ These sobri(xuets are a sort of heirloom with 
us,*^ says Adonis, pulling down his long purple- 
black whiskers, and giving you a s«x)crcilious 
stare ^rom under his heavy eyelids. “ Recollect 
the celebrated handsomellervey—time of Caeorge 
the First ? Not our branch of the family—came 
over three hundred years before they w ere heard 
of—still, the Hervey name—aw ; all Major 
Horvey’s sx^eeches “ um” and “ aw themselves 
into nonentity btsfore he has doi»e with tliem— 
“ the Hervey family. This kind of sobriquet— 
er—quite an heirloom in the fa)iiily.^’ 

Ho advances to his mother anrl goes througli 
the form of iinfin’nting a salute ux)<»n her white 
old cheek. Then, having hingui»lly bestowed 
his small gloved hand upon Mrs. Cros^ie (and 
a forefinger ux^on Maria), on his way, comes to 
Rimma's side; poor little Kmma, who, from 
behind the wondow-curtain, has been watching 
the hansom that boro Rawdoii away, and at the 
|)reEent moment is trying witli all the fortitude 
she possesses to keep herself from tears. 

Adonis exx^resses his liax^piness at finding the 
heiress alont>. He whisx>ors, so close that his 
whiskers tickle her ear, that she never before 
looked so charming. He makes her feel, witliout 
uttering Rawdon (Jrosbie’s name, that licr lover 
is a monster of cruelty and bad taste for having 
left her. 

I suppose you know, then, tliat Rav/don has 
deserted us for good?” cries i'hnraa. “I suxjpose 
you know that we are thrown altogether upon 
your tender mercies, Major Hervey ? ” 

“Rawdon rustled past me—an avalaiielie, upon 
my word, an avalanche—on the stairs,” says the 
beau. “His pace and size” (Adonis has an 
irrepressible dislike for men a head and shoulders 
taller than himself), “ his pace and size—or— 
made me retreat as far as possible, but Ipresumed^ 
en jtoaaanty from Rawdon’s ax)pearance, that he 
could scarcely be thinking of spending the 
• everung in the society—^aw—of ladies.” 

“ And so we have no one to take care of us 
but you. Think of that, Major Hen*cy,” says 
Emma, piteously. “Four forlorn ladies all 
under your charge.” 

jyid Mrs. Hervey, whose power of hearing is 
curiously capricious, turns tier head round, on 
this, towards her son and Emma. 


“What is that you are saying, hiissMarsIand?” 
she asks, in her silveiy, well-bred, insincere old 
treble. “ Four ladies under Alfred’s charge 1 
It\ virtue of iny })rc>adamite age you reckon me 
as two, 1 conclude V ” - 

Emma answers that RaW'don’s place—with 
a little trenible of the voice, this—^Raw'don’s 
X>laco being left vacant, she imagined Maria 
would like to occ«x)y it, 

“ You are very oldigiiig, my dear,” says the 
old lady, ealrnl}^; “very obliging, but I think 
not. Oar good Maria has letters to write this 
evening.” 

•Our good Mariuy u.sod though she is to being , 
left at hoine on every occasion wdieii her services, 
are not absolutely W’anted, bites her lip, and' 
colours. 

“ I think I slioult] like to go to the theatre 
this once,”* she says, faintly, and give.s a glance 
towards her one hope in existence — Major 
Hervey. 

*‘ Five peox)le arc a wrong number for any Ik)X,” 

I am^wers Adonis, with cola-^hloodtvd promptness. 
“Even with four-impossible for everyone to 
see the stage.” 

** But 1 don’t care for seeing the stage. 

1 prefer a bat'k plat:e. 1 prefer-” 

My good Maria,” says the old lady, suavely, 
*' lot us have no discussion. You have your 
letters to W'rite, and wo will tell you to*morrow* 
morning wliat w’o think of Mademoiselle 
BoulotU^.” 

So it is settled. They go down to dinner in 
t>ld Mrs. Hervey’fl x)arlour, wdiich she kindly 
lends to her relations, during their stay in town, 
as a dining-room. Mrs. Crosbie, that is to say, 
orders the daily dinner (ami pays for it), ai'id 
the old lady and Maria are saved the trouble of 
ordenng theirs. The Hervey.s have a perfect 
genius for doing kindiie.sseH of this uiiostentatioils 
sort to their friends. 

Emma is placed next to Adonis, and by the 
time dinner is over has almost ceased to regret 
young Rav,don’s ahscruje. She loves Rawdon 
Oroshie, heart and soul; loves him as youth 
loves youth. But the flatteries, the tender 
whisx)ers of llie hardened old heii’ess-hunter at 
her side, do uoj fall altogether xjbwerlcss on her 
ear. Long ago, ‘before it was at all a settled 
thijig that she was to be Rawdon s wife, Emma, 
in her inmost lie-art, knew that if ah© chose she 
might Major Hervey’s; 1 think, had decided 
that 8U(?h a fate would l>e endurable. Sut^i 
love as she ftdt for Rawdon sl^e could, of course?, 
never hsel for this elderly Adonis; but eh© 
admired him, took him at his own valuation, 
said to her.self that even Rawdon would be 
imi>roved couhi he only adopt th© fittished dress, 
tlie Grandisoiiiaii manner, the exquisite refine¬ 
ment of style of Major Hervey. “ Wherwer 
Adonis goei ]3eople look at him, and everyone 
knows him, and he knows everyone, and it 
makes one feel like Somebody to be with him.” 
To many a plain little country girl, as well an 
Emma Marsland, these are powerful attraciicna 
for a man who la^'s himself at her feet to possess* 
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By the time dinner is over Emmy has got over 
her d^sappointmeiit at her loyor^s absence; by 
the time they are leaving their box at the 
theatre has almost forgotten th^e existence of 
any other man in the world but Major Heryey. 
Tlie house, as old Mrs. Hervey foretold, is 
crowded with the best people dp Lf>ndon, 
from royalty dow^nwards. Bows and smiles of 
recognition come to Adonis from every side. He 
points out to Emma’s dazzled gaze lords, ladies, 
foreign amlwissadors, two cabinet ministers, and 
a de«an in disguise, all looking delighted witb^^ 
the vivacities of Ma<lcnioisello Boulotte. Poor 
Kawdon ! sacnficing himself at tlm dull altawof 
friendship wnth that academy chum of his who 
is bound for China! Emma cannot but feel 
some twinges of remor.se as she thinks of him, 
and reflects upon her own en joyment, her own 
I'cndiuess to be consoled by otlu^r societj’^ in his 
absence. 


Tmnion imaginable to . go laboat l^omion 
Mas always, stupidly,*ieft her purse behind her 
(a fa^ly trick of forgetfulness observable ih 
Adonis also); but, except as regards the pay¬ 
ment 6f monejs ready and tull of spirit for 
everytijing. ‘ ‘ Kow, what do you say,- Juliana; 
may we venture with safety?” 

And Afcs. Crosbie, the still S|nall voice 
drowned, 1 fear, in the music of that delicious 
word “ Marchioness,” has not strength of mind 
to say “No.” 

8 o to the comer place near the Haymarket, 
'where you are not inordinately poisoi)e.d, but * 
where actresses and that sort of thing may have 
to be encountered, the coachman of the mock- 
private Hervey and Crosbie brougham is ordered 
to ijroceed. 


When they are leaving the theatre old Mrs. 
Horvey fledarcs herself ready for Bnj)per. 
(Think, lieatler, of vthe constitution such a 
d.eclafktion implies ! After seventy years’ 
eating and drinking, to be able to dine at six 
and cry out for supi»cr at eleven!) “You 
young people have grown too (hdicate, or dine 
too late, to care about supper,” she leinarks. 
■“ In my day wo would have given nothing for 
Siddona herself unless wo hiid suj)j>cd after- 
wai'ds. What do you say, Miss aMurslandV 
Shall Alfred take us somewhere— I suppose such 
places exist—wliere wo can have another hour of 
isicdi other’s society, and a chiedien salad as 

well?” 

Einnia, seld<jm averse, as 'wo have seen, to the 
pleasures of the table, gives an animated “ye>s” 
to this proposal; and Adonis is called upon to 
think of Komo restaurant to wdiich ladies, at this 
hour of the night., m&y imth /^ropr/W;//'-the 
parenthesis from Mrs. (iSrosbie—be taken for 
refreshment. 

He ans'vvers, 'wdth w'ither*‘tl playfulness, that 
he considers—upon Ids soui, he considers his 
inotlier the fastest d^bulaufe of the .season. At 
this hour of the night 'where may ladies be taken 
without impropriety ? ^ 4 

“Well, really,” Adonis asks, “where may 
ladies now'adays not be taken*without impro- 
pnet3^? You know, there's that corner place 
close to the Haymarket—Wilmot’s—Wilcocks— 
v.'liat the douce is the iiamo of it? Comer place 
. . . where you are not iiiordinat^jly poisoned, 

for an English restaurant. . . . WiJco ks, 

of course, it is. Liable to mixed company— 
actresses, and. that sort of thing; still, every¬ 
one goes to Wilcocks’s — everyone. Major 
Heryey’s pjsirtlcular friend, the Marcbiciuess' of 
Veriphast, and her cousin. Lady Carolina, were 
tliere together only the other night—and the 
licst of the joke 'was, poor Lady Carolina ran 
across her own liusband—-iiad it from the 
Marchioness horself,” . 

“ Well, wherever such distinguished examples 
lead# we surely may follow,” the old lady, 
gaily. Mrs. Hervey is really the liveliest com- 


CHAW'EH XXIV 

A MIDNIGHT MEKTINO 

And Rawdoii? Driving back, as quickly as 
a well-bribed cabb^^ can drive him, to his hotel, 
flawdtin orders some food, rushes up to dress, 
ww aUowH a boofsteaf, tough and goiy as a British 
steak siiould be, and arrives at the I’heobalds’ 
lodgings in Maddox Street exactly a quarter of 
an hour beliind the appointed time. 

When the door: opens the two ladies are in the 
act of descending the stairs. Jane is simply 
dressed in white, no ornaments in her brown 
hair, a bom^uet of flowers, fresh from Covent 
Garden this morning, in her hand. Miss Minnie 
Arundel is a vision of giuiidour awful to behold I 
hair raised in elaborate j>\Taraids at the back ; 
hair descending in flufly clouds to the e^^ebrows; 
a satin train ; a jminicr, triiimied 'with tulles 
and laces ; rouge; pearl-powder; a strong odour 
of Guards Bouquet*, a laced pocket-handkerchiof; 
a prJr of cost.ly opera-glasses, aivl a fan. It is 
a tlicory” of Min’s that if you hide handsome 
presents under a bushel you may just as wijll 
never get handsome presents at aU. (Notj^n 
incorrect theory, surely; sec the court iie^- 
paper, if you would learn how even the hfilles 
fif refined society display thmr trophies to an 
admiring world.) And to-night, with 
covert design, perhaps, of bewildering Raivdoin’s 
infantine mind, she has literally hung herself 
round with spoils. 

How can so much grandeur ever be conipressed 
w’ithin the narrow limits of a four-wheeler? 
Jfuui gels ill first; Miss Arundel follows; the 
cab is more than full; laces, tulles and ribbqiis 
j)uff forth through the open 'wdndows on either 
side. 

“And I’ll go on the Ijox,” says Kawdon, as 
he stands, his opoi*a-hai under his arm, his slim^ 
six-foot figure very upright, on tha^vem^i^ii, 

“Indeed, you’ll do nothing of kind,” mas 
Jane. ** 1 felt a drop Qf ram oh my face #e 
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Oftme out* You must-get as close to me &b you 
cau, and wo’ll let Min have a whole side to 
herself and her finery\ 

Ka^don, - not ’^ery reluctantly, obeys ; the 
cabman shuts the door with a bang, and off they 
start. Perfumed clouds of gauzy mat(-‘rial 
pervade the whole cab, so tile on^be young 
artilleryman’s knees, ascend and touch his 
chin: he cau scarce get a glimpse of the pt)or 
little happy over-rouged, over-dressed woman 
opposite, to w'hom they boloT\g. 

“ We were just beginning to think ivliat w'e 
should do if you didn’t come,’’ slio cries—slirieks, 
rather, in vain efforts to out-voice the rattling of 
the cab. “Wliat made you late? Did the 
(jxtremely sexdous family enter objections at the 
last ? ” 

“Why, Min, you little goose!” says Jane, 
“the serious family are all safe down in Chalk- 
shire. Do you think Rawdon would dare be 
dancing attendance upon you and me if his 
lawful owners were in London.” 

And Rawdon volunteers no explanation. Oh, 
what spirits he is in ! flow tliorouglily he 
enjoys his drive with Jane and her feist« r in tijis 

a four-wheeler, and through unfashionable 
>n streets, redolent of the dust and heat 
and closeness normal to London streets, of a 
July evening! Min loses her fan, her npura- 
glassos, the order for thfj theatre, heiore they 
have cone a hundred yards ; and Rawdon must 
help her to search for eaeJi in its turn. And 
the fan is found hanging on her wrist., and tlio 
opera-glas.^sos —how' in the world <lid they get 
there?—are in RaAvdou’s hand, and the order is 
inside her own glove. And then how they botli 
laugh, as if they had been saying or doing 
something wonderfully witty, over each dis¬ 
covery ! 

“ I’m sure I hope you are going to behave 
yourselves like rational beings at hisb,” says 
Jane, when they are entering tlic tlieatre. 
“ Rawdon, give Min your arm, and lead tlio 
•y/ay—oh! but I wish it, please. Just as if 
1 Would take our only beau away from Min! ” 
And so they proceed to tho stalls. Here 
Miss Arundel draws back for her sister, who, as 
a tnarried lady, enters and takes her pla(;e first. 
The hd'tural consequence of tliis is, that Raw-don, 
follomng last, is divided, during the whole of 
the Evening, from Mrs. Theobald. 

' He feels certain that the arrangement w^as 
preconcerted between the sisters; turns furious; 
turns sulky. Then resolving to show that he,, in 
his turn, can be indifferent, begins to flirt with 
all his might with Miss Minnie Arundel. 

This is exactly the object for which Jane 
itAvited him to accompany them. I’oor old Min 
must bo amused! She looks round at him with 
on© of her friendliest smiles, leans over, and 
whispers, that unless they behave better she 
shall feel it her duty—her positive duty, “as 
aefitend of^^Mr. Crosbies family,’’ to divide 
than. Aiicf Kawdon’s ill-temper flies. 

^ J^e, in her sirnple dress, looks doubly fair to 
blur, contrasted with the marvels of hairdressing 


aj»d millinery pix*6ontod by her sister. Amidst 
the mingled odours of Mifi.s Anxiukl’s laced hand- 
korehiet anil of the dainty pink play-bilk with 
w hich the stalls are rxistling, Rawdon can detect 
—or, the same thiijg, iimigmos ho can delect-- 
the faint country smell ij‘ the flowers in her 
hand. He w hi^jx-rs, flirts, liH>ks tenderly into 
Mi.s’s Arundel's black eyes. But Miss Anindol 
is not here at all! And the theatre, and the 
soft-playing orchestra, and tho w^oll-dre8fl<?d 
people, and tlie pini:. play-bills, are not real. 
Ami hi,* RtiiTids with Jane alofu*, as ho sttxod in 
tloi*. .starlight at Sj»a, or in the sili'iil old garden 
at 'Theobiild.s. Siie listens to his |>le;ii 3 ings at 
last. TJiere is no Francis Theobald, no Fiiuma 
Alai'.sland, in the Avorld, and . . . 

“You are talking great rubbish,” says Miss 
Arundel, eoquettishly, in answer to one of his 
most high-liowu conijiliiiioniM. “ Who woiihl 
have thought a child of your age had learnt the 
ways of this wicked world alrmwly ?” 

WoU, the evening passicig only too cpnekly, 
and although he does not speak a dozen words 
to Jane, juoves certiiinly one of the red-letti?r 
evenings t J Rawdi>ii Crosbie's lib*.. “ Excellent 
efuupauy to Ije at- a play with,” is Miss Minnie 
Arundel. 8h<,* is the lnin,il.»l<‘st of all Inimbl© 
actri^sses herself; but not a point, not a delicate 
.shade in the acting of artists gifted with Rupei-ior 
powers to licr own, is lost upon her. And 
Rawdon, ipiick to see as others see, to feel as 
others fed, enjoys wit h her cjijoyme].it. A pleas¬ 
ant and appreei.ativcj eom])anion ; a cool, softly- 
lit tliuiiie; a lu>:uri<.>u.s stall; the perfect 
Te})resenl;\tiovi i.d' the most pc.rfecfc kive story 
ever put upon the stage, and tlie pri'seuce, 
divided from her though ho !nay be, that coii- 
stituios the whole w^rld W) bis foolish boy’s 
heart . . . What hoppior ev<!ning is Rawdon 
Croslhe ever likely to know ? 

When it is over*, and they are leaving the 
theatre, the question of supper arises (as ip 
another ca.so wo know* of), or rather tho qnoeti^ 
of where they shall suj>- supper being lookcfl 
upon as a matter id’ course by Miss Miuiiio 
Arundel. , * « 

ISho jiroposes one or two raifier w^ell-known 
places (J popiilaV entertainment, hut at each 
proposal Jane sliakc.s lier bwid. 

“I haven’t niiicli belief in your recommenda¬ 
tions, Min, and 1 don’t w'ant to take this poor 
elrikl anywdicrc outrageously fast. Baw'don and 
1 have oliaracters to lose, renKmibei*.” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t knowanything about characters,” 
criiis Min, wdth her hearty laugh. “ The ques¬ 
tion that v'lonc.orns me is, where can we got tlie 
best supper and the most am usorneiit. Of course, 
if we w anted to do tho thing in style, and ”— 
with a glance at Rawdon—“ if expense was no 
object, w’e ought to go to Wilcooks’s. Wiicocjks’si 
is a tip-top place ek.».se t<> the Hay market,” Miss 
Arundid hasU*ns to explain; “a place where 
you see the very heaviest swells. The last tiiper^ 
1 supped there," I and Blanche BolingbroUe^Sro 
had Uttle Fr*e<;l Ramsay with us, Fre<i hik got 
the ari-stocracy at his fingers’enda, y<m knoW ; 
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and I can tell jron he pdnied out two ladies of 
rank and title in the rooms at the same time.” 

** 'fhen by all means let us go to Wilcocks’s 
at onc0,” says Rawdon. How can we tell, if 
we are very lucky, that we may not see some 
ladies of rank and title, too? Only, unfortu¬ 
nately, we shall have no one to point them out.” 

** Except Charles, the head waiter,” says Min, 
in all simplicity, “ He’s an old friend of mine; 
I knew him M'ell when he was in the restaurant 
at the Crystal Palace; Charles knows almost as 
many of the swells by sight as Pred Ramsay 
himself,” • 

And a minute or two later, Rawdon having 
hailed and piloted the ladies to a cab, to 
Wilcocks’s they drive. 

They are early, riot havijjg waited for tlui 
after-piece at the Prince of Wales’s, and find the 
rooms nearly enipty. Min, wlio is evidently 
<|uite at huiue with tlie establishment and the 
people belonging to it, points out a little marble 
table in the corner immediately facing the 
entrance as one of the mostdesirable in the rooms. 
“You are cool there, close by the ferns and 
fountain, and otit of the way, and have tlu^ 
advantage of seeing all tlie company ns they pass 
in and out.” And aecrordingly at tliis table- 
fatal little marble table, when will Rawdon 
forget it ?—they take their places and prepare l<» 
look over the cartf. 

At Rawdon’a request, Miss Arumlel under- 
Uikes to preside at the entei tainment; and thi^s, 
Reader, i.s‘lhe barbaric bill of fare selected by 
lier: 

Fried kidiays™ Min knows nothing about 
gastronomic laws of sequence, but orders things 
poll-poll, just as they strike her fancy—fried 
kidneys; sausages; cold iluck; fried iK)t.atoeK; 
cherry tart, and cream; Stilton (ihcese, pulled 
bread, radishes. And champagne to begin, 
continue, and finish the repast wdtb. 

Barbaric, but not unappetising ; and Rfiw'don, 
after his w'retched dinner, is hungry, and the 
ladies, who dined ea^l 3 ^ are hungrier still; and 
they all sup, not fashionably, dallying with a 
fork and bit^of brcjad \3vcr a mayonnaise, but 
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among common people like oureelvee, or dukes 
and marchionesses in disjraise.” 

“The aristocracy wiU come by-and-by, in 
crow'ds,” says the little aetr^s, jealous for the 
reputation of Wilcocks’s. “At this moment 
I can see ladies in opera cloaks, ge4iting out of a 
private carriage. ” Min is so placed as to com¬ 
mand a- view of the pavement outside the 
restaurant. “ Yes, Jiere we are in great form— 
black velvet and marabout feathers; scarlet 
hair and scarlet ribbons ; venerable old party ir 
point lace; oppressively fine gentleman, with 
Dundreary whiskers. "I’he heavy swells are 
coming in eai7u^t at last.” 

“Better late than never,” remarks Rawdon, 
cheerily. Have I not said that the champagne 
has taken favourable efl’oot on the spirits of them 
all? And, leaning back in his chair, he tunis, 
in order to get a fuller view of the new*^ arrivals. 

'rjiey enter in a group of four. Little Major 
Hervey first, in finished evening dress, with 
(yolid-s <lrooping, with his long fiat nose in the 
air, his opera-hat undei* one arm, Mis. Ci’osbie, 
alfablc, yet slightly rigid of demeanour, as 
tliough prepared for contingencieB, iipon the 
other; Emma and old Mrs. Hervey follow 
behind. 

“^Vell! llicy art queer-looking samples, 
I iiiusi say,’’ cncB Min, w'hcn she has examined 
thorn cr itically. “ Unless Wilcocks gets better 
specimen.'^ of tlio iirislocracy ilraii that I shall 
take my patronage elsewhere. Have somo 
sweets, niy dear boy?” liberally piling np the 
plate of tlie unhappy young gunner wjth cherry 
lart and cream. “Oh, nonsense about having 
done. You must be in love, as wxdl as engaged, 
if you can’t esat. 1 want you to keep me in 
countenance. Jenny, my m‘ar, pass over the 
champagne — tlie evening is only just b(jgiiming.” 

Only just beginning ! A chill of horroi' passed 
through Rawdon Cr osbie’s suddenly-sobered 
veins at the thought. 


with a wdll. * ^ 

The viands are good; the cHampagne, if not of 
the very choicest brand, is simrkling, sweet, 
and heady. By the time the stage of cherry 
tart 38 reached they are all in the highest spirits, 
and making, I w ill not say more noise, but more 
open demonstrations (d light-lieartedness, than 
the finest breeding might, porhaj)s, approve of 
in a public supper-room. 

However, there is no one present to be j 
shocked. The laditiS of rank and title have, it 
would seem, gone elsewhere to-night. There is 
^Mjrtainly no outward eign of their presence 
among the company at Wilcocks's, 

“You told us we should be sure of a good 
supper here, Miss Arundel,” .says Rawdon, “ and 
we are having a most excellent one. But w'hero 
ar^the heavy swells ? What a pity your friend 
with the aristocracy at bis fingers’ ends is not 
here. He might tell us whether we are supping 


CHARTER XXV 

WITH nOUUTFUL ASSOCIATES 

A W'ACTKR bow's the new-comers forwa?*d to one 
of the centre table.s. They take their places; 
Major Hervey — 8(.*anning the carte at arm’s 
length, and with uplifted eyebrows—orders one 
or two of the disbes “ that w^e may hope will bo 
least likely to poison us; with wine, whatever 
it is, that is sure to poison us! ” and then the 
ladies bc^gin to look a little about them at the 
surround ir»g company. 

“ 1 trust Alfred has done right in allowing us 
to come here,” w'hispers Mrs. Crosbie to old Mrs. 
Hervey, who generally manages tc^ get bai5k her 
sense of heiiring in public placed. “Do you 
really think all these persons lopk 

coirect ? ” 
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“ In the present day* rny dear/’ answers the through her glasses on the culprits: on Mrs. 
old lady cheerfully, “it is <pi)te impossible to Theobald, whoso blue eyes return the gaze as 
Bay who is correct and who is incorrect. There steatiily as on the day when she was first mis¬ 
used to be a costume for the members of each taken in Spa for a princess; on Rawdon, purple 
world, but fashion has changed ; class trenches with cniifusion ; on Min* duly informed by daiic 
upon class more and more, and we must go with of the serious family’s advent, and upon whose 
the times. I hope they wnll serve us with a expressive mouth the broadest merriment 
tolerable mayonnaise. I protest Madenjoisellu visible. 

Boulotte has given me quite an appetite.” “ I niiiet ask you to conduct us from this 

But Mrs, Crosbie, at once less of an optimist place, Alfred.” *And, as she speaks, Mrs. 
and less of a eyuio than the older woman, is not Crosbie turns slowly roiiml again from tho 
. so easily made comfortable, if she could but awful sight of Itawdon's iniquities. “You 
be as9ure<l of the pn^sence of a niiirchioiiess, arc, of course, not aware in what society 
a Lady Carolina, nay, even of a plain kniglit’s Ka\vdoii ia? An inhabitant of our own iicigli- 
wife, in these heated, flaring supptjr-rooins, she bouiliood, wlioii wo (io not visit, and a ^Hirsoii 
would be satisfied. For it is not .so niucli evil vvhoin I belrnve -I can have no certain knowlr<lgo 

itself, evil in tlie abstract, as fclie tear of doing on such a point.whom 1 boliove to be. . . 

what no oiio else docs, of being seen wlic.ro no tlieatrical! I must ask you to give Kinmayour 
one else is seen, that ever lies wdtli heaviest arm, and conduct us to our carriage at once.” 
weight du Mrs. Crosbie’s conscience. Adonis now loans acros.s t-ho table, and in four 

“1 wish Rawdon had come with us,” she w’ords puts the situation before old Mrs. llervey 
remarks, leaning forw^ard and addressing Major “ Rawdon supping wdlK actresses.” Aw'kwan 
He.rvey, who is with Emma upon the other side posit ioji ; but still- Adonis Ixdioves his mother 
of the tabic. “ I am sim; at tliese .sorte of will agree witli him ?-~'One in w liich good taste 
doubtful places one cannot have too strong an bids one—aw -see nothing, and act—er—just 
escort of gcntltjnien,” as if nothing had happenc^b Ami his fingers, 

“Oh, mamma, I think we are. getting on wdiicjli still emlusij Kmimvs W'rist, give her a 
delightfully!” cries Emma. Major Hervoy is tendfujy rciissuring little pressure as he says tJiis- 
unfasteuing the heiress’s glove, and either his “Of course, of course w'o see nothing,” says 
elderly eyes do not see very edear, or some tin? lijit> old I’Jiarisco, pleasantly. “Miss Mars 
peculiarity about the button-hohi caiuses the larid, my dear, you have the gas immediately 
process to be unusually slow. “If Kawdon before your eyes. You had better como on this 
chose to have a stupid engagement elsewhere, side. These tilings occur every day, and Kawdon 

W'hy—why^-” has far tovi nuudi gooil taste, I am sure, 

Idle words die on her lips; her face turns to recognise us. Vos, .Mudc.imnsclle Boulotte ha: 
a sickly pallor, then crimson. “ Why, there given mo ijuiLe an apjictiie. She is the bc.sfc 
Rawdon himself!” gasps out Miss Marshuid, ai'lress I have soon the last hundred years.” 
tsinking back in her chair, and giving fiery glantios Emma, liowever, is neither a Pharisee nor 
a(jros.s at the corner table, w licre her lover sits a woman <d' the world, bub a girl, very warmly, 
facing her; faidng her, but I am bound to .say very earnestly in love, and trembling in cveiy 
looking, soldier though lie be, as if be would fain filu e. with anger and jealousy. “ Thanks, Mr.-^. 
Bilik bodily down through tlic floor; andwdth Ids Hervey. 1 think I nhaU be glad io change my 
eyes ignominiou.sly fixed upon the. lieap of clvcrry position.” And sherisc.s, and with cool, insulting 
tart and cream wnih which Min’s friendly hand (unpliasis of manner, turns her back dolibcfrately 
has loaded his plate. upon her lover and his friends, then draws her 

“Rawdon!” repeats Mrs. Cro.sbie, getting chair to old Mrs. Hervey’s side. “ These thing* 
ready her double eyeglasses. “ Now, I call ihi.s may ha])pen every day,” S^ds EmiUia, in a voice 
a very timely With his academy school of siipfircsscd pe-ssion ; and somShow, as she 

frierul, no doubt?” pays this, she kno\^s that her eyes .seek Major 

“ ^wdon is w ith Mrs. I’heohald,” says Emma, Hervey*s for Ksupport. “ They will not happen 
her voice trembling, “Mrs. Theobald and a to mo twice ; I am very sure of that.” 

I'erson—a Person who is no doubt Mrs. Theo- Mrs. Crosbie’s mateinal heart gives a throb 
bald’s sister, the ard-rcss. Oh, I’m sure of it, of cold terror. Is the price of this escapade, 
mamma, from the likeness. Oh, how^ dreadful! ” this crowning folly of Uawdon’s, to bo Emma 
Ami Eriima s very breath fails her, so vehement Marsland’s bliirty thousand pounds, and all the 
is her righteous indignation. county position, all the sacn.d blessings of 

Yes, llicre is our young Kawdon,” says existence that thirty thousaiHl pemuds can bring 
Mff jor Hervey, wi th charm ing amiabi li ty. * ‘ Saw with them ? 

him the moment w'c came in. Perhaps,” he “ Don’t you think the fault may be a little 
pointedly addresses Mrs. (hosbic, not Emma, ours in c(iining here, my dear Emma? We 
“as Rawdon is in another hind of society, it is mmstscold Alfred for that. As regards Rawdon, 
a case—urn—in which re<;ognition may be—er— youug men-” 

as well left alone?” “If they be men of lionour, speak the truth, 

Mrs. Crofibie turns her head, gracefully severe at least,” cries Emma, with greater spirit, TOr- 
in its black velvet Imnds and marabout feathers, bi^s, than ehe bad ever shown in her life before- 
an^ for the space of some moments gazes stonily I “fo^wdon could not come with us* remember, 
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becaiiaa he l^ to dine ^ith a achpol-friend who 
was going to China—to China, indeed ! How¬ 
ever, it will bo a question to settle between 
Bawdon and me; between Kawdon and me 
alone, **adds Emma, indigently, ** Don’t let any¬ 
one’s supper be spoilt by talking about it now.” 

And BO, the shoulders of the three ladies sat 
resolutely a^inst the faces of the foe, supper is 
eaten. Major Hervey seems to be in unwonted 
spirits, and never lets the. conversation flag for 
ail instant. Disiegarding the poisonous nature 
of the dish(^ set before him, he even ear^s and 
drinks; shows his magnificent teetli to the j^old,. 
as he smilea iBLt Emma and his own stories ; and 
all the time manages to give an occasional glance 
of insolent admiration m the direction of Jane 
and of her sister, that makes young Kawdoii’s 
blood boil. 

What an anti-climax to the evening that 
began so happily at the Prince of Wales’s— 
listening to a delightfully-acted love idyll, 
dreaming a still more “delightful idyll of one’s 
own! Were ho to follow impulsTe merely, 
Rawdon Crosbie would march straight, with his 
companions, from tlie rooms; sjiare Jane tlic 
humiliation, covert though it be, with which 
his own ludicrous position is clothing her. But, 
with Min’s laugliing eyes fixed upon him, he 
dare not thus show better part of valour. 
All ho dare do is—sit still; return the glances 
of Adonis with savage interest; force himself 
to laugli and jest with the best grace ho can; 
drink champagne, every glass of which seems to 
make his soul flatter and flatter; and watch the 
back of Emmy’s scarlet streamers and of his 
mother’s marabouts. 

Jane at length brings his sufTerings to an end. 
“If we have all finished . . it seems a pity 
to hurry when we are so comfortable .... 
but if we liave all really fluished, we may as 
well be off J don’t want Theobald to get home 
before I do.” And Rawdon acquiescing only 
too promptly, sho rises (by a furtive turn of the 
head Emma’s jealous eyes can watch every 
movement of her rival’s slight, graceful figure), 
coolly surveys liersolf, as she adjusts her opera 
cloak in a cicighlKii^i'ug mirror; then, with an 
air of calmest appropriatioiv puts her hand 
w ithin Raw don’s arm, and^ followed by Min, 
who bestows a saucy smile of adieu upon the 
family party as she goes by, leaves the room. 

Rawxlon pays the cost of the entertainment to 
the head w^aiter, who st^inds, bill in hand, at the 
door, and to whom the actress gives a friendly 
“Good-bye, Charles,” at parting. And then 
they go out into the niglit. 

Min is in the sort of wild spirits that succeed 
naturally to a pleasantly spent evening, and an 
excellent supmir and heady ehampacne; and 
she “cliafl’s” Rawdon uumercifulTy. His 
mamma, his sw'octheort, the gentleman with 
the eyelids, the lecture that awaits him, 
Rawdon, to morrow'—all are pantomimed by 
Mies Arundel, for his benefit, as they stand 
outside the door of Wilcocks’s, w'aiiing for an 
empty cab to pass along. But Jane is dead 


silent, and continues so during the whole 
drive back, to Maddox Street. 

“ Thanks for a very jolly evening,” says Min, 
when Rawdon, after dismissing the cab, is pire- 
paring to wish the ladies good-night at the door 
of Theobald’s lod^inus. “I suppose we shall 
see each other again before we dfie ?” 

“ A great many times, I should hope, if life is 
to be worth holding,” answers Rawdon Crosbie, 

“ I’m going to the Chalkshire races with Jane 
and Theobald, if 1 shouldn’t see you before, and 
then—but no,” cries the little actress, looking , 
up into his face with an air of mock pity; “ after 
to-night’s experience we won’t make plans. 
Cruel to talk of what the future might bring 
forth to anyone in your precarious situation.” 

And then, with all her satins and furbelows 
rustling, away Min runs up the stairs; and 
Rawdon, whose present fate appears to be to 
feel like a culprit before everyone, is left alone 
with Jane. Maddox Street, at this hour, is 
almost silent. An occasional jjasser-by on foot, 
the distant drone of carriage-whc|ds in Regent 
Street, are all that break the quiet. ^J’bey are 
as much alone as thi^y w^ere on Sunday evening, 
in the moss-grow^n garden at Theol)alds. 

“ That w'as a queer kind of meeting for us. all 
to-night, I must say,” I'emarks Jane, amicably, 
yOu with a certain tone in her voice that Rawdon 
has learnt to dread. “ Why didn’t you tell me 
your people were in town ? ” 

“ Oil, I—I thought 1 had mentioned it. Yes, 
my mother and ICmnia came up on Monilay, 
I'liey are spending a ftnv days witli our relations, 
the HerveyB.” ^ 

He doesnisbest to speak lightly, asifnothi if 
any moment had occurred, and fails egregiously. 

“ The Hervoys, Are those the people I saw 
them with at tlie suiiper-rooms V ” 

“ Yes.” 


Jane hesitates for a minute befoi c she speaks 
again. A street lamp immediately opposite 
shines full upon her face, and Rawdon can see 
a tell-tale quiver about the corners of her lips. 
She hesitates, but for a minute only; then, in 
her usual impetuous fashion, breaks forth thus: 
“I’m sorry this has happened, Rawdon, because 
it’s going to bring things to a smash between 
you and me; and yet, in another way, I’m glad, 
it has opened my eyes pretty sharply to some¬ 
thing good for me to see. Now, my dear child, 
listen, and take the best bit of advice that has 
ever been given you in your life yet. Cut me. 
I’m a bad business, as far as you are concerned. 
Have nothing more to say to me.” 

He makes no answer, and piobably Jan© 
expects none. She must guess pretty accurately^ 
one would think, w^hat the poor young fellow 
feels jqst at this moment. 

“Of course I knew hmv wo stood towards 
each other before this, or I ought. I’ve had 
lessons enough on all useful subjects of late; 
but it never came home to me fike it /lid to¬ 
night. Epr tJiere was Min, you J I’ve been 
so long out of the profession that I seem neither 
one thing nor the other—to myself at l^st. 
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is tl^e real genuine article, an actress in 
heart, soiA^ body. Min shows me what / am to 
jTOople like your mother and Mias Maraland. 
I^wdon, if we had been—if poor Min and I had 
l>een a pair of escaped convicts/’ cries Jane, 
with a half-fierce, half-sad sort of a little laugh, 
“we could scaiv»e have been looked at with eyes 

of more pious horror. Whj", even you-” 

'‘Mrs. Theobald ! -” 

No; hear me out. Even yon knew too well 
what was due—^liat’s the word I think?—due 
to yourself and to the girl you mean to marry 
to leave our side and wpeak to lior. Well, you 
sec, I don't mean to be placed like that again, 

* not never no njore,’ as Blossy says. If tliose 
ladies were anytliing to you but what tliey arc, 

1 should say simply, ‘CJioose between them and 
me, and I am tlic best worth choosing.' I can't 
say that as it is,' (*.an I ? ” 

Yes; she can say what she likes; she has only 
to speak to command him in all things, cries 
Rawdon's heart! But liis lips do not givav 
utterance to this avowal of disallegiancc. 

“And so, \* hat I do say is—cut me. I ll give 
you another bit of wise and wholesome advitie. 
Klin away to-morrow morning, early, to Miss 
Marslitnd, and make the prettiest ayiology you 
can for being seen with such donhtjul axsocialts. 
Yon broke some law'fnl engagement, by-tho-by, 
Master Rawdon, did you not, in order to go to 
‘ SeluK)l ’ with us V ” 

“1 would bavo bioken sny rngagemeni, 
lawful or the reverse, on the chamic of gping 
anywdierc witJi yon," aiunvers Rawdon Crosbie. 

■] tliougbt so. I’hetibald says I have instinct, 
no reason. I suppose it must- have been instinct 
inadtj me giiess how^ tlie land lay as I sat Imiiibl^ 
looking at the tips of your mamma's niataboiits. 
Well, apt>logise! Say you will never do it 
again - say w'O over-persuaded you; put as much 
hiame on Miii and mo as you like ! But make 
tilings straight if you can, and get Miss 
Marsland to name Vlie w'cdding-ilay as soon as ! 
possible. Ciood-Jiight." 

“And you tliink -you think that you arc 
going to be rid of me like this! " cries Haw'don, 
liotly; and as he speaks lie leans his aniiM'ithin 
the door*, eo as to hindtu* Jane, if she wdshed to 
t.h' so, from shutting it. “Be a little franker, 
Jclrs. Theobald I Say straight out you are tired 
of me; say that, from some cause or another, 
you w'ant me out of the way for a time, and I’ll 

stop aw^-y till you bid me c'omc back-” 

“And'suppose I am not tired of you, and 
suppose I Have no reason whatever for wishing 
vou out of the way ?" she interrupts, “ Don't 
tje a fool a seeimrl time, Rawdon. Take w hat 
, I say in plain good part, as I moan it. Miss 
Maisland lives in a world that is not the world 
of women like Min and me, and you cannot, 
lionestly, remain her sweetheart and my friend. 
You have to make your choice. Well, there 
can’t eVeri lie a question as to w^here your choice 
nust lie. I am nothing to you; Miss Marsland 
is, or will be, everything. Cry peccavi, Rawdon, 
as you Ought, and be quite sure—although, most 


likely, we shan’t know each other to speak to in 
the time to come—that I shall be your friend at 
heart always. Now, really, good-night. I am 
standing in a draught." 

But Raw’doii’s arm does not move. 

“I have only one thing more to ask you. 
When is this cut eteriial, of which you talk so 
cheerfully, to take place? I like to know 
accurately on what ground 1 stand." 

“ Wlien ? Wfiy, w^hcii you arc married, to be 
sure. Do you think I would speak to any man 
whose wife-" 

“No," interrupts Rawdon, quickly,“of course 
you would not; 1 know that only too well. But 
suppose 1 never liave a wife at all ? tfh, such a 
eontiiigenVy is cpii te on the cards, Mrs. Tlieobald ! 
1 prt>niiac to follow your ad vice licfore I go bar/k 
to Woolwich to-uiorixnv morning. If truth- 
telling can set things fiti'.aight," almost with 
a groan lie brings out this, “well and good. 
But suppose tnith-toiling results, a.s it will 
very ]>rol)ably do, in tilings btsoming more 
crooked than before, will you cut rnothen?” 

“ It makes my ficad ache lo think t»f so many 
*ifs’ and ‘ands,’’* says Jane, a little coldly. 
“ Do what you kmnv to be right, without 
thinking of anything but that it /.n* l iglit, and be 
kind enough to foi-got that there is sncli a person 
as Jane Tlieobald in the world." 

“ Foi’get !"but nowliawdont:iko.shisarm away 
from the door. “ Yes, that sort of cold-blooded 
iulvi(^e is so rcnuiikably easy to give! When may 
I see vou next?" he persists. “When niay l 
come down to Tlicobakls to tell you , . that 

I have forgotten you? Sunday? No? Monday 
then? 1 know I can get leave on Monday.” 

“Lea\c-from whom? Your eominanding 
officer, or Miss MfM‘.sland? Rawdiuj, child, 
don't play fast and Ioosm? with your oonscicijce 
any more. What earthly thing can you want 
at Thcolxild.s now?" 

“ i sliall want lo tell you tlie result of your 
own good advice, in the first place." 

“1 shall guess that, when I hear the wedding 
bells ringing in Lidlingtori cimrcli.” 

“And if no wedding bells arc ever rung with 
which I am concerned? »0h, Itlrs. Theobald, 
don't trific with me—doriT; tortutt^me! Tell 
me when I may ct?m(C and see you next?" 

For a brief apace Jane reniains silent; then, 
“ You will not come to see mo, and you will not 
write to me for one clcjar fortnight," she tells 
him firmly. “By that time you’ll know, 
J suppose, whether you are in a nosition to have. 
donhfjd associufcH or not. Ariel then, the oddei 
are, ray dear boy, you will cut me, or I you, 
which will come to the same thing. Now, good¬ 
bye." For a moment she lets Rawdoti hold her 
hand, then moves away from him into the house, 
“Perhaps, if the Fates are kind,” turning to 
give him a last smile over her shoulder, “the 
cut eternal w'ori’t come till after the Chalkshire 
races! I hope it won’t—for Min's sake.'” 

And wnih this exceedingly small crumb of 
consolation, young Rawdon Urosbie is forced to 
be satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

BAWDON CRIES PECCAVI ! 

Br eleven next morning, angry, r<;pentant, 
resolute, all in a breath, he calls in Bolton Row. 

‘‘The ladies up yet?” Yes, it is Mr. 
Maurice’s belief that the ladies 7iur up ; yes, it 
is Mr. Maurice’s belief (solemn is Maurice’s tone, 
and ominous, os of a man aware tliat family feuds 
are browing) that the ladies will be able to see 
Mr. Rawdoii Crosbie. JJnt he will just irupiire. 

Mr. Rawdon Crosbie is kept waiting a couple 
of minutes or more, on the door-step —a cquiieil- 
of-war, he feels sure, going on as to whether he 
shall he admitted at all—tlnm is ushered, not 
upstairs to his mother’s dniwing-room as usual, 
but into old Mrs. Horvey’s parlour on the 
ground-lloor. 

This looks significant: a kind of “s(*ene in 
the front grooves,” introduce*] to allow the 
machinists to prc[)aro some imposing set picture 
in the background; and Uawtlon collects his 
strength together for the ordtml which he 
knows to be forthcoming. The siltiiig room 
eommunicates with another by fob ling-duoi s, 
Avhich at the present niomont are closed. Maria 
Hervey, alone, sits at a small table near tlio 
window', pretending to write. 

She rises, gives Kaw'do.n a clarumy hantl, au<l 
pointedly cool reception ; then takes a chair, at 
as safe and um^outagious a disUincc as the 
dimensions of the room will permit, and looks 
at the hearthrug. Evidently this ancient 
maiden has heard of last night’s misadventure, 
and will contract as little contamination as 
possible from a x^<?i'Son of Raw'dou Cro.sbie’s 
clesiierate and abandoned character. He is riot 
ill a temper to derive amusement, as he generally 
does, from Maria’s hatred for him ; and inquires, 
sornewdiat curtly, for his mother and Emma. 
“He must return to Woolwich by the mid-day 
train, and has not much time to lose, so-” 

“ Your poor mamma, I believe, puiposos to 
see you shortly, Raw’don,” interrupts Maria, 
without lifting her eyes fj*om the, hearthrug. 
“I am quite unable fo inform you wliother Miss 
MarslandVill feel e<iual to the recejition of 
visitors to-day.” ^ « 

“Equal? ^Vhy, what's tlie matter?” says 
R.aw'doji, determined to set things straight, 
even with Maria Hervo}'. “ Emma- seeuiod to bo 
enjoying very excellent health and spirits when 
1 saw her last, at about one o’clock Ibis morning.” 

“Oh! Really! It is not my w'ish to hear 
anything of ... of the occurrence to w liich 
you allude. Miss Maryland has been very far 
from well, for some hours past—out of one 
hysterical fit into another—her strength quite 
exhausted. Indeed, ! believe it is Mrs. Her- 
very’s intention, should no amendment take 
place, to send for the family apothecary.” 

“And I, of course, shall only be in the way,” 
says Rawdon, “ So, unless there is a chance of 
my mother being able to see me for five minutes, 
1 may as 'well be? off at once.” 


Our good Maria, upon this, rises and l<Sfcvaft 
the room. Stealthy whispers are audible^ 
through the folding doors; the rustle of a silk 
drc8.s is i>resently heard, ascending the stairs. 
'J’hen comes the sound of descending footstep,s. 
An instant or two later the door opens, and in 
walks—not Mrs. Crosbie, but ^Adonis Hervey. 
Adonis, w'ho, on ordinary occasions, is never * 
rcatly for the eye of man, much less of woman, 
before two or throe o'clock in the afternoon. 

He enters: for once in liis life lifts his eyelids 
sutiicicutly to give Rawdon Crosbie a steadv 
stare, 

“ Good morning to you.” 

“Go<M morning.” 

Major llcrvcy extends a couple of chill, thin 
lingers, which his ytnirig relative barely touches 
in return ; then tliert? is silence. Rawdon, his 
back to the empty fireplace, keeps his head at 
the altitude of five feet ele\eu, sui.)erbly aloft. 
xVdoiiis, at the altitude of five feet four, stands 
languidly i.>uUing his scanty j)urpie-black 
whiskers for a minute or two, then sinks down 
into the nearest armchair, su}»pi}'jsses a yawm, 
and Ix'gins to contemplate his nails. 

“Deuced foolish little rc/tcojUre that^ last 
night - ell, llawdoii ? ” {Soinctliing in the shajK* 
of one of liis long, delicate nails seems to be 
amiss; for, as lie speaks, Major Hervey surveys 
il closely, and W'ith an air of discontent. 

Rawdon, who, as we have seen, is in no 
humour tliis morning for (iinuimlocution, 
responds brusquely, “ What retu'autre / 

“Why, running across you and your friends 
in those infernai supper-rooms—Wilmots, Wil- 
c,ock.s • what the deuce is tlie name? Ladies 
w'oiihl go—know what ladies are when they take 
a thing into their heads.” 1 omit tlie multitu¬ 
dinous “urns” and “alis” with wliicli Major 
Hervey interlards conver-sation. “Mrs. Crosbie 
terribly cut up, xioor thing; Miss Mai'sland 
hysterical. Tried to reason with tlicm—my 
motlier tried to reason with them—singular tact 
and exiioricrioc in the.se little matters, my mother. 
No use.” Major Hervey shakes his imad witli 
an air of bored but woll-bred sympathy. 

“ I am really very much indebted to you, and 
to Mrs. Hervey also, if you have been trying to 
njiisoii on my behalf,” says Rawdon, eoldlj*. 

“ At the same time 1 must confess I cannot see 
how, or W'liy, any argument W’as necessary. 
Perhaps you would be good enough to speak in 
])lain(3r language? I am a very jioor hand at 
exjiouiiding riddles, lias my mother—has Miss 
Mai'sland—sent me any message through you? 
and, if so, would you, as my tune is short, be 
good enough to deliver it in three words?” 

Major Hervey takes out a gold toothpick, and 
Itxiks at it attentively; then (remembering, 
perhaps, of what some mortals’ teeth are made) 
returns it to his w'aistcoat pocket. “ I am con¬ 
siderably older than you, my dear Raw'don,” he 
remarks at last, resting aiuelbow on each unit of , 
the chair, and joiniiig the extreme tips of his 
tiesliless white fiiigers. , ' 

Rawdon does not dis^mte the proposition. 
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““Considerably older, and—you will forgive 
tue for saying so—considerably worldly-wiser. 
This foolish little rencott^re —the society—deuced 
nice society, in its way—which Miss Marsland 
saw you in l^t night—um—ah. Dtniced bad 
thing, I’m amAid, for your prospects as an 
engaged mauf, Kawdon ! ’’ 

“ I am much obliged for your solicitude, Major 
Hervey; at the same time, 1 mu.^t repeat, 1 think 
you are expending it needlessly.” 

“ You think so ? Ah» you have much to learn, 
my dear friend—much to leani 1 Women— 
women,” says Alajttr Horvev. ccenplaceiitly, 
“have been the study of my life. J have had 
extraordinary oppc»rtunities, especially as re¬ 
gards i)hases of jtcUouLsy —of anal^^siiig their little 
weaUnosses-” 

llawdon hjoks at his watch impatiently. 

“ And I siddom find myself wrojig in any con- 
< lasious I arrive at with respect to thoiii. This 
fooli.sh coutrelemjts of last night is one of the 
worst thingvS —just one of the worst things—that 
could have haj)pcned for you at the priisent time. 
You understand me?” 

“ I hear you.” 

“And, really, the whole airair is too puerile ! 
Fur (hurt clonT for a moment think,” adds 
A^loni.^, WMtli a little outbreak of boyish exx)an' j 
sion, “that 1 put myself in the position of a 
nujntor. On the oouirary, 8x>caking, 

J only commend your taste. That blonde, w'itli | 
the figure and the blue eyes—iny dear R^nvdon, | 
all I regretted w’as, that circumstances not 
permit me to ask for an introduction.” 

“ You w^ould have asked in vain, I'm afraid,” 
says llawtion, with the air of a young emperor. 
“1 am not in the hahit of introducing incii 
1 meet in public jilaces to the ladies of my 
accpiaintancc. ” 

“Ah ! dog ill the manger, on jiriiiciple, eh ? 
Wise rule, 1 dare say, for you. Who is your 
other friend, Kawdon- the little thing witli 
Mack eyes and the fan? Your mothei* - poor 
dear soul!—has been tolling me about th«’, blonde 
(upon my word, in a certain demi-monde stylo., 
she’s as limi-looking a w^onian as I’ve .scon out 
this season); but the other ?—w'e only surmise 
as to the other.” 

“‘ITio little thing with bljuik eyews and the fan 
is a Miss Johnson, tolerably well-known in 
theatrical circles as Miss Minnie Arundel,” 
KawMon answers, holding his nose still in air, 
but keeping his tciiijiiir miraculously. 

“So we imaginej!—and feared! Absurd™ 
positively absuixi !-^tho dread women all have 
of actresses—as if they hadn’t just as much, and 
more, to fear from the women of their own 
world! Well, and this ^Irs. . . . Mrs. 

Theobald? From w’hat 3 mur mother tells inc, 
she appears to be the lawdulh-w^edded wife of 
a man I remember once in Paris. Tall man— 
yellow’'hair—eye-glass? Exactly. Didn’t know' 
him personally; never saw'him at the Eml>assy; 
not in my set at all. !Man with a storj^ attatrhed 
to &im-^turns the king a little too easilj^ at 
icarU? No? Well, if not that, something of 


the kind.” This is the true Heivey mode of 
suggesting away character. “And now, it 
seems, married — married to a dancing-girl! 
Rawdon, my dear fellow, take, the advice of a 
roan old enough to bo your—elder brother, and 
follow out your good mother’s w ishes. I came 
dowm at her reejuest, poor soul, to speak to you. 
Drop the actjiiaiiilance of this too-cIiMrining Mr.s. 
Theobald until after your nuirriage, at loAst.” 

“And then resume it, of course?” Kawdon 
asks. 

“ Oh, then do as 3 011 think hi,” sa3’s Ad(»j)i‘' 
with a satyr-like little clincklc. “A m.'uried 
man i.s in a veiy dilTeri'nt jio.sition to an engaged 
one. How is your excellent talher, Hawuou?” 
Major Hervey snp])ressos anotl»or yaw'ii, and 
really looks ready to sink wit.h futigue. The 
discharge of all this heavy family duty has 
t‘.videntiy been too much for his slnaigth. 
“Fewer gouty syiux>loius than when I was last 
in ChalkshireV’' 

Koiliiig over with indignution, but still 
managing to keep hi.s temper outw ai'dly, Kavv- 
I don gives as succinct ati aceount of Mr, Orosl.»ie\s 
j gouty’ symptoms as can l>e given short of XK)'':itivc 
rudeiie.ss : and his mentor <*loses hi.s eyes and 
leans his lie;id back in his cliaLi'. After iw’o or 
throe minut.es tlnis spent, the vloor again opons 
noiselessly', and Maria, putting on a taeo and 
voice as though someone lay’ dead in the house, 
informs Tlawdon that, if he walks .softly, he may 
go ux> and see his x>oor mamma in the drawing 
[ room. 

He goes up and fiiids his poor inaTuina waiting 
ill slate to n.cinve liirn, a.n open letter in her 
hand. Emma, with omerald-groeu riblnins in 
her hair, and with swollen reil eyes, rejKises oii 
the sofa., a sliavvl over her feet, and a simrlling- 
hottle a.j>}died to her no c. Why should a man 
b«; made to feci himself a brutes by’ the mere fact 
of a young wormsn holding a smelling-bottle to 
her no.se anil having swollen eyes? As Raw'd*u» 
came up the slaiis his spirit was rohcllious, his 
liearl., umler the inllueiieo of Major Hervey's 
gooi) advice, laird as ihonotiier millstone; and 
j jjovv, at tlie lirst sight of Knima, and of ijer poor 
i little nicely-got-up aj>p;fi atU8 of ho 

sofieits into rcpcntariCf*. • 

“Vv'hy, Emmy^. wlml is all this? Something 
new fm 'yoii to Mive hy.sterii s,” lie cries, coming 
u^) to heV side, wit h hand out-ritrelehcd. 

Ry way of answer Miss Maryland raises her 
handUoreljiei to her fnee. “Ih c been very foor-- 
foo- foolish 1” bhe sobs; “it will never happen-- 
no, no, iJiannua d<iar, it will never hapj>cn 
again. Ah ! ” 

“My dciire..st girl,”says Mrs. Crosbic, loaning 
Boolhingiy over her future daughler-iu-law', “ be 
eompo-sed. KaAvdon, have tlie gooducsB to stand 
asiile. With })cr disxiosition to faitdtle^s^ Kaw- 
don, the result of yjainful nervous excitement, 
our dear Emma je<xuir(3S air. Be perfectly 
coraiioscd, my love, and alh>vv me to sxieak. 
Now’, remember y'onr proinitic! ” 

^’hus ai^jicalod to, Miss ^larsland buries her 
head dt>wri on the sofa cuphion and apidles Ikst 
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8 alt 6 *t) 0 ttle to iier nostrils with such vigour that me out you would hijve been aw'are that fee 4 ^ 
her poor swollen eyes wink again, very few severest word employed in rule twenty*three 
women look their fairest under the influence of is—‘ineligible/ ‘If any person notoriously 

strong mental excitement, and Simmy is no ineligible shall-^ 

exception to the rule. “ Yes ; but why is Mrs* Theobald ineligible? 

“l>^r Emma has gone through a most dis- Before 1 acknowledge myself to ne in the wrong 
tresfiing night,” says Mrs. Crosbieirregarding her in proposing her, let me know, in common 
son wife icy steninoss; “ but she does not judge fairness, on w'hat grounds niy oflem« is baseici, 
you, Emma is too generous to judge j^ou, unheard. Why is Mrs. Theol)ald notoriously ineligible 1 ” 
fer what occurred yesterday evening, the “Simply because she is not visited in the 
humiliating circumstances under w'hich we met county. Your own good sense, your own good 
you, sir, I leave you to make your apologies to taste, might supply you witli that answer.” 
her, and to her alone ; but I Jiavc a word or two “ The answer is /10 answer. You make up 
W'hioh we both^Emma, my love, w'hich wc both your minds, all of you, not to visit A., B,, or 
think it is niy duty to say first. I have had a 0. ; and then, when you are asked what her 
letter from Mrs. Pippin, Kawdon.” crime is, you say, ‘ Oh, she is not visited.’ Is 

“A letter from Mrs. Pippin I” repeats Raw- this justice, is this honesty?” 
don, with unaffected innocence. “Kawdon,” says Mrs. Crosbie, chillingly, 

“And she tells me—but 1 almost refuse to “1 am in no humour for hair-splitting. ' You 
believe it; yes, even on Mrs. Pippin’s word, and have acted, I am wu'lling to hope and believe, 
in spite of wliat 1 saw last night, I almost refuse under evil influence, and in a manner that you 
to believe such an accusation against my own yourself, a few years liencjo, wull be the first to 
son—^thatyou—you have j>ut this woman’s name condemn. Hear wdiat our relative, hear what 
up for ballot at our Lidlington Croquet Club.” dear Alfred Hervey, a man of the v/orld, a man 
“Seconded by that shameful Mr. Smylie,’’cries aociistonied to the highest rank of society, thinks 
out Emma from the depths of the sofa-cushion ; about it.” 

“and just going to take his priest’s orders! “1 have heard, mother. No number of 3 ^ears, 

I’m sure the bishop ought to be written to.” I hope, will ever bring mo to the way of thinking 
“lu it true? Is this scandalous accusation of Alfred Hervey.” 
true?” says Mrs. Crosbie, as the culprit stands, ‘‘Acting under evil influencjcs, T repeat, yon 
silent with the silenoc of conficioiis guilt. ‘ ‘ If you have foolishly betr-i ved your father and me and 
have done this thing, you wdll not, 1 should all of us into a most painful, 1 might say a most 
ho])e, be ashamed to acknowledge it.” lowering, position ! You must very w^ell know, 

‘Ashamed! What of?” answers Raw'don. Rawdoii, your ignorance of common decency can 
He speaks with an attempt at cheerfulness, but not be so great but that you must very well know 
his voice is very far indeed from natural. His the Lidlington Croijuet Club can never admit 
mother’s ice-cold face, those quivering green rib- the person 3-011 have proposed as a member ? ” 
bons, those plump w'hito fingers passionately For a miiintc or two Ravvdou makes no arisw'er. 
twitching round the salts-bottle, are by no means “I don’t seek to ehaiigc your opijiions, mother,” 
reassuring objects for him to look at. “If l> 3 ' he breaks forth at last. “ Blackball Mrs. 
‘this woman’you mean Mrs. Theobald, certainly I’licobald, taboo her, persemitc her as \'ou like 
I proposed her as a raqinber of the Lidlington —it is no business of mine. One thing onl\' 
Croquet Club, and Sinvdie seconded the pro- I think 1 nia 3 '^ fairl 3 " ask you before tlic subject 
position. Let me sec,” he goes on, wdth the is done with forever.” For ever! The green 
audacity of desperation, “ that was on Saturday ribbons flutter up .suddenly ; and Emma looks, 
last. 1 think I said something to you about it very full and stead 113 ', at her lover. “ WAat is 
at the tinvj, Emm)" f Mrs. Theot)ald wrill be the charge brought against hei-? I have listened 
balloted for to-morrow'.” to a great many hijits, I have seen a great many 

“ Mrs. Theobald balloted«fdr ! Rawclon, if it shakos of the head, from the day wdien we 
were not that this person had been put up by mistook her for the Princess Czartoriska in Spti 
you, by m 3 " son, I doubt if the form of a ballot till now. I have never heard one fair above- 
W'ould be gone through at all. You are not board statement yet. W/ia/ is Mrs. Theobald’s 
aw'are, perhaps, that there is a rule empowering crime ? Why is slie not to be visited ? Why is 
the club, under certain most rare, most aggra- sbenot to bo a morn her of the Lidlington Croquet 
vated circumstances, to dispense with a badlot Club ? ” 

'altogether,. Well, there is such a rule then “Do you wdsli a subject of this nature to be 
—^number twenty - three. ‘If any person discussed in Emma’s presence, sir?” 

notoriously-“ Most certainly I do. Why not? ” 

“Mother, stop!” interrupts Rawdon,. the “Well, then, in the first placje, Mr. Frasrici 
blood rushing hotly across his face. “X will Theobald’s wife does not belong by birth to the 
hear no one-=-no. mother, not even you-^'speak same station of life as ourselves.” 
lightly of Ml'S, X’heobald,” “Birth! And Mrs. Coventry Brown is the 

“ I do not speak lightly of her, Rawdon, I do kader of the Lidlington society.” 
not speak lightl)" of anyone, upon m 3 " ow n Her ides^; her habits, her asisociations piust 
responsibility, I tnist 1 know my Olmstian be . . 1 fast I detest the word; Rawdon, but 
duty too well for that. If you had hesard you oblige me, you oblige me to use it.” / 
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Bawdon Crosbie on this looks straight into 
his mother^s face; then he bursts into a laugh. 
** Fast! Mrs. Theobald fast I Mother, let me 
ask you who at the present time is the most* 
sought-after woman throughout the length and 
breath of Chalkshire ? w ho dines everywhere, 
from the Archdeacon’s upwards and downwards? 
Whose name have we vainly tried to get at the 
head of our croquet list? Who is the show- 
guest at our little entertainments? To whose 
toble do we move heaven and earth to obtain an 
invitation? Visiting Lady Hose Golightl 3 % 
associating with her, courting her, as wo do, 
have we the right—I put it Xo you, mother, 
as a question of abstract justice--the right to 
condemn any woman upon tlie bare supposition 
of her being fast ? ” 

Just for one instant Mrs, Crosbie does not 
find a fitting answer come readily to her lips. 
Emma, who is at all times beautifully suiierj(>r 
to argument, hastens to her relief. 

“ We must take the world we find it, 
mamma. Mj’jor Hervey said so this morning. 
Every one in the county knows LaJy Rose 
Golightly, and no one in the county knows 
Mrs. Theobald, What has abstract justice got 
to do with peojilo’s visiting lists? I suppose 
Rawdon thinks we ought to set ourselves aboye 
the Archdeacon and every resiiectablo pci*sori in 
the neighbourhood! ” 

It would be a hard matter, my dear Emma, 
to know what Riiwdon does think,” says Mrs. 
Crosbie, with cold dignity. “But it is not at 
all a hard uiattcr to kiK)\v how thi.s quixotic 
championship ot unpopular persons must end. 
I am far from accusing Raw'doii of anything as 
yet but boyish folly; but f<dly beyond a certain 
point liecomcs guilt—yes, Rawdon, guilt! ” 
And Mrs, Crosbic’s voice tremides ; lior eyes fill. 
“And now, to-day, while there is still time, and 
here in our dear Emma's piesencc, I ask you to 
draw back from an acquaintance—I fear I must 
say an intimacy—which can only end in discredit 
and uuhappiviess to us ail! ” 

With true Tiiateriial instinct she has made the 
very moat that can lie made of the situation. In 
ai'guinent the advanUige is wholly on Rawdon’s 
side: reeriminalions, anger, are thrown away 
. upon him; at this sudden softening of his 
mother’s tone, at this first sign of tears, this 
first quiver of her lips, all his boyish heart 
gives v’^ay ! He made himself Mrs. Theobald's 
champion in the beginning more from a freak of 
obstinacy than of se't purpose, '.riiat lie has 
gradually fallen away from the narrow^ path, from 
his plighted word to Emma, ever since, hi.s con¬ 
science know^s only too well. And horribly sharp 
h the prick conscience gives him at this moment. 

‘I came here half ah hour ago, mother, pre- 
I^ared to ask Emma to forgive me, prepared to 
^11 you how annoyed I w'as about—about the 
, way w^e met last nigbt. If you had let me* see 
ou at once, instead of putting me through a 
omiiy from Major Hervey, matters might have 

be m sooner mended, i)erhaps.’’ 

*jf don’t,jee that at all’.” cries Emma, 


suddenly sitting very upright, and putting down 
her smellmg bottle, “ Oh, momma, ind^ yoil 
must let me speak now, please. It is veiy easy 
for Raw'don to talk in that airy kind of way, 
about matters being mended sooner, and to 
sneer at Majeu* Hervey for his advice. Major 
Hervey has been most kind, and I value his 
opinion moat highly. Major Hervey would not 
have excused himself from escorting us to tho 
theatre on a paltry pretext, and then have gone 
to a public supper-room—and anyone, Freddy 
Pippin, or anyone from Chalkshire, might have 
been* there and seen you -with a creature like 
that! ” 

The acorn, the emphasis with which Emma 
brings out this deadliest epithet of lier vocabu¬ 
lary is startling. 

“Alfred Hervey,” observes Mrs. Crosbie, 
suavely, “is a Man of tho World, my dear 
Emma. Alfred knows the value of eti<iuette, 
as Rawdon will have to learn it in time. My 
dear, dear old uncle, your godpajwi, sir, Canon 
Hervey, used to say that good manners are the 
small-change of good morals. ‘ In dur transitory 
state we have not time, wo have not wisdom,* 
tho venerable man used to say, ‘to decide, on 
the tspur of tiie moment, whether any intended 
action be intrinsically rifj/U. Wo can always 
say to ourselves. Is it usual, for persons moving 
in a certain refined sphere of life, to do so-and- 
so ? And we shall rarely, if ever, find ourselves 
misled in the result.’” 

“ Mrs. Theobald herself is bad enough in all 
conscience,” cries Emma, aj>posilely. “ Mrs. 
Theobald has only to move ln;r Iieatl or open her 
lips for you lo see wiiat she i.s. But the other 
person—with tiie dreadful paintfxi eyes, arifl 
covered wdth cheap trash, and the rouge evid-riU, 
and I heard lier call you ‘Rawdon!’ Yes, 
thougli my hac^k was turncil, 1 lieard her call 
you ‘ Rawnion ! ’ ” 

Poor Emma's voic*c choke.s as .she recalls this 
ci'OWr'iiing enoi-init}’ on the part of Rawdoii’s 
companion—she lifts her handkerchief once 
more to her eyes; and Mrs. tyrt)!>bie steals 
discreetly from the room. And nov^comes the 
real tug of w»ar, the crucial test of ^jourage for 
young Rawdon. * • 

“Tho ‘other person,’ Emma, of wdiom you 
speak in such strong language, m Mrs. Theobald’s 
sister, Miss Minnie Arundel, a poor little, very 
hard-wc;rkiiig, vi.ry unpretending actress. The 
w orld of an uneducate<l girl like this is not your 
world-” 

“You may well say that, I think!” 

“ Her ideas of conventional propriety are not 
yours. Perhaps it would be correcter to say 
that she has no ideas of conventional propriety 
at ail. 1 w'as introduced to Miss Arundel at 
rehcjiirfiSal fiu* the first time yesterday afternoon, 
and I think about two minutes after ray 
in trod action to her she called, me by my 
Christian name,” 

“ And wiiat business had^oii to lie introduced 
to any Miss Amndels, ]^ay? And bow, as 
your engagements would not let you come to 
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Bolton Row till rIx, had you time to go to all 
these horrid rehearsals, and theatres, and 
things?*' 

Rawdon hesitates. He has determined to set 
himself straight with his betrothed, so far as 
this setting straight may be accomplished 
by absolute truth-tolling. But absolute truth- 
telling is no such easy task ho finds now that it 
has to bo put into practice. 

“One can never exactly how anything 
happens in this world, iOnmiy. I met Mrs. 
Theobald, and she was going to call for her 
sister at the Royal, and-” ‘ 

“Siwire yourself all this, Rawdon!’* cries 
Mmma, with rising passion. “You used to 
meet Mrs. Theol>aTfl, accidently perhaps, day 
after day in Chalkshire. It is possible. I will 
allow that it is pc^ssible. You could not have 
met her accidentally in the streets of London. 
Of her want of prinei[>lo and of right feeling in 
trying to entrap the attentions of an engaged 
man, I won’t speak. Thank heaven, I have 
nothing to do, even in idt^a, with sikjIi w'OTnen! 
But you, Rawdon—yf.‘9, for' the time has come 
wdjen 1 moan to sjroak in plainest language—you 
must make your choice between your present 
associates and me! ” 

“ EiumrO-” 

“If I were your wife I would bear your 
neglect in silcirce, and as duty b[«le rue.” And 
in saying this Emma really believes herself to be 
uttering the trutlr. “ But I am not your wife. 
My duty, thank heaven, is to myself only still; 
and I repeat, you will have to make your clioioe 
betw’eeii your present associates and me !” 

She sto})s, fairly out of breath ; her brow 
liberally moistened with agitation; tlie grcci\ 
ribbons stajrding up on end; lier swollen pink j 
eyes fixc<l angrily upon heriovtir’s face. Never, j 
it must bo confessed, has Kniniy looked less 
lovely in Raw<lon’s sight than at this momeiit; 
never has the contrast seemed 8l>ari>cr than 
between her and flane! 

Jane. . . He thinks of her as she stood 

last night, her lip trembling, her fair face 
kindling, «as sbo maMe use of nearly the same 
words as Emma is using now —tLe same words, 
but with what a difference'oi tone and spirit! 

“ You ^ave to make y<iur clioict?, and there 
can’t be a question as to where your choice 
must lie. Do what you know to be right, and 
forgtrt that there is such a per.son as Jane 
Theobald in llics world.” 

A desperate I'csolve conies upon him to take 
his betrothed at her word ; free himself at any 
cost; say one bitter good bye; for the last time 
hear Jane Theobald’s voice, feel the clasp of 
Jane ’i'heobahrs band; then emigrate—to Cali¬ 
fornia, lasmariia—to any place where engage¬ 
ments, marriage, and all other social difficulties 
may be escaped from! But just at this point 
Emma gives, a convulsive sniff, and once more 
arms hersedf with the handkerchief and aalts- 
bottle, and Rawdojj^’s better angel touches his 
heart again. 

In this engagement of his he does noli st>audp 
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it most be remembered, in the position of most 
engaged men. Emma Marsland-~dear, good, 
little, plain, long-sufiering Emma—was his 
sister until the last few mistaken weeks that 
she has become his sweetheart. Emma to 
Rawdon Crosbie really means ^ home, father, 
mother; everything in the w'^orld the lad holds 
dear—save one thing. There is something 
monstrous in the idea of any lasting quarrm 
between him and tlie poor child whose love for 
him has been as the love of a spaniel for its 
master from the clay when she first ran, panting, 
after his cricket-balls, and stucjk fish-hooks into 
her patient, little, stupid, fat fingers in vain 
attempts at making flies ! 

“You. take things altogether too seriously, 
Emmy, You must get out of this liabit of 
making mountains from molehi Us! Just because 
of that ridiculous meeting w'e all had last night 
— it was very ridiculous, Emma, confess it—to 
talk about my ‘ choosing ’ between you and any 
one! On your word of honour, now', in cold 
blood, do you mean to tell mo j^ou W'ould bo 
glad to have your freedom V^ack?” 

All this time he has been standing, frigid and 
distant, a couple of yards or more away from 
her. He comes close now, and stGOjiS until his 
lips are very near Miss Marsland’s cheek. Her 
breath comes tliick and fast; her easily-agitated 
heart begins to palpitate. Never liius the afiec- 
tionate little heiress'loved Rawdon better than 
I at this moment of mmiest jealousy ! And still 
she is stubborn —will nut retrograde one inch 
from the position w'hich she feels (which Major 
Hervey has taught her t-o f(;el) dignity and self- 
respect recpiire l»er to hold. 

“I don’t know w’hat you inetin by talk; 
about ‘my freedom.’ Do you think I should 
have written all the w'ay to Mr. Mason in 
Jamaica unless 1 Jiad known my own mind? 
Have back my freedom, iiuieed ! And the 
wedding-dresses bought, and bridcismaids settled 
on—yes, and even tlie lockets ; and to think of 
w'hat tlie Ripfxins w'ill say—actually writing 
such a letter to mamma about her! and, of 
course, they talk to everybody in the same way, 
fori have always thought them most ill-natured, 
in spite of all that friendly manner; and now 
you begin to talk coolly about ‘ freedom ’? Oh ! 
if the case was reversed; if you wanted me to give 
anybody uiT; if you were to say, ‘ Don’t flirt w^ih 
Bo-and-V), or So-and-so,’ do you think I should 
not feel it a duty and a pleasure to obey you ?” 

The illustration, considering the slender 
amount of attention Emmy ordinarily' meets 
with, is not, perhaps, a forcible ojie; but 
Rawdon makes the most of it. 

“ If engaged people were to quarrel -^very 
time either was amused with anybofly else, tbeir 
existence wouhl not be a very Jiveffy affair. 
Suppose 1 chose to be jealous of Aflonis Hervey, 
for instance! Adonis has scarcely been away^ 
from your side since the day you canio to 
London. You were much more engrossed by 
him last night than I was by Mias Arundel. 
Come, Emma, confess that you were.” , 
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V‘lt is not A question At aU of Miss Arundel, 
except that I am sorry for your taste in being 
seen with such a Creature cries Ehima, 
keej^iug Rawdon well to the point, however dis¬ 
cursive she inav be herself. ‘*It is a question of 
Mrs. Theobald. Do you mean to give Mra. 
Theobald up, Rawdon, or do you not?” 

*‘*Give up’ a lady who has*a husband, home, 
child, already, and who cares about as much for 
me as I do for . , . Mrs. Pippin! Do be 

reasonable, Emma. Do reflect a Ultle on the 
«-baurdity of what you are saying.” 

“I am perfectly reasonable, and T have re¬ 
flected well over everything. Will you give up 
calling at the ^’lieobalds’ liouse when you are in 
Cbalkshiro? If you meet her at any time, or in 
any place, and I am willi you, will you pass by 
without recognising her? That is wliat I want 
to know.” 

“ Emma,” answers Rawdon—but he draws 
away from her, he takes his former frigid attitude 
as ho speaks ; “do you tliink you are acting 
generously, faivly; acting as one woman should 
towards another in making that request ? I—1 ” 

‘—oh, how horribly liard it is to him to say this ! 
—“ know that iny acquaintance, such as it is, 
with the Theobalds, cannot continue f>n its pre¬ 
sent footing. You have <lecidcd, between you,. 
God knows why ! that Mrs. 'riieobald shall not 
bo visited, and if jmii wish it, 1. shall, of course, 
have no choice but to leave ofl' calling at tlieir 
house,” , 

“.If I Musli it! As though there could be 
a doubt on tho snbjtsofc.” 

“It matters little whether there is or not, 
Emma,” cries Ritwdon, w^axing hot. “After 
what occurred last night, the deliberately ijisult- 
ing manner that- my mother and fill of you 
thought tit to put on, there would be pre(iious 
little chance of my being admitted at Theobalds 
if I did call. Mrs. Tiicobald herself has told iiuj 
that much.” 

“ Has she, indeed ? Excessive impertinence, 

I consider it, on her part, towards the w'holc 
family, then,” says JCmina, colouring scarlet. 

“You think so, after the treatment she has 
received from tho whole family during the past 
three weeks ? .However, this i.s beside the ques-1 
*tion. As far as 1 am concerned, I can promise, i 
with the most perfect safety, never to bring 
Mrs. Theobald and you into any sort or kind of 
collision again.” 

“And you will never call at their house, and 
if you meet her when you are with mo in Clialk- 
shire, or anywhere else, you will not bow! ” 

Rfiwdon turns .sharply round from Miss Mars- 
land; and in doing so confronts the reflection 
of hi8»own flushed, hornbly-porplcxed face in 
a mirror betwc'.en the wdndow^s. Wiis ever man, 
he asks himself, in so humiliating a strait as 
this ? What is a man to do, what do men do, 
*when feminine jealousy presses them thus hard ? 

His ^nOiwledge of life is sufliciciitly vride l-o 
tell him that if all wives and' sweethearts exact 
such reasonless promises as Emma seeks to 
exact now, a considerable number of men must 


be under the necessity of perjuring themselves. 
Is perjury, in matters pertaining to love and 
ladies, to be counted dishonour? A deliberate 
falsehoiKl to hian has Rawdon Crosbio never 
uttered yet. A good many little white lies his 
mother and Emma have of late forcetl him int 
telling. Shall another one, rather bigger, rathei 
less white, perhaps, tlian its predecessors, b< 
added to tho number? 

“ You seem to require a long time to consider 
a nio.st simple matter,” savs Emma, not, perhaps, 
in her sweetest tone. “What in the world can 
you btf deliluTating about ? Is ‘ yes ’ sucli a very 
difficult word to speak?” 

“To such a question as you have asked me 
I think it is a very diflkult word to speak?” 

“^J'liori lean tell you, Raualon, tliatyou stand 
quite alone in your opinion, Mrs. Hervey, and 
Alfred Hervey, and everylxaly covtsider that 1 am 
perfectly justified, under the circ umsiiincos, in 
rocjuiring that your acquaintance with the 
Theot>alds shall come, at once und. for ever, to 
an end.” 

Aft(jr this ItaW'don Crosbie softens no more. 
He turns, he look.s, 1 inusL say with no particu¬ 
larly lover-like expression, straight into Miss 
Mainland’s face. 

“Mrs. Hervey, Major Hervey, and everybody! 
You have been hoMing a delightful family con 
clave, th<‘u, upon luy conduct, and the fitting 
punishment to be awanled me ?” 

“ I don’t know what you mean by a family 
conclave. Major Hervey ^aw’’ how dreadfully 
liurt I was last night, ari<l came hoincj with us, 
althougli he was engaged to two diin.-rent balls, 
and stayed till lu'arly two okdock, talking. He 
was hero directly after breakfast again to-day, 
and I’m sure has Wid everything that is ni<>caiHl 
considerate to mamma and me.” 

“ And lie advised you what terms you shouhl 
dictate to me, Emma ? Let us have the truth out.” 

“ Major Hervey ha.s )»ecn excessively kind and 
I considerate,” says Emma, rather doggedly. 
“Whatever opinions he gave about your con¬ 
duct were given with the greatcBt delicacy and 
forbearance.” ’ * 

“ And he considers you justifieil iii*askiTig mo 
to break off my acquaintance at once and for 
ever with the Theobalds ? ” 

“ Most decidedly he does.” 

“ Very well, tlieii, Jtninia. You have thought 
fit to ctinsult Major Hervey on a matter that 
concerns you ami me alone; Major Hervey, 
I have no doubt, has ].>repared you for the pro¬ 
bable result. I wdll not, under any pressure 
wdiatsoover, break oft* my aocjiiaintanuo with the 
Theobalds, either in (Jhalkshiro or elsewhere. 
And wherever and wheiic,ver 1 may meet Mrs. 
Theol>ald, I shall hold myself only too much 
honoured if she will condescend to nbtice me.” 

“ This—this is quite suftieient I ” cries Emma, 
starting to her feet. “ We need have ao more 
discussion. From this moment forth everything 
is at an end between us. ” 

“That is as you like,” says Rawdon, “If 
you choose to give me up because I refuse to 
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o€i»r a gratuitouB insult to a perfectly innocent 

*« Innooent 1'* 

,** Yea, innocent! By heavens ! ” getting 
hotter *and hotter, and not only eo, hut 
honester, truer, better in every way^ than 
hall the people you and my mother court as 
aasociates; if you feel yourself justifiod in 
breaking off our engacement for such a cause as 
this, do it. You will, at least, have the good 
opinion, the delicate sense of honour, the 
worldly knowledge of Major Hervey to support 
you !•” ^ 

An hysterical sob, a whole crescendo passage 
of hysterical sobs from Miss Marsland, conclude 
the scene. Enters Mrs. Crosbie, with a concilia¬ 
tory, well-timed speech. Enters Maria Hervey, 
with a vinaigrette. Adonis, languidly repress¬ 
ing the chronic yawn, appears on the staircase; 
and Kawdon, uncertain whether he is the most 
miserable or the happiest man alive, rushes, 
without uttering a word of explanation or fare¬ 
well, past them all, and from the house. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

BLACKBALLED 

A 7JBERAL handful of active envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness does un¬ 
doubtedly leaven every human community. 
And still it is but a handful. The majority, 
the careless, forward-pressing majority of the 
world, are indifferent towards every man and 
woman who does not actually jostle their elbows 
or tread on their toes in the ca-owJ. Let Jews, 
Turks, Heretics, unvisited people of all grades 
and degrees, take what condort they may from 
the thought. 

During the past five days Rawdon Crosbie’s 
audacity in proposing Mrs. Theobald as a mem¬ 
ber of the Lidlington Croquet Club, the laxity 
of the Reverend Samuel Smylie in becoming her 
seconder, have beSn canvassed with angry heat 
by some ^ew persons, intijuate friends, nmstly, 
of the Crosbie family. Society at large has felt 
only a mild and lukewarm interest in the sub¬ 
ject. “Rawdon Crosbie running after this 
young Mrs, Theobald!—not very much to be 
wondered at, under the circumstances, is it?” 

“ Ah, well, I don’t know. Miss Marsland is 
a most amiable girl, and over head and ears in 
love with him.” 

“Yes, but her freckles! And poor Mrs. 
Crosbie’s way of bringing him up has been so 
sadly ill-judged. You really cannot,^ these 
days, keep a young man for ever in leading- 
etnngs.” 

“Someone told a lady, who told the rector, 
Virho spoke af it to my sister, that Mrs. Theobald 
stands a good cliance of being blackballed.” 

“ Not very flattering to the Miss Theobalds. 
But pride, even spiritual pride, deserves a fall.” 

“And not very flattering to Mr. Smylie, 


By-the-by, have you heard that he is deeidedly 
ritualistie? ” 

“ And eh^ged to this London friend of Lady 
Rose Golightly’s ! She looks old enough to hie '. 
his mother, and fast . . . why, my dear, if 
one may believe half they sayi——. 

And BO on. Some people have heard, vaguely^ 
that Jane stands a chance of being blackballed 
One or two may have made up their minds how 
they shall individually vote. A few old women, 
of both sexes, have daily cackled at unpflioiai 
meetings called together in Mrs. Pippins 
draw'ing-room. The world at large has not 
taken the trouble to think on the subject at all; 
perhaps, if closely questioned, would tell you 
that blackballing, of its very nature, is a mistake; 
and that of two evils, to admit a doubtful 
candidate to a croquet club—“particularly as 
croquet is an out-of-door game”—may be the 
least. 

Such is the inchoate or jelly-like state of 
public feeling vrhen Mrs. Ci*osbie and Emma 
return to Chalkshire on Friday iriight. By noon 
next day—Mrs. Pippin, Mrs. 0ro3>ie, and other 
notabilities having met in the interval—public 
feeling has become organiseduncertainty 
nourished into determination. 

Rawdon Crosbie committed a grievous act of 
folly, no doubt, about that—a grievous act of 
folly in nominating such a person at all; but 
Mrs. Crosbie distinctly states that he did it 
under undue pressure. And Rawdon Crosbie is 
but a boy! Nom% the thing to decide is, what 
will be right (putting all small feeling aside) for 
the club to do ? Christian charity , . . ah, 
it will be much more really charitable to exclude 
her, poor thing; she would never have a creature 
to s})eak to on the ground. And one must draw 
a line— that’s the real fact, my dear Mrs. Grundy, 
one must draw a line somewhere. If you admit 
a candidate of the stamp of this Mrs. Francis 
Theobald, whom will you not admit? 

On Thursday night the ('hanccs were about 
twenty-five to one in Jane’s favour. By noon on 
Friday they are even. As the afternoon draws 
on it is no longer a matter of uncertainty at all. 

Only, for the Miss Theobald’s, sake, and con¬ 
sidering the circumstances of the nomination, 
a clergyman’s name mixed up in it, too, let there 
be no blackballing! This is Mrs, Crosbie’s advice. 
As the hour for the ballot approaches let every 
member of the club, by tacit understanding, 
have an en^gement elsewhei:*e and leave the 
field. Mrs. Pippin has kindly volunteered a five 
o’clock tea, with music. Charming! Let us all 
be engaged to Mrs. Pippin’s five o’clock tea. 
The ballot will fall through, simply fr<«to want 
of balloting members, and Mrs, Thedbal^ can be ■ 
apprised, in a perfectly polite and ladylike bote '■ 
~-^not that slio has b^n blackballed, but that,*' 
from unforeseen ciroutnstances, the field was ; 
empty at the usual hour for balloting, and hir 
election did not take place. Depend it, 
after one such hint as this she will never'bcek to 
put herself forwaiHi a^n. ^ ' ^ 

And Mrs. Crosbie, being a really popular 
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as well as a deicer tactician, it is decided 
that her advice shall be acted on. 

Most of the Lidlington ladies, young and old, 
are sure, now they have eerioiisly thought things 
ov«», that they would sooner banish Jane's x>rctty 
face from their own hunting-grounds than not. 
;At the same time they would rather effect her 
"banishment by a covert than by an open blow. 
Which of us would not sooner dispatch an 
enemy by Sidne^^ Smith’s plan—ring a nice clean- 
handled little bell, which shall cause him to drop 
down dead in Japan—than by such disgusting, 
epen-handed means of destruction as a pistol or 
poison? No blackballing; only a live o’cilock tea, 
with music, at Mrs. Pippin’s; and a i>olite, lady¬ 
like note to acquaint the victim with her fate. 
It must be acknowledged that Mrs. Oi*osbie has 
b'ghted upon a most delicate and yet oliicient way 
of helping the club and its members out of their 
di£5culties. 

But whoever, in Lidlington society, acts 
without Mrs. Coventry Brown a<jts without 
his host! Driving, majestic, through the-town, 
in her gorgeous carriage, with its gorgeous 
liveries, a gorgeous parasol uplifted ovesr her 
big white face and rose-decked bonnet - driving, 
majestic, I say, as is her Saturday afternoon 
w^ont, through the town of Lidlington, Mrs, 
Coventry Brown is stoi)ped by some stragglers 
from the croquet-ground, on their way to Mrs. 1 
Pippin’s high tea and music, and learns what is * 


on. j 

n excellent idea of Mrs. Crosbie’s —excliKle ; 


hand, put in a blackball for Mrs. Theobald, 
Mrs. Crosbie, and every other member of the 
Lidlington Croquet Club, may hold their shilly 
shally opinions as to right and wrong. Mrs. 
Coventry Brown holds hers, and acts upon 
them : will keep out doubtful characters from 
every section of society over which she has 
control. Much has been given her—much is 
expected of her; much it is her bounden 
‘ ‘ dooty ” to perform. She goes to the croquet- 
ground, with a sense of righteous pleasure 
tingling at her very finger-ends, puts in her 
blackball, and actually M^alks twice ux) and down 
the hot? pavement of ladlington High Street, for 
the sake of publishing what she has done, after¬ 
wards. 

Anti so, when Jane and her husband return 
home late that evening, Jane learns her fate. 
No cards, no invitations lie on her table, as 
might be the case were she a visited woman, 
a Lady Kose Golightly, after a six days’ ab.seiice; 
only a business-like letter, written in Mrs. 
Oosbie’s clearest hand, every *‘t’ crossed, 
every “ i ” thiUed, and containing a short, 
cuttingly polite statement as to the result of 
the ballot. 

** She must- have been a little goose ever to 
put herself in the power of all those old 
dragoncHses ! But slie is a goose 1 These 
pink and-white sort of woirien alwa.ys are. You 
sliouhl have luid nuu'e discretion, Mr. Smylie, 
ll»an to beebme her seconder.” 


a person, not generally visited, from the club, Lady Rose Golightly speaks; Ix)o Childers 
and yet spare the members the painful onu.5 c)f and Mr, Smylie listen. It is nine o’clock in the 
bla<?kballing !’* evening: tlie hour, thistiuly time, for coffee on 

Mrs. Coventry Brown looks upon the idea as 'I’iic Folly t.erra(jc. Lady Rose and Loo, in 
contemptible. Why, pray, should a club, more tlieir Charles 11. dinner-dresses, look extremely 
than an individual, shirk a positive dooty ? picturesque in the becoming half light, reclining 
Nothing, in a case, of this kind, like striking one back in the easiest of all garden chairs, and 
good*, decisive blow—taking the bull by the each with a j^ornclaiii cufl’ce ciij) in lier hand, 
’urns. As for Mrs. General Pippin putting A heightened tint (of rouge, or emotion, which ?) 
herself forward to give an impromxhcr five is on Lady Rose’s sallow clieeks; she has her 
o’clock tea, all Mrs. Coventry Brown has to say chair placed so that she can watch the side- 
is that she considers it, personally, in the liglit entrance to the gardens—the entrance at which 
of a direct and intentional impertinence. TJie anyone walking over from the direction of 
Pippins have been invited to her house to I’heohiikls to pay an evening visit at Tjje Folly 
dinners, luncheons, evening i)artiea, times out would be sure to ring. • 

of mind. Well, she expects no return. She “ Yes, indeed, Mr. Smylie,” adds Loo. ‘‘And 
knows what the Pippins’means are. An Indian then, after j)utting your.solf forward as her 
General’s widow, and only twf) female servants seconder, not to liavc the moral courage to vote 
kept, and the Miss Pippins make, or more often for her! 8o li’sie a par . • • I beg your pardon. 

tlicir own dresses. Still, W’hon the Pippins Yon know, I never did care for anything 

do give an eutertainment, however humhle, not ecclesiastical before you. Honestly, now, why 
to go thiough the form—the form of inviting did you not defy all the bigotry and virtue 

their best friends, is to display their own of Lidlington, and go and vote for poor Mrs. 

ignorance. Mrs. Coventry Brown would not Theobald this afternoon ? ” 
h^ve gone had she been asked. Nothing more Mr. Smylie answers, looking a good deal 
to Mrs. Coventry Brown than lo feel ashamed of himself, that he thought it best to 
ffhat you are depriving a family of ve<^esdtie'i be guided by the opinions of his friends, Mrs. 
^^ith every mouthful of cake you eat. Oh, dear Pippin--a very motherly person, Mrs. Pippin 
io! not I'pr worlds wouhl slic have gone ; but —warned him that he had gone too far already, 
for the Pippins’ Bakes, she wished they liad The rector ailvised him to spend lUe afternoon 
fhbwn the common decency and gratitude to by visiting some of his outlying parishiouors 
iiave aMiked her. she wiU do is—drive to across the common. 

oiub oroquot-groUud, and* with her owm “And you listened to them? Well, well^ 
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* He who fights and runs away.* No doubt you a very rich and fiourishing sort of dean, 1 don^t 
showed the better part of valour, Mr. Smyhe,” say tliat we may not begin to buy our furniture.”) 
Bays Lady Rose. ** I wonder, if the Lidliugton Another minute and Francis Theobald is at 
oi^uot people had you and me in their power. Lady Rose's side. 

Loo, whether Mr. SmyJie would have courage He has been absent six dayp, and she is glad— * 
enough to brave public opinion and save us from eagerly glad—to see him, and sliows it. He 
being blacskliallcd ? ” takes tlio chair loft vacant by Miss Childers^ 

“ There would be so much chance of Lady Fresh cotFee, with its attendant ek<me, is 
Rose Golightly’s being blackballed!” says the brought out upon the terrace; and then, at 
curate, rather subserviently. ** The complaint Ladj^ Rose’s bidding, Mr. Theobald lights his 
of the Lidlington croquet-players is that they cigarette, and begins gradually to feel happy, 
liav© never j et had the honour of putting Lady When he left home, Jane, not yet recovered 
Rose’s name at the heat! of their list of members.” from Mrs. Crosbie’s note, was in oVie of her fiife, 
“Next to the V'enerable the Archdeacon’s hot, outspoken bad tempers; Bloasy fractious 
lady, and two above Mrs. Coventry Brown. No, after the journey. I’he cook, only half-expecting 
I don’t aspire to such big capitals. When them, had given them greasy mutton-chops for 
I c<mic into the country it is for quiet: meditation, dinner; and nothing unhinges Francis Theobald’s 
not social distinction. Social distinction!” moral nature like greas}^ mutton-chops. The 
repeats Lady Rose, in a tone that ’tis pity none old house, unduly shut up during the past wtiok, 
of the Chalkshii’o magnates can hear, Yes, to was smelling more like a niusliroom-bed, and less 
think of the absunl presumption of these jMiople like a human habitation than ever. What a con- 
in blackballing anyone! 1 should say Mr. trast with everything about Lady Rose’s well- 
Theobald’s wife is just as good in every respect, appointed, quiet, iuxurious little household! 
social or otherwise, as any of the rest.” Tlicobald fct-ls fonder of l^ady Rose herself than 

She certainly is better-looking,” remarks he has ever felt since the renewal of their 
the vacillating Smylie. ncijuaintaiicre, out of pure gratitude for his own 

“Mr. Smylie 1 I am shocked and surprised at personal refreshment. 
yourlovity,”cricsLoo, with an air of admonition. “Arid so you and Barty have become fast 
“I was talking to a lady to-day (1 mention no* friends again, 1 hoar,’’she remarks. ^The law f ully- 
iiamea, your own conscience may tell you wlio it engaged lovc^rs show ii(» disposition to re-ap|)car; 
was—a very nice old lady, the inaimiia of many and ^J'heol»ald and his hostess are t)ms forced 
daughters), and she told us—did she not, Rose? into one of those dual solitudes which, of a sum- 
—thatthoparishionersihinksoriously of sending mor’s night, and witli a cigarette, and good 
a round-rohin about you to the bishop- A horrid coHec, and an easy-chair, are really not un- 
whisper is abroad that .Miss Marsland’s engage- pleasajit. “You will bo able to renew’ your 
inent to that poor little Artillery boy is broken a(xju;iiiitance with Arthur soon. He is to be in 
oti‘, apropos of Mrs. '!j?hcobald. The next thing Clhalksliire for the. races—at least 1 conclude so. 
W’o shall bear is that the Reverend Samuel Arthur never writes; l.ut our friend Mrs. 
Smylie is to he s<.*questratcd—I believe that is Oroshie tells me tlm race-stew’ards have ‘ takei^ 
the right term ?—for a like cause.” the libei ty of advertising liisGraee's patronage.’ 

“ Yes, I think so much of Mrs. Theobald—of Ky-tlie-by, Mr. Theobald, how^glad lam that you 

anything but-” are to be* one of this party oh board the ‘ Lais'! ” 

Mr. ISmylic gets into such an agony of blushing “Am 1 to be one of Ihe jjarty on hoard the 
that Loo, out of sheer compassion, comes to his ‘ Lais’?” asks Mr. Thoobald. 
relief. “bo Barty says. 1 beard from him to-day, 

“Of anything but paying visits at 'J’ho Folly, and, as far as it is possLl>le to decii»her one of 
J supfii'se? Yoft certainly don't do much Barty’s scrawls, 1 make out that you have pro- 
besides, Just at present. ^Well, I am not sure misc<l to join us ail at Cowes ihe first week in 
that that betters youi* condition. Scylla or August.” 

Charybdis—Tho Folly or Theobalds—whit:h “Lord Barty tvas kind enough to ask me 
shoufd you say was the lesser danger for Mr. when I saw 1 dm in London,” answ^ors Theobald ; 
Smylie, Rose?” ‘‘but as to niy yuH)iuisijjg—Lady Rose, I never 

A ring comes at the garden gate as Miss promise anything. All my views of life are 
Childers speaks; a deeper colour—it cannot short. I hold that for a married man there is no 

have been rouge, after all—rises to Lady Rose’s such thing as a future. He may propose-” 

cheek. Loo Childers puts down her cofieo-cup “But his wife disposes,” interrupts Lady Rose, 

on tho Binall garden-table that stands between with her little bitter laugh. “So I am told, 
the two ladies, and discovers suddenly that she My owm exj>erience of marriage is too limited to 
feeds chilly, and must return to the drawing- allow me to generalise. Without lu’cmising, 
room for lier shawi. then, as promising is against your principles, 

The curate accompanies her. (They are lovers, you have some w eak and vaoillating intention^ 
lawful!}" plighted, let me hasten to ©xidain. of joining our party on board the ‘Ijais ’ at 
Mr. Smyh^’s conduct is above suspicion. “As Cowes?” * 

Boon as ever you get a bishopric I promise Mr. Theobald holds his cigarette arm’«- 
faitlifully to marry you,” Loo has told him. length, and looks at it iittpntively through his 
“Indeed, when you "become clean, if you are short-sighted handsoine grey eyes. knowa 
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pretty clearly what poor Jenny’s notions are on 
the subject of married men entering society into i 
which their wdves do not enter. In his heart he 
more than half loelicives jX)or Jenny to have right 
on her side. Still, Francis Tiioobald, weak i 
though he he in many tilings, is a man of toler- 
..ably strong will oh points that involve his own 
personal gratification; and the vision of the 
‘ Lais,’ ami of Uie kind of people Lord Barty 
Beandesert wdil bo likely to collect together on 
board the * Lais,’ is nob, I must admit, an 
altogether unpleasing one to his mind. 

1 can understand a wife not liking her hus¬ 
band to go to ladies’ parties without lier,” cries 
Lady Bose, divining Ids thoughts —divining the 
cause of his hesitation, “ If I—if I—” (patheti¬ 
cally) “had married differently,! daresay I might 
have felt the same. My life has put me out of 
the w^ay—alas!—of all common jealousy. But 
a thing I cannot nnderstand is, a wife quarrelling 
with badielor parties; and l^rty’s are purely 
bachelor parties. TiOO and I come .ktoss them 
sometimes by accidi*nt, as we mean to do ikov, 
but they are baciiclor parties still. What can 
a woman expect who will nf»t let her husband 
assoeiaUi with men?—that he shall sit at home 
and embroider slijipcrs or w-hat? ” 

“ I have never embroider€>d slippers yet,” .says 
Theobald, with undisturbed composure; “but > 
I daresay it would be nice employment for wet 
days. 1 murit ask Jenny to buy me some needles 
and canvas.” 

That one word “ Jenny,” the tone in which'it 
is spoken, makes La<l'y Kosc (lolightly quiver as 
with a sudden bodily pain. Can it—can it be 
lossibic that this man, wdth his refined tastes, 
lis remembrance of better things, can be 
aithful at heart to the low-]>om girl whom 
ie degraded himself hy marrying? Faithful! 
^jady Rose lias been nurtured, theoretically 
and practically, in a school that knows not tiie 
nieaniiig of the word in connection with the love 
of man for w'oman. Francis Theobald has suffi¬ 
cient pride to .speak with kindness of his wife, 
and to seem, at least, to defer to his wife's 
wishes. Well, the weakness is amiable ! Lady 
Rose shifts her tactics. 

“I half hoped Mrs. Theobald would have 
walked round with you to The Folly tliis 
evening ; but I did not ask lier to do so in my 
note.” My note? Then the call is not unpre¬ 
meditated. “I know' Mrs. Theobald hates 
cards, and some of the peoi»le from the Fort are 
coming in to have a little i^cartd by-and-by. 

I mean, one of these days, to have a party 
expressly for Mrs. Theobafd, with no gambling 
allowed. Talking of gambling, if you do go 
down to Cowes beware of Barty’s loo and 
lansquenet! - He tells me Harry Desmond and 
little Lord Verreker are to be there; and we all 
* know what that means ! The very atmosphere 
of the ‘ Wis ’ is a demoralisation to people with 
gambling propensities.” 

The auggestion is well-timed, the bait cleverly 
thrown out. Curious with what aptitude some 
frf tbe^ shallow but tortuous women—and when 


you pierce through lier veneer of artificial liveli¬ 
ness, artificial sentiment, artificial everything, 
Lady Rose is radically shallow—curious, I say, 
how the shallowest women can acutely gauge 
and l>lav upon every weakne.ss of the man w ho 
moves tlieir fancy for the hour. IStrai^hl- 
forward, fiiU-hearU^d Jiuie, with the iiituiiious 
of love itself to guide her, cannot make the 
same goixl use of her husband's foibles that 
Lady Itoso can. Imagine Jane, even to keep 
him out of a rival's reach, allying herself to the 
seductiou.s of loo and lans.quenet! 

“Tben, as I have decided gamliling proponsi- 
lica, the host thing for me will be to steer as 
clear of the * Luis’ as I can,” says 'I’heohaUl, 
“ unles.s, indeed, you will solemnly promise to 
take care f)f me, Lidy Itoso.” 

Lady Rose’s hand, her one beauty untouched 
by time, happens to rest on tlie back of 
Theobald’s chair. He turns towards her as he 
speaks, and his lips are only a few indies away 
from the soft little wdiitc tnigers, ami a oeriain 
diamond ring tiiat gleams and sparkles in th.> 
uncertain light. 

“And if 1 do promise,” she asks, almost in 
a whisper—“if I do undertake the trcmenilous 
responsibility of looking after your morals, you 
w'ill go?” 

^ “Well, the question is, would Lady Rose's 
presence on board the ‘ LaVs,* or anywhere cIho, 
make my safety certain?” says Mr. Theol.iald, 
in liis haif-t.end(T, half-sarcastic voice —the voi<*o 
which, after all, Header, has been the one true 
note of music in this woman of fashion’ 
hideously unmusical life! 

She hesitates; she gives a quick-drawn sigh. 
To sigh efiectively is an accomplishment re¬ 
quiring much expenenco and nmcli practice, 
liady Rose Golightly has hail both, ana does it 
well. She fallcr.M. “Yes—no, Kverything 
depends, does it not, upon what one means by 
safct\'?” 

And then her ton© softens abruptly; the 
diamond on the small while hand flashes closer 
before Francis Theobald’s near-sighted eyes, and 
both are silent. ^ 

“ We must take the world as we find*it,” said 
Emma, wit.h wisdov learnt from an Adonis 
Hervey. “Everyone*in the county knows 
Lady Rose Golightly, and no one in the county 
knows Mrs. Theobald. WTiat has abstract 
justice got to do with people’s visiting lists?” 

Not very much, it must ba confessed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

ALONE 

A FORTNIGHT pftsscs on, and the blow struck by 
Mrs. Coventry Brown proves, as she x>redicted 
it would prove, a decisive one, “The bull has 
been taken by the ’orns ” to some effect. 

There had been a vague feeling in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, before, that Francis Theobald’s wife 
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into her hiuband's unmihed lace^ ** I'm |^lad 
to bear The Folly dinnerB give you 00 little 
gratification. You’ll be the less angry with me 
for what I am going to do. Theobald,” taking 
a couple of envelopes from her pocket, ** 1 got 
a note this morning from Lady Golightly. You 
know its contents, probably? Well, and I’ve 
written my answer. Shall I read it to you ? ” 

^'It might make things clearer to my under¬ 
standing, my love, if you were to let me hear 
the question drst; but just as you like.” 

1)0 you mean to tell me, on your word of 
honour, you don’t know what her note is about ?” 

** Have 1 ever shown symptoms of possessing 
the gift of clairvoyance, Jenny ? ” 

“Do y-ou, or do you not?” 

Mr. Theobald puts up his eyeglass to look at 
nothing in particular, and stands the picture of 
a bullied, innocent husband. 

“ Do I, or do I not? Jenny, if I wore to be 
killed for it at this moment, 1 couldn’t answer 
that question. Do I, or do 1 not—what ? ” 

“ I will save you the trouble of thinking. It 
will 1)0 a pity for you to fatigue your brains 
about such a trifle! This is her note—though, 
in spite of all you say, yes, and if you were to 
say fifty times as much, I will never believe, 
intimate as you are, that you have not read it 
already, peiixaps dictated it—I believe you 
dictated it:— 

“ ‘ My DKAR Mrs. Thkobalo, 

“ ‘Will you and Mr. Theobald dine with 
me on Monday at eight? We shall be quite 
a small party^ an<l, knowing your predilections, 
1 mean the rule of the evening to be, “No cards. 

“ ‘1 am, yours truly, 

“ ‘ Rose Golightly.’ ” 

“It is a friendly enough note in its way,” 
says Francis Theobald. 

“ And here is my answer; 

“ ‘ Mrs. Theobald does not accept I^ady Rose 
Golightly’s invitation to dinner.’ ” 

For a moment Theoliald stands like a man 
who haB' had a mow. His nonchalance, his 
look of innocence, both takf^ flight ; an ominous, 
deep flush spreads gradually over his face. 
“You have no intention of aendirig that note, 
I presume, Jane?” 

‘‘What should I have written it for, else? 
1 shall walk over to Lidlington, and post it with 
my own hands this afternoon.” 

“Y^ou will commit the nnwisest action of 
your life if you do. Refuse Lady Rose’s 
invitation if you like—the only woman,” odds 
Mr. Theoliald, actually beginning to lose his 
temi)er, “the only woman in this—blanked 
neighbourhood who has shovm you a civility; 
but refuse it with common politeness. Why, 
that note is the note of a madwoman! ” 

Never sim;© she was married to him has Jane 
seen such energy on Theobald’s face, heard such 
energy in his voice. 


“Mad~you think me mad, do you? rThen 
all 1 have got to say the subject is, I verf 
much prefer my own uramness to the sanity of 
other people.” 

“Jenny, you are a foolish, hot-headed girl, 
but you will never do Buch a thing as this. 
I don’t want you to accept Lady Rose’s 
invitation. I would rather, dn every account,, 
you did not accept it. Stay away—I’ll stay' 
away too, if j^^ou choose; but put your refusal 
into decent terms. That is all I ask of you.” 

Now a woman, jealous though she might be, 
who possessed tact, discretion, the commonest 
worldly prudence, would certainly here yielh 
the point to the extent urged by Mr. Theobald. 
But tact, disci’etion, jirudence, are not among 
Jane’s virtues. She sees how deeply Theobald, 
usually so indifferent to all things, is in earnest, 
and forms deductions in her own quick, 
unreasoning fashion as to the earnestness of his 
regard for Lady Rose. 

“ You are wonderfully anxious to spare her 
feelings, it seems. How much have you thought 
of sparing mine during the past fortnight?” 

“All this is simple childishifbss, Jane. We 
were not married yesterday that you should cry 
if you lose me out of your sight. Besides,” goes 
on Theobald, losing liis coolness more and more, 
“you are really the last woman living who 
ishould be touchy in such small matters ! When 
did I find fault with your intimacy with D© 
Lansac—Braba/.on—young Orosbie—with scores 
of other men you have had dangling in attend¬ 
ance upon you at different times ? ” 

Jane colours over brow, clteek, and neck ; 
then she turns white with pa.ssion. “ Rawdon 
Crosbi©—Brabazon ! And you dare—you dare 
liken my intimacy with liieiu, with any man, to 
yours With Lady Rose? Do you degrade me, 
even in your own mind, then, to the level of fine 
ladies? Oh, I have looked into Lady Rose’s 
ey(5S, I have heard her and her friend Mis.s 
Childers talk; 1 know what fine ladies are ! 
Do you degrade me, even in your own mind, 
I to such a level as that ? ” 

In truth he docs not. Ttie shot, discharged 
at random, lias struck home. In this poor ballet- 
girl, Avhom he took, at sixteen years old, to be 
his wife—this ballet-girl, with 

**HeT unromantic style, her ungrammatical lips,*' 

Theobald has trust most absolute—^trust such as 
men do not always have, it may be, in far better 
boni, more highly educated wdves. Jane unfaith¬ 
ful !—tlane, with all her tempers, and jealousies, 
and ignorance, upon a level with Loo Childers 
and Lady Rose ? 

“ As to De Lansac,’**Bhe goes on, “ I blush— 
I blush for you that you should bring his name 
into such a discussion. Why, but fbr his 
generosity-” 

“ITes, I know, I know,” cries Theobald, not 
looking by any means at his ease. “For 
heaven’s sake, June, don’t lot us have any theatre 
scenes of ‘powerful domestic interestYou 
know quite well I meant nothing serious by what 
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1 said. Th© whoi© thir\g is preposterous. IjaUy 
Rda© Golighfcly sends us an invitation to dinner; 
you decline it, and suggest that you should 
make use of the common stereotyped phrases of 
civilised life in doing so.” 

“Civilised life! I don’t belong to civilised 
life. My note expresses what I mean, neither 
more nor less.’^ 

“ 1 have no doubt it does. But you should 
remember that there is sonieoue else to bo con- 
idered. You should remember that it wdll 
expose mo to ridicule as w ell as yourself.” 

“Oh, I should have thought nothing could 
make you ridiculous^ in Lady Rose’s ej-os.” 

“ Once and for all, Jane, do you moan to send 
tliat atrocious note or not ? ” 

“ I do. I will not stoop to be civil to anyone 
on this earth whom I hate. I mean U) post the 
note with own hands tliis afternoon.” 

“ It is not a note—^\^ou force me into saying 
so—that a lady could ever, under any circum¬ 
stances, write to another lady.” 

“ But 1 am not a lady. You seem to forget 
that.” 

“By God, I wish 1 could forget it!” cries 
Theobald, exasperated past all control. “ Unfor- 
tiiiiatoly, your actions give me no chance of 
that.” 

I’hey are the cruellest wwds he ever sj»oke to 
liej?* in his life, and when he has spoken them iie 
turns—a curious passing likeness to his sister 
(Tiarlotte upon his handsome blonde face—to 
leave the room, 

“ Tlieobald! ” she exclaims quickly, “ are;you 
going? J . . . I shall see you again in the 

afternoon ? ” 

“I cannot at all,” he answers with cold 
deliberatiou. *‘ Very likely you will not see me. 

1 have engagements that may keep me away till 
late.” 

“ Vou ai*e not—^you are not going to The 
Fully?” 

“ Most undoubtedly I am going to the Folly. 
Siich an insane note as you have written shall not 
arrive quite without explanation on my part.” 

A7id so he leaves her. 

The die is cast; the turning at the cross-roads 
taken. From this moment on, until she finish 
witli Chalkshire and with “respectability” for 
ever, Jane must stand or fall alone. 

Alone! Reader, do you know* tlie fullest 
moaning of that word ? 


CHAPTER XXIX 

HIB GTIACE THE PUKE OF MALTA 

As soon as Theobald is clear of the house Jane 
bu rsts into a flood of tears; but they are tears 
of passion, ihiinder-show^ers of wrath, not the soft 
and wholesome rain of repentance, and spend 
themselves quickly. 

By cemstitution she is the least lachrymose of 
women; cries, as Blossy would, when any 
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passing storm of temper forces her into such 
exhibition of weakness, but knows nothing of 
tears as a science, never uses thorn as w eapons 
against her husband, or as a souiXiC of strength 
to herself. Fool iliat she is—the tliought comes 
across her suddenly now—fool that she is, to do 
aught to spoil her" face, the best friend she has 
left lier in the w’orld! Will sw*ollcn eyes biing 
TheoV)ald home a moment the quicker, or a reel 
nose make liim likelier to slay at home when h- 
does come ? 

8ho goes upstairs to her room, bathes her face 
with cold water till it glow's like any fresh- 
gathered rose: })y and-by, wlujii Blossy’s one 
o’cloTik dinner is over, s]>ends an hour or so 
before her gia.ss, dressing, and then, the child 
for her conqmnion, starts away to the town of 
Lidlingtoii tf> post her hotter. 

The Saturday before tlie races is alwa} s eon- 
aidered one of the gny days of tht^ year by the 
good jHiojde of Lidliuglon, and this afternoon 
the shops and pavement of the High Street are 
really -if one compare, thein to Lidlington in its 
normal state - hilai ious. As Jane walks along, 
slowly, and witii her sltMider iJnoat erect, as 
slie has learnt to carry it of late, she meets 
Mrs. Coventry Brown’s carriage, the Pippin 
family on foot, her sister'sdii-law in their 
brougham; pLcsent.ly, at no very gi'cat diatai 
descries tJie appromhing figures of Mrs. Orosbie 
and Emma, Major ilervey Ixiside them in the, 
road—for the ladies’ voinmimm.s silks and 
ninslins do not give the ]»o<ir little Ailonis room 
to keep on the }»avemeiit. It is the first oppor¬ 
tunity Jane has had of confronting Mi's. Crosbic 
since the blackballing bnsiness, ami wdth tlie 
well-balanced step, the composed mechanical 
smile, early learnt in her ]>rofossion, she 
advances steadily' and bi aviily to the rencontre, 

Jane advances steadily! But Mrs. Crosbie 
and Emma are not, it would seem, (juit© so well 
norverl for the meetiiJg. At all events they 
shirk it by turning into the Lidlington Circu¬ 
lating Library, ju.st when they are about half 
a dozen sttqis away, Major Horvey remaining at 
the door, ])repar(i<i to give “ our young Rawdon’s 
friend” a superciliously admiring stare as she 
passes along. 

Adonis, who haji been slaying fdr some days 
with the Crosbies, in excellent spiril-H, excel¬ 
lent temjier with himself, although naturally 
boi’ed at being so long away from Bfc. James’s 
Street, and as he stands x>ulling his jew'clled 
white fingers through his long purple whiskers, 
really looks almost young enough for the jiart of 
ardent lover which, ever since the raorjiing 6f 
Rawduii’s dismissal in Bolton Row, ho has been 
enacting. 

Of his ultimate success with Emma Marsland, 
Major Hervey has now little doubt. Her 
engagement to Rawdon is broken off definiiklv; 
the letter formally announcing the news of the 
rupture has been dispatched to her guardian in 
Jamaica; end she spends any m»il>er of hours 
a day in Major Hervoy’s society, and listens 
patiently to any number of Major Hervey*B 
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twad<llii^ About his own conquests, s^d 

does not dmw her hand away if he chance to 
hold it over-long in his; does not resent it even, 
if her hand is sometimes raised, among the 
shady walks and plantations around The Haw¬ 
thorns, to Major Hervey’s thin Hto, 

How should this middle-aged Adonis, en¬ 
veloped in the thick fumes of his O'aTi self- 
'wor^ip, doubt of poor Kraiuy’s growing affection 
for him—I m^n of the growing certainty of 
his marryii;^ ^^oor Emma’s thirty thousand 
pounds? It is *not a very great match for 
a roan irt his position, if^ one consider over it. 
After beiii^ courted . by Marchionesses and 
Lady Carolinits .all one’s life, only to niarry 
thirty thousand pounds, and a girl whose 
family is hot mentioned among the “Landed 
Gentry,” in the end! l^ut Major Hervey 
has a sort of delicate suspicion ttiat his 
honour, his honour^ is engaged—or so he writes 
to his mother. For whether they he conscious 
or unconscious jugglers to their own hearts, 
these Herveys always kfjcjp on the mask 
scrupulously before each other. Through his 
advice, in some measure, her foolish entangle¬ 
ment with young Kaw'don was brought to an 
end; the poor «jittle girl has learnt to look to 
him for counsel and Hupi)ort, and it is too lat<j, 
his conscience really tells him so, too late in the 
day to draw back now. 

He remains, caressing his whiskers, at the 
door of the Lidlington Library, but does not 
obtain his anticipated stare at “our young 
Rawdon’s friend,” Mrs. Theobald’s parasol 
opportunely interposing itself, not many ino,hes 
from Major Hervey's nose, just as she passes 
him. For the disappointment, however, he is 
more than compensated, a minute later, by a 
sight sweeter to the Hervey heart than the sight 
of the prettiest woman in Europe: his Grace, 
the Duke of Malta, on foot, alone, and evidently 
approaching with the intention of speaking to 
him. 

As the face of his mistress to a lover, as gold to 
a Jew, as fame to a poet, as the sun to the eartli, 
is a duke, aiui a duke w^ho will condescend to 
toss him a nod or a word, to Alfred Hervey, 

“How are you, Ml*.Hervey, to 

be sure—Hfervey?” The labours of a lifetime 
have mined Alfred Hervey^^into three or four of 
the best London clubs, just as patience, long- 
suflfering, indifference to rebuff, have brought 
him upon nodding terms with most of their 
members. “ Thought I remembered seeing you 
somewhere, ban you tell me who that girl is 
ispho has just passed—^the girl in white and 
blue? There, she is crossing over the road to 
the post-office^” 

Before Major Hervey can recover from his 
defight a1? being recognised, - suf&ciently to 
answer, Mrs. Crosbie, attracted^by the aU- 

J ^w^ul magnetism iA the ducal voice, has 
uttered forward, with Emma, to the door. 

* •His Grace’scec^tion of them is admirable in 
its brief simplicity. The Dtike of Malta is one 
of the leaders of a school whose manners towatd.8 


the other sex are hot formi^ upon Ihe exploded 
model of a De Grammoriit or a ^esteriicld* 
Such women as poor Mrsr Crosbie Emma 
are intolerable bores to him ; neither more nor 
less. H£|gjleasures, as^ciates, sympathies* all 
belong to a different world to tbeits; a world 
where cautious , mammas and tharriageable 
daughters are not; a world, perhaps, where in¬ 
solence of manner, coming from a youthful 
duke, with an aniple fortune still to get^hrough, 
is leniently regarded. Though, for that matter, 
the Duke of Malta seldom finds himself treated 
with extraordinary severity anywhere. 

Once a year, at the race-time generally, the 
Duke spends about a week with his sister Rose; 
and during this week what avalanches of cards, 
cards fr<jm the whole Chalkshire society, lay ancl 
clerical, worldly and other-worldly, pour in 
tlirough I’lie Folly doors I 

“ Mr. Crosbie has not yet had the honour of 
waiting on your Griice,” says Mrs. Crosbie, the 
Duke having bestowed upon herself and Emma 
a nod like a groom’s. “We were not aware, 
until last night, that your Grace had arrived in 
Chalkshire, but Mr. Crosbie will eft; once-” 

“ Thanks, can you tell me w’ho the girl is who 
has just passed—gocxl-lookiiig, fair girl, in white 
and blue? There, she has just crossed ov^r the 
road, by the post office.” 

JSmma colours to the roots of her hair, Mrs. 
Crosbie puts up her double eyeglasses, clears 
her throat—thinks, perhaps, of dear old Canon 
Hervey’s iiifallible recipe for virtuous human 
conduct—then informs his Grace that the lady’s 
name, to the best of her belief, is Mrs, Theobald, 
“a lady only recently come into theiicigliboxir- 
hood; and-” 

“Oh, thai^s Mrs. Theobald, is it?” liia Grace 
cuts her short—“Just introduce me to her as 
she goes byt Not know her? Always thought 
everybody in the country knew everybody. 

Mr.Hervey?—yes, Hervey%” lie 

turns to Adonis again, “just introduce me, will 
you, to Mrs. Theobald ? ” 

Mrs. Crosbie and Emma fall back into the 
obscurity of the shop, not enlivened by this new 
proof of the innate depravity of men’s hearts. 
Major Hervey prepares hiipself with zest for his 
favourite employment of character-blasting. 

“ Mrs. Theobald is the wife of a Mr. Francis 
I’heobald; your Grace may have met the man ?” 
His Grace nods. “But is not visits in the 
neighbourhood. Belonj^—ah—rather to the 
dem%-movjdfi.y er-” 

“ So I thought,” says the Duke, with his usual 
habit of frank interruption. “ She hasn’t much 
of the heavy Chalkshire cut about her. Who 
was she, do you know ? 1 don’t remember seeing 
her face about in town.” 

“She was,” says Major Hervey, lowering his 
voice and preparing to wire-draw his subjeet- 
matter—are not numbers of people passing and 
repassing, and must t)iey not all behold him in 
this delmhtful, coufidrisitial proximity to the 
l^ke of Slalta. “ She was, till her maVrisge—• 
since, for aught I know——” 
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. i Stop!” cries his Grace, 

as little OaptimBrabi^n at thiii aioiaent passes 
dowii the street. They have niet already at The 
Ifplly; and MAjorHervey remarks, with disgust, 
*hat the Duke does not address' Brabazon with 
he prefix of “Mister,” Mrhich he so scrupulousiy 
bceords to him»elf. “Just thi man 1 want. 
!3ai» you introduce me to Mrs. Tlieobald! ” 

Captain Drab^iZon can and will, and launches 
forthwith into wai*m praises of Mrs. Theobald’s 
grace and beauty. 

“ Mr, ... Hervey was just telling me 
some stoty or other about her as you came up,” 
says his Grace. “ I’m sure I don’t know wliat 
it was all.about,” 

“1 was merely telling your Grace what Mrs. 
Theobald was,” Major Hervc 3 ^ observes, in 
afiawcr to this pteasariLly turned little speech. 

“Oh! and what w^as she, then ? We shall have 
time for the stoiy, I suppose, before she returns.” 

“8he w'as,” says Adouis, glaiiaing out from 
the corners of his cynical old e^’^es, “in the ‘Leg 
IJusiness,’ your (Jraoe.” 

His Gi'aeo looks stt>li<ll 3 '^ iiK‘\»iiiprohen.sivc. 
It is a weU-kiiown joke among a certain set of 
men in London tliat Adonis Herve^" w^ill take 
any impertiuenco that any man with a title may 
choose to oHV.r liiin ; and tJiis on a sliding scale 
—-the higher the title the grosser the imper¬ 
tinence. The Duke of Malta, who recollects 
this “Mr. . . . Hervey’’perfectly', recollects 
the joke too; and being at. all times given to 
humour of a (piiet and practical nature himself, 
resolves to pla^^ upon Mr. Hervey’s little pfJeu- 
liariU^ now. 

“‘Leg husiuess!’ What on earth do 
mean by that? I’vo heard a man called ‘a 
IVJLr. Hervejs and I dare say you have; but I 
never kno^w the term applied to a woman before. ” 

Major Herve^^ gives a sickly laugh, but he 
turiiH yellow; I W'ill do him the justice to say 
that; he turns yellow. 

Years agi>—twenty, twenty-five yeafs ago, it 
must liave been—a <3ark story gained currency 
in the \vorld about Alfred James Hervey; then, 
as now, nicknamed Adonis. W'^as the story true 
or false ! I who write do not know. A gambling 
scone—a Or if of seventeen, beggared and driven 
to suicide; a court-martial (Adonis was in the 
army, then), some officer of the same regiment, 
not Alfreft^Hcrvey, cashiered. These w^ere about 
as many facts as over became positively known 
to tbe public at large. The circumstance 
occurred the other side the line, and regiments, 
like families, have a knack of keeping their 
untoward secrets to themselves. But from that 
day forth Hervey’s w'^as a name with a cross 
against it. Women shrank from him; men of 
unbWished honour avoided, though they might 
' not drop» his acquaintance. He did not leave 
tlie army; his enemies—stay, I think it was his 
friends>^eaid he had shown finer feeling had he 
. done so. Alfred Hervey possessed the courage 
that oan brave deserved contempt, the moral 
: elastfcd^y that con rebound from open coldness 
or yeil^ insult like india-robbelfc He did not 


leayb the ^ In a certain keiise*?he lived 
lown the story of his youth. And still the 
story has li lied outright. Still his name is 
a name with a cross against it. ‘Alfred 
Hervey! Ah,yes, the Alfretl Hervey, you know, 
who was in that bad cartl business ^-ears ago. 
Wrong mjui cashiered—Hervey, it was said, had 
interest-—just the kind of underhand fellow who 
could wriggle hia waj’ through anything,” 

This, though he belongs to the best clubs in 
London, is the w'ay men speak of him, even 
now. From this you iqay perceive ihe.drift of 
the Duke of Malta’s little pleasantry’. 

I’ha poor wretch, I repent, turns j’ellow. He 
bites the en(l of one of his long dyed whiskers, 
as though for a moment he were minded to 
cliokc himself upon that savoury moi\std. Then 
he gets back all his coolness, all his presence of 
mind, and is Adonis Hervey again --Adoai.s 
Hervey, ia familiar coijver.sation with his friend 
tlie Duke of Malta, observed and envied by all 
this provincial herd who are passing ana rc- 
pa.«fsing upojj their vulgar lmsinos.s, or vulgarer 
pleasure, along the Uigii Street of Lidliugton ! 

“ Excellent, upon my soul, excellent! Don'l 
know vvlien 1 have heard a bettei; thing ! I was 
alluding to tho ballet, Mrs. ThtbbaUra former 
business; but- ha, ha, Iia, your Grace gave it 
tho wittiest tiu-n in the world. And 
tfx», the shoo tliafc does not fit tho w ife may fit 
the husband. Your (huce, it seems, has met 
this Mr. Francis Tlieobald V ” 

“ Theobald is one of llio best fellow’s in the 
world,’’cries Captain Braba/oa. Every acquaint¬ 
ance honest little Brabazon possesses is sure to 
be one of the best fellows in the world. “ You 
require to know him, certainly; but it’s surprising 
what sterling good there is under all that lazy, 
Dundreary exterior of his.” 

“Verysurpi’ising, I .should say,” sneers Adonis. 

“ Well, I am not acquainted with the man 
ersunally; but I was in Paris at the same time 
e w’as, once, and I know wdiat used to be said 
of him there.” 

Mark, admire the boldness of this, Keader I 
Could anyone but a Hervey come thus to tho 
front again after what has^ust passed? 

“ Pleasant person in his way, it said, but 
a little too lucky> ,Turns the king a little too 
oftem towards the small hours of the morning. 
However, this was only an on dit, I should be 
the last man to say anything to Mr. Francis 
Thooliald’s disadvantage, now that he has come 
into a now neighbourhood.” 

The Duke of Malta stares full into Maji>r 
Hervey’s face. He has eyes like Lady Rose's; 
thf>se opaque-looking, leaden-grey orlls, which, 
more than any other human %e8, Beeme<i 
endowed wiil\«|^^he J^iculty of hara staring. 
“I believe you thoroughly, Mr. Hervey. Fin 
quite sure, if this Francis Tiujobald was . 
w’hat you say, you, would—' 
“I should?” asks Adonis, all smirks and 
courtesy as the Duke pauses. * 

“ Why, Ijold your tongue and back him, to be 
sure. IJow, Brabazon, is our time.*’ 
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OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER i 


Off. 


Apd away walks the Duke, Captain Braba^on 
at his aide, towards the grac^eful white-and-hlue 
figure now not many yards distant, leaving 
Adonis alone in his glory on the libi*ary doorstep. 

I,must have given the reader a very poor and 
superficial idea of the Henley nature if I need 
add that Adonis is in still better temper and 
spirits with liirnsclf than he was five minuter 
ago. Did not the Dtike jest with him in the 
most affable and familiar manner, a credible 
witness listening ? 

Have you heard the last good thing the 
Duke of Malta said to Adonis llervey ?” people 
will ask. People I. “Why, he wij[l, himself, 
repeat the impertinence with honourable pride 
to every soul ho meets wdien he gets back to 
London. If the toe of a duke’s l)oot were, by 
accident, to propel him over hastiUs I believe 
the construction of Major Hervey’s brain would 
allow him to twist the slight mischance into 
a compliment. 

Ana whether we ourselves happen to admire 
his character or not, we must confess that such 
a man goes a very long way indeed towards 
being a philosoplu r, 

CHAPTER XXX 

“NOTUIKO IS AGAINST MY PniNClPLKS ! ** 

Jane is dressed precisely as she w^as on the 
when the Crosbies made her accpiaiiitance in Spa; 
the cheap little striped muslin, tlie bla(;k lace 
scarf, the blue gauze bonnet made by herself— 
all is the saine. 

But whatever she may happen to wear, mag- 
niticent silk, or plain browm holland, or twenty- 
five franc muslin, there is always something in 
the walk, tile gait, the nameless airy grace of 
Francis ThoobaUrs actress wife which, to dis¬ 
criminating eyes, marks her out as not belonging 
to thiit small and whaleboiitHl section of the 
world which is called “society.” The Duke of 
Malta, no unpractised judge of feminine charms 
(though frigid as ice to the Chalkshire beauties 
generally),^deteets this something at a glance. 
The Duke oi^Malta also decides that the blooini ng 
girlish face is as fair a one his eyes have rested 
on for many a long day; and even before the 
formality of an introduction is gone through, 
resolves to accord this Mrs. Theobald, vrhom 
“ the neighbourhood will not visit, the honour 
of his ducal and most serious attention. 

She stops, seeiTig that Captain Brabazon 
means to speak to her, and her voice, and smile, 
and frank untrammelled manner, complete his 
Grace’s conqtiest. 

“I haven’t seen you %r eve|Mso leng. You 
seem to have forgotten your w’-ay to Theobalds, 
Captain Brabazon ? ” 

Little Brabazon explains that Iso has been 
spending the JLast few days in London, but has 
now returned for the great sporting event of the 
Ohalkshire year. “ You are going tp the races, 
of course, Mrs. Theobald ? ” adds ; the Duke 


all this time standing, hia leaden eyes very vPide 
open, w^aiting to be introduced. “Then I hope 
you will do us the hemour of coming to lunch in 
our tent? The Coloi^ is going to send ycu 
a formal note of invitation on Monday, but iseaii- 
time you will m;omiso me, won’t you, to make 
no other engag^ient ? ” 

“ There is no other engagement I could make,” 
cries »Tane in her blunt way. “Who else in 
Ohalkshire bnt.your people would ask me ? 

I shall be delighted. Only miiid* my Sister— 
you kfiOAV who she is? Minnie Arundel, of ‘Tlie 
I^>yal’—w’ill bo wdih mo. If you ask rno you 
must ask Min too.” 

Captain Brabazon says e\ cry thing the occasion 
requires respecting the pleasure Miss Minnie 
Arundel’s presence will confer upon liinisclf and 
his brother olficors. Then, turning to the Duke, 
he introduces him to Jane : 

“The Duke of Malta, Mrs. Theobald.” 

Jane blushes violently—that loveliest rose- 
pink blush of licrs — then gives J^idy Rose 
(lolight.ly’s brother about the very coolest nod 
his Grace has ever received from a^voman during 
his life. Brabazon, not altogether unsuspicious 
of the bad blood existing bctvi'cen Theobald's 
wife and Lady Rose, interprets botli nod and 
blush aright, and displays more tact than could 
have been expected of him by S])caking to Blossy, 
and thus causing a diversion. The Duke follows 
suit; and, stooping, requests Miss 'I’ln-obald U> 
accord him the favour of a kiss. 

“ Ugh! ” cries Jilossy, w^rinkling her nose into 
a grimace expressive of profoundcst disgust, and 
clasping five small fingers tight, a(^ross her lips. 
Then, Brabazon plciuling in his turn, the little 
witch turns to liim, and bestows, not one, but 
half-a-dozen kisses upon his smooth pleasant- 
looking face; glancing disdainfully the while at 
the Duke, as though to make her preference 
for his rival mrire unmistakably clear to his 
UTiflerstanding. 

“Your little daughter has learnt the. first 
great lesson of her sex already, Mrs. Theobald.” 

“ 1 don't know what you mean.” 

The Duke repeats his remark, wdiich, like 
most remarks, does not gain in brilliancy by 
repetition; then, finding that Mrs. Theobald 
keeps silent, enlarges upon it. A woman’s first in¬ 
stinct is to make men miserable, if she is pretty. 
Little girl, as pretty a little girl ae ho ever saw 
—eyes, complexion, hair, the very colour he 
admires—but a coquette, evidently an arch 
coquette by nature. 

** The child shows her likes and dislikes, as 
I do,” says Jane. “ She takes to people, or slie 
doesn’t take to them, from the first, and never 
changes her mind afterwards.” 

“And do you never change, either, rMrs. 
Theobald?” 

The Duke throws the tendcrest expression he 
is master of into his voice—he is a common- 
looking “ horsily’’-dressed young man of five 
feet four or five, with an unwholesomej reddish 
complexion, the lack-lustre, Beaudesert eves, 
a thick, short-let neck, and figure of -corpulent 
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dinieTisions—and as she listens, some of the from my heart, Jane’s first instinctive answer 
seventy in Jane’s face would be an «Ugh,» like Blossy’t. But she 

^ change a dozeQ times a day. cunnot resist the temptation of seeming worse 
I dislike people furiously in the morning, like than she is; of displaying her latest con<j;ue8t, 
them at noon, and begin to dislike them furiously creditfiblo <jr not creditable, full before the 
again towards evening.” - outraged, jealous sight of Chalkshire society. 

, ** Good heavenly what time is it now ? * The She looks at him, the same covert encouragement 
Duke takes out his watch eagerly. ‘‘ Five still in her eyes ; and Captain Brabazon seeing, 
o clock! Mrs. Theobald, has your time for or saying that he so(‘s, an acquaintance to whom 
dislikihgpeoplefuriously bt^gun yet?” he must speak, takes his leave and vanishes 

“H^m! That depends upon who the people down an adjoining street. 'I’he Ihikc of Malta 
ar®*” and Jane are left alone. 

She gives him a relenting look from her blue “ Time for us to he going home, Bloss. Good 
eyes, though her lips still keep stern and grave, evening to you, Duke!” bestowing a little, stage 
and the Duke of Malta knows that the process learnt salutation, half chilling, half friendly, 
of- wasting in despair is not, just at present, upon his Grace. 

going to be added to his experiences. How prettily that word “ Duke” comes frtun 

Do not condemn her too quickly for her weak- her lips! How refreshing it sounds after all the 
ness, Reader. Recollect that among all the fulsome “your Graces” of Major Hervey! How 
complex desires which bring about human charming is her assumption of their equality of 
wrong-doing, none is commoner or more potent station! 

than the seldom enumerated one of desiring to “If you are going homo on foot, Mrs. 
seem worse than we are. How many men anil Theobali, let me be your escort. Come, conn,‘, 
women can one remember, women especially, don’t say no—part of the way, at least?” 
who have studiously lost themselves by acting “That leaves you a fine loop-hole when you 
down to the standard which the world, justly get tired,” says Jane, relenting altogeihtT. 
or unjustly, has apijortiowed to them ! Jane is “ Well, you may come part of the way, then, as 
not a coquette, save in innocence, as every you have put the request in such a mild form.” 
young, and pretty, and Ligh-spirited woman* And so thej^ start; Jane, poor little fool, 
unshackled by artificial rules of conduct, must walking slower, and with heail more erect than 
be. Her heart, filled to overflowing with its ever! She jests, she rattles on in her wildest 
one passionate love, has no restless craving for strain; her clear, out-ringing laugh startles the 
men's admiration. And as to fastness—well„,if whole High Street of Lidlington out of its 
Blossy be fast, lilossy’s molhor, compared to the decorum. Mrs. and Miss Pippin see them 
school of Loo Childers and Tjady Rose Golightly, coming, and run into Smith, the linen-draper’s, 
may be reckoned fast likewise. But she has had whence they may modestly peep forth through 
a distinct part assigned her to i)lay from the the dresses and calicoes in the windows at the 
moment when Mrs. Crosbio threw her upon young latest Theobald scandal. The Miss Theobalils 
Rawdon’s chivalrous pity on the promenade at meet them, and draw down the blinds of their 
Spa; and she is suftioienily actress, woman, brougham as though they were passing a funeral, 
human, to enjoy playing it with thoroughness. By the time they get clear of tlie town everyone 
If war was to be waged against her, on a grand has met them. Jane’s triutnph, such as it is, is 
and aggressive scale, by the ladies of Chalkshire, complete. And a burning sense of humiliation 
should she not enlist every husband, brother, and self-contempt at her ow n heart is the resuh ! 
and son, willing to enter the lists, for her own 8ho looks abniptly round, after some ultra 
poor little guerilla system of defence? coinplinumtary speech other distinguished com- 

Well, and when anyone of us has once set out panion’s; sl»e secs Lady Rdlse on eve^ line of 
briskly along tlie downhill road, is not our l>a<l his vacuous, vicious face, and becoincs all ali 
angel, opportunity, alw^ays at hand to loosen the once conscious that* sjhe abhors him 1 Having 
'drag from the w'heels of our conveyance for us? an attentive duke beside one witli an audience. 
Rawdoii Crosbie’s bo 3 ’'ish passion has already in the High Street of Lidlington, is such a very 
put but too strong a weapon into Jane’s hanci. different thing to having an affectionate duke in 
And now, at her side, only too ready to bo her the same position, and without an audience, 
devoted servant before men’s eyes, if she wdll amidst unfrequented green lanes I 
accept his devotion, stands the I)uke of Malta! “Don’t you think you have come quite far 
Not, as we have seen, a man personally seduc- enough?” she asks him, with delightful imper¬ 
ii vo, but a man with the purest blood—I speak tiiience. “I do. You know we only stipulated 
genealogically—the purest blood of England in for part of the way.” 

his veins, a man oi>enly sought after, secretly “ Do you moa# to tell me, can you have the 
sighed for by every gentle feminine breast, high cruelty to tell me, lhat you would prefer being 
and low, in Chalkshire. Can Jane resist him? alone?” he replies, in his tenderest tone, and 
If she were aii unmarried g^rl again, a friend- looking with warmer admiration than ever into 
•less, penniless dancing-girl, as she was when her face. » 

Theolqigikrfell in love wuth her, and this ugly “Well, I must sfiiy I’m fond of my own corn- 
little Duke of Malta were to offer her his hand, pany sometimes,” says Jane, returning the look 
namoj wealth in honourable marriage, I believe, with oi^e of ice. 
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;He thkiks that ah© is “ playing cold,” leading 
hkn on by ik little assumed mdmbroncet ixid, 
making ^6 t^knowledged best oountormoye in 
Buoh cashsy begins to talk on different subjects. 
Tl^ is aapecimen of his Grace’s conversational 
;'j€^s^era; 

" - ‘‘Not seen much of Ohalkshlre yet, I sitpposo?” 

'** Quite as much as I ever wish to see.” Jane 
quickens her pace ^little as she says this, and 
keeps Bloesy's smalt^ figure well interposed 
between his Grace and herself. 

“Ah—find it rather slow work, don’t you? 
‘ To bless the squire and his relations, and live 
contented with our stations?’ Not quHe the 
sortnf life you are used to?” 

“I find it excessively unpleasant, I don’t 
know what you mean by * 8low\’” 

Silence during ten or a dozen paces j then, 
“ I am to have the pleasure of seeing you and 
Mr. Theobald at The Folly, on Monday? ” re¬ 
marks the Duke, returning to tlio charge again. 

“You may see Mr. Theobald,” Jane’s lip 
quivers, but the Duke does not notice it. He 
can tell when a woman’s lips are red and full; 
no more. The analvsation of finer traits of 
emotion is not at all in tlie Duke of Malta’s 
way. “ You may see Mr. Tlieobald. You Avill 
not see me. I bavo just been to the post witli 
my refusal now.” 

“Your refusal! Oh, come, that’s all non¬ 
sense. You must chan^^e you mind now that 
you know—I mean, if I implore-” 

“I am not going to dine with Lady Hose 
Golightly,” interrupts Jane, flushing up, “cither 
on Monday or any other day. Wo don’t suit 
each other in the least, your, sister and I.” 

The Duke looks considerably taken l>ack fc*r 
a moment or two after this trenchant declara¬ 
tion; thbn he shakes his head philosophically: 
‘ Curious thing, Mrs. Theobald—at least, I don’t 
know whether it is curious, when you think of it, 
hut it’s a fact, that all women kdte each other.” 

“ I am sure 1 don’t,” says Jane superbly. 
“ There may bo women whose actions I despiso, 
l>tit I would not take the trouble, I would not 
atoop to hate them ! ” 

‘ Df cqurse. You.- all say that, and you all do 
hate each'other just the same. Now, my sister. 
Hose, to take an instance at^hazard, Hose always 
seems to me as jolly, kind-hearted a little soul as 
lives. But women detest her most confoundedly, 
on my soul they do ! ’ I don’t know that I ever 
saw any women but Loo Childers who could get 
on with my sister Rose for more than a week.” 

“Itady Itose Golightlyand Miss Childers suit 
each other’s tastes to a ‘t,* I should say,” 
remarks Jane, her small nose well in the air. 
“You must remember I belong to quite a 
different class of life. What^n a ballet-girl— 
perhaps you don’t know I w*as a ballet-girl before 
Imarned—what can a ballet-girl have in common 
with ladies like your sister and her friends?” 

The Dnke’^ great leaden eyes give her a stare 
of it^rtogation. What th^ deu^ is she driving 
at now ? he wonders. Hais been snubbing 
her for crimes of superior youth andTmuty? 


Or is it possible, in these day;^ when jei^usy 
is so nearly an extinct passion^/^t shOlgiiih 
angered by Rose’s^ innocent and pastoral'fittle 
flirtation with Theol^ld ? Well, u this lie ^he 
case, none the worse for him. For a;;|^tty 
woman to be Jealous of her own husl^m can 
never be to the disadvantage of the pretty 
woman’s admirers. 

“Poor Rose !” he goes on presently, hitting, 
with one of a fool’s fine instincts, upon Inst the 
remark most likely to please/ his listener. 

“ What a wreck she is, to be sure! A doeeh years 
ago—when she was your age, Mrs. Theobald--^ 
you wouldn’t believe what a pretty woman my 
sister Rose was.” 

“ Really ! And Miss Childers ? ” asks Jane, 
affecting an air of comjiassionate interest. “Was 
Miss Childers pretty, too, in her youth ?” 

The Duke cannot repress a chuckle. “Her 
youth! If Loo could only bear you ? Well, 
no, I can’t say Loo Childers ever had an ounce 
of beauty, to my ideas. But she had a good 
start, that’s what it was. If a woman only gets 
well away from the post from the first, it goes 
further for her, Mrs. Theobald, you may fiike 
my word for it, than all the features or com¬ 
plexions in the world. It is known that so-and- 
so admires such a woman, and all the other 
fellows follow like a flock of sheep. I’m not that 
sort of man myself,” says the Duke, “I know 
my ow n tastes, and consult no one elso’s. But 
most men only consult the fashion. Well, yo\i 
see, by some fluke or another, IjOo got the best 
start of all.” The Duke gives it in detail. 

‘ * And that made her reputation. ‘ Not admire 
Loo Childers?* the young fools us€*.d to say, 

‘ Why, do you know who says she’s the prettiest 
woman in London?’ And to a certain extent 
the success of her flrst season has floated her 
ever since.” 

“lam ignorant, deplorably ignorant, of every¬ 
thing belonging to the aristocratic world,” says 
Jane, with humility. “Indeed, in the face of 
such high authority, it seems presumptuous in 
me qven to offer an opinion. But if Miss 
Childers was ever the prettiest woman in Lon¬ 
don, all I can say is, I am very sorry for the 
rest! ” 

“Poor old Loo 1 I suppose you know the 
name she goes by in town? Harry Desmond 
gave it her—deuced ungrateful of him, too, some 
people thought—but ’twas several years after 
she first came out, and when her paxi^had grown 
rather unlimited. I don’t know wbetheF it’s 
quite fair to repeat it,” goes on the Duke, 

“ particularly here in Ohalkshire, and now that 
Loo has sown her wild oats, and seems to be 
taking to the church. However, I’m sure you 
are safe. Well, Harry Desmond . . i. * . by 
Jove!”—the interruptioh Is caused by the“ 
Duke’s looking suddenly over his shoulder 
—“by Jove, here are someollibose—-<4d IJd;- 
lington women kgainl” Grai^ make^/ 

frequent us© of exceptionaUy;ungrao6M:>pK^^ 
as he talks. “Why, tb old 
women are ubiquitous! ” 
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. Idling such forcible language, looks 

bacjic over bersltoidder^t^^ and discovers Mrs. 

and ber^ daughter, Lydia (Lydia, the 
eldi^ti plainest, most musical Mias PippUi), 
steawy advi^cing at some twenty or thirty 
^rds^dlstanh Aikl all her ropugtiance to the 
Puke^it might Jbe juster to sayj," all her repug- 
\timoe to the Duke’s attentions—vanishes like 
‘smoke at the sight. 1 should bo unwilling, most 
unwilling, on mv own authority, to state tliat 
Mrs. and Miss Pippin have followed the Duke 
of Malta and Jane of malice prepense. Idle 
^lOngues aver that such little acts of social 
espionage are to Mrs. Pippin as the meat and 
drink of daily life. But then, idle tongues speak 
sometimes of Mrs. Pippin as the Amateur 
Detective of Lidlington, and even go so far as 
to call her pleasant villa house—with the flowers 
on the landing, and the five o’clock teas, and 
the musical <mughters—^the Private and Con¬ 
fidential Inquiry Office. What, however, will 
idle tongues not say? There are outlying 
labourers’ cottages in the direction of Theo¬ 
balds, and MrB.|Pippin is known to be charitable, 
after a fnigal and admonitory fashion, to the 
poor. 'Who shall say that she is not on her 
road with tracts, or good advice, or oven a 
bottle of inexpensive home-made physic, to 
some fellow-creature in need of succour now? 
Whatever their motive, and whether chance of 
intention inspired their steps, certain it is tluit 
Mrs. and Miss Pippin did follow the Duke and 
Jane straight out of the town of Lidlington, 
have followed them, bit by bit gaining ground, 
ever since, and are now almost—for their ovv^n 
Bakes I should hope not quite—within earshot. 

Poor creature! Poor, unfortunate, mis¬ 
guided creature !” says Mrs. Pippin, in her dry 
bid voice, as Jane’s merry laugh rings, wdtli 
a little flute accompaniment of Blossy’s, through 
the lanes. “I beg, Lydia, that you will lower 
your parasol as wo pass them. Quite a mercy 
neither of the younger girls w^as with us! ” 

A minute or two more bring Jane and her 
eompanion to the big moss-grown gates that 
shut out the avenue of Theobalds from the w'orld. 
Here the Duke, by no means to his satisfaction, 
is told he must say good-bye; and here Mrs. and 
Miss Pippin, in spite of lowered parasols, find 
.themselves constrained to hear and witnc«.s the 
following painfully improper parting scene: 

“Come, you small coquette,” says the Duke 
to Blossy, stooping down until hia face is upon 
the ehiid’s level, “ will you condescend to give 
me one kiss before I go ? ” 

And as ho says he takes a dilapidates! 
:^6ebud from the buttonhole of his “ horsey ” 
ekooting-jadret, and ofi’ers it with mock-serious 
;||illari!bry to her baby hand. 

; Aks! no truer daughter of Eve over lived 
ihau Blossy Theofeald. She frowns, dimples, 
takes m rosebud; she kisses the 

, Duke of Malta on the lips. 

“I fcfebttght bettor things of you, Bloss!” 
. ** I didn’t think your kisses were to 

. 


What is there in the world that can not 
botight ? ’’ remarks the Duke of Malta. 

And Jane, mindful of her audience, smiles 
apniovingly at the sentiment. 

This is bad; but worse is still to follow. * ‘ Then, 
I may come and call on you to-morrow?” th.. 
Duke asks, as he holds her slim hand at parting. 
'‘You are quite sure, Mrs. Theobald, that 
Sunday visitors are not against your principles?” 

Jane pauses a inotnent for the Pippins to 
come nearer, then turns her face with character¬ 
istic amiability, full in their direction. 

'\Notkhuj is against my principles!” She 
enunciates this statement with deliberation, 
and in a tone pointedly meant for the gallery. 
'‘^Nothing! Sunday, or any other day, I ehall 
be delighted to see you, Duke I ” 

Mi s. Pippin and Lydia wait to hear no more. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

HOPE OB HRl-IAD? 

Yks, tile turning at the cross-roads is taken; 
but, did Fate will it, poor Jane’s steps would 
only too quickly re-travel the road, even yet- 
Her tierce tragedy mood of the morning has all 
effervesced into farce—lis many a tragedy mood 
of hers has done already; and long before she 
has tinished dressing for dinner she is longing 
for Theobald’s return, with a heart humble and 
penitent as a little child’s. 

“ Y(»u are young, you are fair,” says tin 
pretty face—her best friend—that looks back 
at her from her looking-glass. “What has 
Lady Rose Oolightly, what have all these 
women who condemn you and who envy you, 
to do, in reality, with your life? What are 
Lady Rose Golightly’s charms by the side of 
yours ? Win back your sweetheart ”—to Jane’s 
mind Theobald is her sw'cetheart still—“ not by 
scenes of upbraiding and jealousy, but by your¬ 
self. Make yourself doubly fair for his return, 
smile at him, love him ; and defy all the dukes’ 
daughters in England to lure his hqifcrt out of 
your hands ! ” » 

She dresses lu^rself in white, as Theobald likes 
best to see her, a knot of ribbon of his favourite 
colour in her hair. She puts on Blossy’s best 
embroidered frock, and, immensely to Mias 
Theobald’s satisfaction, a bewitching new mir 
of pink Morocco boots ; she brushes the child’s 
yellow hair into the softest little w^avy curls 
around her baby neck. 

What a pretty |>icture they make—I write 
this, but Jane’s >;^inity endorses it—the mother 
of nineteen and her daughter! How she can 
imagine Theobald looking coolly through his 
eyeglass, first at one, then at the other, then 
making some enthnsiastie speech, suck as, 
“ That he thinks he has seen plainer people in 
his li|e, takiBg them both together.” A;aa tkevi 
how she will fling her arms round hi%jieiek and 
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for to of tho mornings 

And bo'lori^yen I 

If the terms of peace be that she ^ must 
■apologise for her note to Lady Rose, Jane, in 
this revulsion of better feeling, ki>ows well that 
she will accept them. Apolo^se to Lady Rose, 
win back Theobald to herself, and, perhaps— 
who knows? the idea has been often in her 
njind of late—persuade him to go to LCndon or 
aWoad in the autumn,,and let Chalkshire, Lady 
Rose Golightly, and everything ]>elonging to the 
time which has witnessed their estrangement, 
be like a bad dream, .a tale that is tend, and 
which shall be repeated no more. ^ 

Half'pasi six comes, but no 'fheobald ; seven, 
and no Theobald, jane, with a faltering heart, 
and beginning now to recall liis last words before 
lie left, walks, restless, from room to room, 
followed by Bloss}', wdio is on as high a pinnacle 
of happiness as an embroidered frock, curls, and 
pink boots can place any human heart. Ten 
minutes past seven comes, but no Theobald. 

** And if you please, ma^am, cook says if the 
fish is kept any longer it won’t be fit to dish, 
and is master to be waited for ? ” 

Before Jane can answer comes the sound of 
wheels, rapidly approaching along the avenue. 
Blossy, gladly expetjtant of an audience, shrieks 
‘ * Daaa, mine boots 1 ” and rushing to the front 
door, holds one Lilliputian foot out straight, 
ready for admiration. Jane contents herself by 
])eepiug through the drawing-room window- 
curtains. Such a greeting as she has in store 
for Theobald cannot be given before the servants 
on the doorstep. Her eagerness—her foolish 
eagerness to see him, makes her shy as a girl 
awaiting the coming of her lover. 

The wheels sound nearer; a dog-cart emerges 
through the trees, enters the gateii—a dog-cart 
driven by a servant in the l)uke of Malta’s 
livery, and without Mr. Theobald. A minute 
later, and a note, directed by her husband, and 
to which an answer is requested, is put into 
Jane’s hands. And this is what the note contains: 

**Dbabbst Jenny: 

** Send me^over some evening clothes 
in my por^anteau, my dressing case, U cetera, 
1 shall stay at The Folly tilli Monday morning. 

“ Your most affectionate 

“ N.B.— White ties.” “ F.T.” 

“The groom is W'aiting for an answer if you 
please, ma’am,” says Esther, the housemaid, 
watching her mistress rather curiously. 

Jane has turned, not pale, but ghastly greenish 
white. Never surely, during her nineteen years 
of life, has colour so unlovely marred the carna¬ 
tions of her face before! Nothing of moment 
has happened in reality. No materials even for 
what Theobald terms scene of powerful 
domestic interest ” are here. A husband, after 
leaving home in a huff, stops away for dinner, 
resolves to slop away a day or two on a visit, 
and writes back to his wife for a dress suit and 
white ties. Nothing of moment in reality, but 


to Jane, in her preset high-strung mood* it, 
seems that the gates of paradise have been sud¬ 
denly, brutally, shut in her face, and the gates 
of the place that is not Paradise set open, wide 
as gates can stand. Just that. 

Sue folds the note up, restores it to its envelope; 
then, wonderfully c^m and self-contained in 
m^ner, tells the servant tha£ diimer may be * 
served at once, as Mr. Theobald will not be home ‘ 
to-night, and goes away upstairs, not running 
two steps at a time as is her wont, but slowly, 
heavily, as if she liad suddenly aged by twenty 
years or sc», to fulfil her lord ana master’s bidding.. 

She fulfils it with sci upulous exactitude; pack^s^ 
up an evening suit in his portmanteau—his 
droKsing-case, white ties, all for which he stipu¬ 
lated. Then, as a complimentary wife-hke 
attention, adds a morning suit, moniing ties, 
linen enough to last him a week if it should be 
his sovereign pleasure to stay away so lofig. 
This done, she rings for the girl again, bwls her 
take down Mr. Theobald’s portmanteau and 
give it to the Duke of Malta’s groom, then walks 
to her looking-glass, and while the sound of the 
wheels tells her that the dog-cart is driving 
away, stares with tearless eyes—eyes that feel 
as tliough they conld never shed a tear again— 
at the coltiur of her face. 

What, in God’s name, ails her? She feels 
/,othing of the violent anger that she has felt 
towariLs Theobald a dozen times during the past 
fortnight; she feels no pain of any kind; only 
numb; numb, cold, and just a little sick. She 
has been too long without food ; that’s what it 
is. Dinner and a couple of glasses of sherry, and 
her colour, of course, will come right again. 
And she will spend the evening in looking over 
her finery for the races. And to-morrow the 
Duke will call—lucky, on the whole, perhaps, 
this getting acquaint^ with him just now. And 
on M onday she will put on her mauve silk dress, 
and her Brussels bonnet, and make the Duke 
walk with her, and display his devotion again 
before the eyes of the Lidlington world. Can 
one die because a husband has taste bo vile that 
a rouged and faded face like Rose Golightly’s 
pleases him better than one’s own fresh charms? 
(Nothing about Lady Rose’s French cook and 
excellent wines, and the loo and 4cart4 after 
dinner. Curious, how even the youngest and 
fairest woman will always harp upon the per¬ 
sonal influence of a rival, instead of viewing her 
fascinations from the matter-of-fact or masculine 
standpoint.) 

One cannot die; but on the other hand one 
cannot eat. Jane comes downstairs, holding the 
banister rather tight as she comes, and finds the 
dinner theory a failui^. She can drink the two 
glasses of sherry, and finds herself better, when 
she has drunk them; but food offers a resistance 
to being swallowed, the like of which she has 
only once before e^erienoed since she was bom 
—the time when Theobald lay sick unto dqaih 
at Frankfort, and when, during foyty-eight' 
agonised hours, the German doctors bado her, 
gravely, prepare for the worst. 
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* However, appetite or no appetite, she will 
not break down outwardly, and goes with cour¬ 
age through the pretence of every course; Blossy 
all the time singing and dancing, with the 
crushing unconscious cruelty of her age, around 
the room. Blossy, ii)disorinunate between dukes 
and groohis, has had two triuiunhs this after¬ 
noon : the gift of his Grace’s dilapidated rose-bnrj, 
and the admiration of his Grace’s groom, to 
whom, while Jane ’was packing the portmanteau, 
Bless exhibited her pink boot on the doorstep. 
And now she is singing ami dancing ballets to 
the inhabitants of her own world ... to 
a couple of bluebottles in tlie w’^indow, to the 
sparrows twittering on the branches outside, to 
tW portraits of the Theobald family—w^ho seem 
to be looking down with profoumfer contempt, 
than usual upon both mother and child. Ha)>py 
Blossy! Fated, I think, by temp'rament, the 
leaven of her father’s Kip Van Winkle nature 
that is in her, never to siitrer any very poignant 
pain, mental or moral, while she lives! 

Jane feels in a sort of dual trance : she is 
herself, Jane Theobald, quietly sitting at table 
with Esther, the housemaid, changing her plate, 
and Blossy dancing, and the ancestors glowering 
at her from their dingy frames as usual. And 
all the tinje she is some one totally distinct from 
herself; a woman, with hatred, with des^^vir 
gnawing at her heart, a woman who w atches tiio 
real Jane Theobald with a kind of hard, queer 
pity, knowing that the worst has not come for 
her—knowing, with a shudder for tlie fa^o she 
cannot avert, what that worst is likely to be! 

As the sun goes dow'u the sky grows (»vert:ast 
with leaden mists, and by-and-by a soft dull 
summer rain begins to fall. Fragrant garden- 
scents come up beneath its influence through 
the open windows; the birds, though their 
roosting-time is past, give little low rcji)icing 
chirrups among the trees that overhang 'I’lieo- 
balds. ^J’o Jane all is blac'k. Neither birds’ 
song nor scent of flowers leaches her heart. 
Dinner over, she goes upstairs with the child to 
her own room, takes out the materials that are 
to be confectioned into finery for the races, and 
begins to h)ok over some fashion-books her 
sister sent her by this morning’s post fi'oin 
Loudon. In five minutes’ time books and finery 
are tossed listless^ aside together in a heap 
upon the bed. The sight of new fashions 
generally kindles Jane’s artistic impulses at 
onc»», sets her nimble fingers ready for thread 
and needle. All her jaundiced eyes can see in 
them to-night are a set of idiots, Avitb patches of 
pink, blue, or mauve, stuck on the top of 
impossible chignons over each simpering face— 
idiots with deformed waists, and one Chinese 
fpot^ a-piece ridiculously pointed forth from 
beneath their flounced ancf fur-bclowod robes. 
They make her sick, as the taste of food, as the 
sound of the slow-falling rain, have made her 
wok already. Blossy begins to sing the “I’en 
Little Nigger Boys,” a melody Mias Theobald 
has lately acqpireJi, and which she goes through 
with conscientious vigour from' the first line to 
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the last. Jane shrinks from the merry shouting 
notes as thougli each were a blow, and rings for , 
the nurse-girl to take the cliild to bed. Mamaey 
is tired, hfis a headache; Hannah will tuck 
Blossy in and hear her say her prayers to-night. 
After this slie goes downstairs; w alks restlessly 
up and down the gloomy drawdng-room for 
a W’hilc; then wanders into the adjoining 
hreakfast^oom, takes up lu?r ]>lace In-side U»e 
window, nnd sti^^uds there, long, blankly gazing 
out into the darkening silent garden. 

She is ill the real, not iTie speech-making 
or “high falutiir” tragedy now; the dull, 
apa1.heti(?, tearless tiu'mxI, when any excitement, 
any stimulus from willumt, amr nnconneetod 
with our ow'n immediate snrrovimlings, eoiues as 
a deliverance (a moo<l which 1 have alwa\‘s 
thought must be the dangerqxiint, or ei'iine- 
engendoring moo<l, beyoiKl all otliers, of our 
poor frail natuj'c.s). An artist, at such a jniss, 
may find safe relief in (‘xprossion. If Jane wci c 
on the stage still, with what inimitable gr.o^e 
might nut her jealous heart goad her into 
pirouetting to-night ! in the diimh, pent in life 
of ordinary rmui and women there ai-e no sudi 
legitimate safety-valves. fSlie tVeU she must 
do sometliiijg- speak to somebody ; roust act, 
move, get away from herself. The thought 
of sleep, or rather of wat(;hiug, in this big 
lonely house, and listening to the rata at 
midnight—she lias had plenty of experience 
of such wat(fiiing during the last fortnight 
—is intolerable to Iut; y(^t slu< must hear 
it all. And to night it will be waitehing 
fur the morning only; nut., as it has biM.>n before, 
for 'riieobald. No scene, eilht^r of anger or for¬ 
giveness, to lo(>k forward to: only the dawn of 
anolhei- day of scjiaration—of another day that 
he will spend at Lady Koso Golightly’s side. 

Yet she must hoar it all! 

“Must? And why must?” cries out her 
heart, suddenly recovering from its lethargy. 

“ Why, with youth and beauty still to the fore, 
mope through such an existence as this (sold and 
unloved and neglecb.-d one that she sees opening 
before lier? Why not return to tlie stage, and, 
at least till slm is thirty years ol<^, No 

fear of coldness or neglect there, ’riio public is 
n(»t Lidlingtoii socicily ; the public i.s not Francis 
Tlieobald. Ah, and would not any admiration, 
any notoriety, be better than .sm.h a lift! as 
Ciralkshire is likely to oflVsr her? Why, even 
the Duko of Malta ...” 

A ring coim\s at tlie front-door bell just at 
this culininating-poirit in her moditatioris, and 
Jane’s heart lieais violently—beats with a sensa¬ 
tion which i scai-ce know xvhether to class as 
one of hopii or of dread. “Sunday or any other 
day I shall be dclightcjd to see you,” she had 
told the Duke at parting. Is ho taking her at 
her word already? A man’s quick step sounds 
in the hall, approaches along the imssage; the 
door leading from the drawing-itiom opens, and 
in the shadow^y half light slio recognises, not the 
vacuous red face and corpulent dimensions of 

the Duke of Malta, bub Kawdon Crbsbie. 

?■ 
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CHAPTER XXXn 

TIM SBORET OE JANB’S MPE 

The servant follows with a lamp, and Rawdon 
aees j'ane’a face advancing out of the gloom, un¬ 
smiling, but with a look of kindly surprise 
better than any set smile of welcome, to meet him. 

“Bring in tea at once, Esther,” she cries. 
“Mr. Crosbie, you find me all in darkness. Pm 
alone'; Theobald is dining out to-night, and 
I forgot liow late it was, I hoj>e, in common j 
charity, you will stiiy and drink tea with me?” 

She shakes his hand w-armly, but her 9 w^l 
hand is deathly chill; there is an evident flurry 
and want of ease in her manner, and Rawdon 
Crosbie looks at her narrow'ly. 

Has anything very dreadful happened ? ” he 
asks, as soon as uxe servant has left them alone; 
“has anything very dreadful happened, that 
you have none back to calling mo ‘Mr. Crosbie’?” 

“Oh, thousands of things have happened,” 
Jane answers lightly. “I’ve got news of all 
sorts to tell yon. it you hadn’t come, I meant 
to have wrritten you one of my lovely epistles. 
I’hefortnight exiiircd yesterday, you know, and 
I was just beginning to think you had forgotten 
about the races. Min is coming do%vn on Wed¬ 
nesday for the day, and Captain Brabazon has in¬ 
vited us to lunch*with them on the course. And 
Rawdon, my dear boy— don’t lose your breath— 
but his Grace the Duke of Malta is in Chalkshire, 
and he and I are tremendous friends already.” 

“ The express leaves Xjidlington at nine forty- 
five,” remarks Rawdon, “and it is about nine 
now. If I hurry I shall be in time for it. 
Good-night, Mrs. Thooliald.” 

“Good-night, before you have said ‘How do! 
you do ? * Why, you don’t mean to say you arc 
going to Woolwicii to-night ? ” 

“ I am going back by the mail at eleven,” says 
Rawdon ; “ at least, 1 intended to do so. I ran 
down, hoping to jiav you a visit of an hour or 
so, Mrs. Theobald ; but, under existing circum¬ 
stances, I see I may as w^ell be off at once. 
With the Duke of Malta for your friend, W'hat 

room can there be leftrforme in-” 

“My aff^iigtionB ? ” interrupts Jane, wMih a 
laugh. “Oh, you don’t kiiow how elastic my 
affections have become—how warm and genial 
my heart is growing to everj^one! . . . so 
you really took the trouble to come all this way to 
see me? Is this a good sign, or a bad one, 
Rawdon? What have you liecn doing with your¬ 
self ? How has the world been using you since 
that evening when I preached you the raeniora ble 
Bermon by gaslight in Maddox Street?” 

She tuks cheerfully, but with too many 
words, with too palpable an efbrt at naturalness 
to be thoroughly natuial—Rawdon Crosbie 
discerns. And how pale she has grown 1—^pale, 
and with what dark rings round her eyes! She 
lodes older by any number of ^cars than on the 
night when tne^ danced the “Grande Duchesse” 
wAtzes, and walked back to the Bellevue 
together, her hand upon his arm, the June 
moonli^t kissing her soft, young, happy face. 


. 1“ . • 

“ I hope yoif think me/k>oking ;^y' b^ 
Crosbie? Vm just in the hi^tiieur for 
ments this evening, so please tell me. eomethia^ 
flattering.” 

“ I think you looking desperately ill,” answem 
Rawdon, wd’th concern be neither mssembles, nor 
seeks to dissemble, in his voice, * “’This bleak 
Cl]alkshii*e air can surely not agree with you? *- 

“ No; that’s just what it is,” says Jane, with 
a short laugh. “The bleak air of Chalkshire 
does not agree ‘with me. 1 was thinking how 
I could best have a change from it at the \'ery 
time when you came in.” 

“And Biossy, does she want change, too? 
And ” (suddenly recollecting the existence of tjie 
master of the house)—“and Mr. Theobald?” 

“Biossy is perfectly well, thanks,” answers 
Jane; the servant at this minute brings in the 
tea-things, and she speaks udth calmness and. 
deliberation; “and Mr. 'Ibeobald too. I told 
j'oii, did I not, that he is dining at The Folly 
to-night? Chalkshire is Mr. Theobald’s native 
air, you see; it is not mine. That makes all the 
difference. Have you been to * any of the 
theatres .since I saw you, Rawdon? llave you 
seen Min in lun* new part? All the papers 
speak highly of her except one, and we know^ 
well enough who the miserable wretch was who 
wjtite that. Even poor good old Min is not 
without her enemie.*?.” 

Then, without waiting for one of her questions 
to be answered, she crosses the room abruptly, 
and seating herself at the ta>>le, begins to pour 
out the tea. 

Never in her life, perhaps, has Jane looked 
fairer than she does at this moment, despite her 
pallid cheeks and hollow eyes. If her beauty 
hitherto has luwl one definite fault, it has been 
in its overflow of health and freshiie.ss. A harsh 
critic might at any time have called it milkmaid 
beauty, without great exaggeration. Paler, 
thiijiner,graver, Jiine luis advanced from beavi4 de 
to loveliness—or so Raw'don Crosbie thinks. 

He watch(?a her, with the lamplight bringing 
out the soft contours of her white ciress ana 
whiter throat and arms, and knows how much 
the madne.ss wliich has overtaken and made ship- 
wTeck of his life has, after a fortnight’s sepafa- 
tion, abated; watches her, and thinks tlmt to 
hold the place in her re^nl De Lansac holds^ 
to be De Lansac himself, Frenehiiian, adventui^r, 
no matter what the man may be—he woultl 

« lay down all that, six weeks ago, made 
value in his eyes. 

“ I was fool enough to quarrel with my dinner 
to-day,” cries Jane, in her usual unromantic 
style, “ and I am going to make up for it now. 
I hope you are bread-and-butter Imngry^ It 
seems our fate to eat odd kind of meals 
together,” she goes on, as Rawdon takes Ms 
place beside her at tl^e tea-table. 
remember our supper that first night at 1S|«, 
and how locked you were at having to eat 
with your fingers? Ah I I have risen the 
%vorld since then, I cau oSex yxm A wiite^and- 
gold plate, and a real silver teaspoon 
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plates and real silver 
teaspoons are sneh essential conditions of enjo}’- 
tnont,” says Rawdon Crosbie. 

■ “ Wo spoilt a very jully evening, I must say, 

though you were in such a queer temjier. Do, 
you remember how angi-y you were when I told 
you not to tr&d on your own toes, and to take 
De Lansac's dancing for your model ? Do you 
rebiember the girl in white-and-scarlet you so 
nearly fell in love with ? ” 

‘‘ So very nearly,” answers Raw'don. *‘ What 
a blessed thing it miglit have been for me if 
i had asked her todaiK;e, as I intended ! ’’ 

Perhaps. I can never go into the might-j 
h%ve-beens of life. Tiie facts as they are are 
enough for me—ratlier too much, just at present. 
If I hadn’t left the stage, I might have been 
a second Taglioni by this time.” 

''Heaven forbid!” says Rawdon, hastily. 
“I mean, how much better it is that you should 
bo—what you are 1 ” 

"You tliiiik so. Taglioni made heaps of 
money; and money, my dear child, money is 
everything. As the Duke of Malta says, wliat 
is there in the world that money can't buy ? 

"And has it got to your thinking with the Dukfi 
of Malta’s thoughts already, Mrs. Theobald?” 

"Of course. Whore is the good of having 
noble aofjuaintance if you don’t try to Jjfiso 
yourself to their standard ? ” 

" I must remember that sentiment of voiirs. 


this is no answer to my question. HoW are 
your prospects looking ? How is your engage¬ 
ment—how is everj'thing at home getting on ? ” 
"My prospects,"” says Rawdon, "are that, 
baning accidents, and if tlie usual death-rate of 
our regiment prevails, I may boeomo a captain 
by the time 1 am five-and-forty. Mj^ engagement 
is broken ofT, and no one at liorne has written 
to me during the last ten days.” 

" Cheerful! And uur friend with the eyelids, 
Major Hervey, what of him ? ” 

" Our friend, Major Hervey, is staying, I be- 
licvp, at my fatlicr’s. I ought'not to inchuie him 
in the ‘no one. ’ Major Hen'oy writes me charm¬ 
ing little notes of sympathy and admonition, 
which I find very useful indeed—aspi]>o-lightfl.” 

Jane looks at him searchingly. " Raw^don, 
my friend,” slio (Ties in her ineisivo way, "do 
you know that you are jealous of Major llervoy? 
Don’t deny it; don't be ashame<l of it. Yon are 
jealous, and you have a right to be jealous. 
'I’his stuynd lover's quarrel beUveeri yem ajul 
j Miss Marsland would have been made uploiigagn, 
only for him. I saw them together fora minute, 
to day, in Lidlington, and in that minute I 
[ jumped to my own coiudusions. Major Hervery 
intends that Miss Marslaiul shall he his wife.” 

"I have not the slightest ooncein with Major 
Hervey‘s intentioits,” says Rawdon, in a U»iu; 
that he by tu» means suceceiis in rendering 
indill'erent. "Miss Marsland is as free as air 


The next time I talk to anyone with a-titleto choose or aeeept whom she will. She 1ms 
Lady Rose (hJightly, for instance—I try rejeclcd mo, and for me that is surtioiont.” 

to put it into ymictice.” ‘*]MisM Marsland rejected yon? Yes: but 

No want of colour is in Jane’s checks now. did you tell her the truth ? J>id you ayMilogise 
At Lady Rose's name the hlocxi rushes witli liumljy, as I advised you, for being in such bad 
painful vividne.ss over her face and throat, coiupany that night at Wilcotiks's?’’ 

"Ijady Rose is—a very fitting sister for the "1 told Miss Marsland the truth about the 
Duke of Malta !” she remarks quietly', Imt with past, tho present, and, as far as 1 mss able to 
a curious quiver of the lip. "What were Ave look forward, the future; and on tho strength 
talking about? Oh, tho white-and-scarlet girl of that truth she rejected me.” 
you so nearly fell in love with at Spa, Let us "And yon arc con ter j ted that it shoiiM be so? 
keep as long as we can to pleasant subjects—^to Y(ui are happier in your mind now that you 
any subject that is not Chalkshire ! First, have broken with everylKaly who cares for yMu 
though,” she puts out her hand and lays it in the world ? ' 

kindfy on young Rawdons wTist, "I want you "I am singularly ha]»Dy this evening, Mrs. 
to teU mo a little about yourself. How are your Tlieobrdd, And 1 liope 1 liave not Jiroken quite 
affairs getting on, Rawaon ? Badly, I’m afraid, with everydiody w<Uo cares for me in the world I ” 
as you nave not cut me.” " You arc a foolf'’ says Jane, a little sadly^ 

"On the contrary, ”aiiswersRawdonprr>mptly, "It seems to me, sometimes, that every man 
" my affairs are getting on a thousand times and woman on the earth is a fool, Wliat wo 
better than I could have hoped, inasmuch as y*ou can’t have we want; what we can have we don’t 
have not cut me ! As I walked up in the rain care for.” 

from the station I was in fear and trembling, "Then our best wisdom is to apply to ourselves 
Mrs. Tbeobald. I hardly dared to ask whether tho French axiom,” remarks Rawdon; " ^Qvmtd 
you were at home, it seemed so unlikely that onnapascequ'miairne^U fu'nlawierc^qu'ona,^** 

you would be go^ enough to receive me-The words are not out cJ his moutli before 

** After being blackballed by the Lidlington Jane bursts into one of her wildest laughs. 
Crd^uet Club, do you mean ? If you knew how^ To talk sentiment, as Rawdon has alre^y found 
iightiy that weighed on mo!—and it was all tohiscost,is,atalltimes,totreadontbm»5esticei 
l^QSsy’s fault. Don’t you remember the dirt with this least sentimental of God’s crej^ures. 

t felt it just a little, }>erhaps, when your " I think if I was dydng it would make me 
tnampna’s note first came. Oh, it was a very laugh to hoar you talk Fronclt! 'Co qu’ong 
.civil' ndte^ l^wdon. You needn’t fire up about amie! Ce qu’ong a! ’ I wonder why all English- 
I doti^t think I should mind it much men have such a ridiculous accent ? ” 
if j^wiM* set in a pillorjr and pelted now. But "For the same reason, probably, that they 
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kno^v nothing about tiounces and bonnets, and 
troad on tlieir own toes when they dance,” says 
Rawdon; his old animus on tlie subject reviving 
on the instant. 

**Probably,” remarks Jane, coolly. “Well, 
these things are their misfortune, not their 

fault. It is not given to every man to be-” 

“A Monsieur lio Lansac, perhaps?” suggests 
liawdon, as she hesitates. 

In a second licr ffice grows grave. “ You are 
(juite right there,” she replies. “ It is given to 
few men, indeed, to Ixi a Monsieur de Lansac. 
Oil, how good it is to ht^ar Ins name—to ttynk 
of him only, in tliis horrid place, among all this 
horrid Chalkshirc respectability! ” 

Yes, that is a theme on which you are 
always Wf'irin ! ” Rawdon exclaims, bitterly. 

‘ ‘ Warm ? I should think 1 was warm! If you 
only know how and why I first got to care for 
])e Lansac! I was near telling you once, that 
evening whcn’^—she turns her head a little aside 
—“ when Blossy found my silver amulet in your 
pocket. You remember V ” 

“Yes, 1 remember,” says Rawdon, fixing his 
eyes coldly and sternly on her face. The 
amulet I had the folly to rob you of! -the 
treasure which, as M. do Lansac^s gift, was so 
inexpressibly precious to you! ” 

“ ‘ l)e Lansac’s gift I' ‘ IiH-xpressibly precious! ’ 
What nomsonse are you talking now?” cries 
Jane, looking up at him with her unabashed 
blue eyes. Did I over tell j^ou the locket was 
l.)e Lansac’s gift, pray?” 

“I believed—certainly T believed, from the 
value 30 U put upon it, that it must be so,” 
answers Rawdon Crosbio. 

“ Then you believed wrong. See what comes 
of being over-wise. Once, long ago, I lost that 
locket from my chain—it was in Paris —and Do 
Ijansac was with us. Well, I never was so 
wretched about any tiling in my life, and when 
we got it again, bjr paying at least three times 
its worth, 1><J Lansac had my initials cut on it for 
me. That is the whole stoi y of my * inexpres¬ 
sibly precious treasure,’ Mr. Rawdon Crosbie.” 

“ I beg ]»ardon, hunrjity, Mrs. Tlieobald. You 
must allow f|/at it was not likely I slioiild be alile 
to evolve the story out of rny^iwii (jonscience.” 

“I don’t know wliat you mean b^' * evolving.’ 
It isn’t likely, blinded witli prejudice as you arc, 
that j'ou should guess any truth about such 
a man as De liansac. You know^ what he is, of 
course? Oh, I rejieat,” cries Jane, “I rep('.at, 
hpw^ good it is to think of him, and of all the 
happj’ daj'^s we spent together, in this wretched 
place! A foreign adventurer—yes,” giving 
weight to every syllable as though' the Pippins 
were still her listeners, “ a foreimi adventurer, 
living about in Ema, Spa, Baden Baden—no 
particularprincii)!os; no particular country; no 
jKirticulai* friends, relatives, ov ccmnections. An 
adventurer; for anything I know to the contrary 
—wltat would* be styled, by people like 3 'ou, 
a chfiva/icr d'indvstrie.^^ 

Rawdon is sihvnt. lie cannot forgot that the 
pos.sible chevalier dHmlmtrie was the intimate 


associate in Spa of Francis Theobald—Francis 
Theobald, who is dining with the Duke of Malta 
to-night; whom everyone in Chalkshire would 
call “ friend,” were they not choked off by the 
legitimacy of the bonds that knit him to Jane 
and Blossy. ^ 

“ But I don’t care a rush for all that,” she 
goes on. “ I don’t care a rush whether people 
are reckoned virtuous or the reverse. If the 
wine suits my taste, I don’t look at the label on 
the bottle. De Lansac saved Theobald once 
from ruin —could a man of the nicest honour 
have done more ? And I shall love him to my' 
life’s end. You wouldn’t care to hear how it 
ned, I suppose ? ” * 

cai-e to near anything in which you are 
deeply concerned, Mrs. Theobald.” 

“ Well, I hadn’t been married six months— 
we were spending the winter in Homburg—and 
one night, or rather one morning at da^reak, 
Theobald came back home and told me quietly 
that we were beggars. He had been at a dinner* 
])arty given by De Lansac at his Mgings, and 
after dinner they had played banco, I don’t 
know the game myself; I bever learnt, and 
1 never will learn, one card from another, but I 
i>elieve there is something in it, isn’t there, that 
is called following your money? Theobald, it 
siiclins, had done this, and had followed it to 
such purpose as to lose everj’^ farthing we had in 
the M*orl(l. I can’t tell you how much that was. 
I was a little fool, just j»ast sixteen. I knew no 
more about money then than Blossy knows now. 
But all was gone, ho told mo ; yes, to our last 
hundretl-franc note.” 

“And in M. do Lansac’s pocket, naturally?” 
puis in Rjiwdon, as she pauses. 

“ III Do Lansac’s pocket, naturally. Theobald 
and he had got intimate during the winter. 
When we first knew him ho lived in the same 
hotel where wo lived ; and after breakfast that 
morning—1 (Jan see it all, as if it happeiied yes¬ 
terday—he came in to visit me. I was alone, 
and Do Lansac put out his hand to me, Englisli 
fashion, as I had taught him, and inquired in 
lus usual friendly way for Monsieur Theobald. 

■ “ I blush, to this day I blush, when I think 
('if my answer,” goes on Jane. “Could he have 
the vileness to pretend friendship for us still?” 
I asked him. From the first hour wo mot him 
he had caused cver^'^thing to go wrong with my 
life. He had nibbed me of my husband, had 
lured Tlu.'obald night after night to the gambling- 
table, mid now that we were ruined through 
him, lie had come here to exult and triumph 
over us in our misery ? 

‘ ‘ Poor De Lansac! He heard me out patiently, 
but with a face white as any stone. When I had 
done, spent all the boiling passion that was at 
mj' heart, and you know—no, I believe you don’t 
know yet--what I can be when my blood is up : 
‘ Madame,’ said he, in his quiet polished w^ay, 
‘I think you are unjust in saying that^any in¬ 
fluence of mine has been want^ to ^vft^ M. 
Theobald the taste for play. As regards the 
money that nominally changed hands last night, 
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he Added, ‘ why the whole thing was a jest, 
a pleasantry. Your husband, Madame, had 
" dined too well, played—like a child, a madman, 
—Imt by good fortune his IrO.U.s found tlieir 
way, all of them, into my pocket, ami I have 
brought them back to him.’ 

And as he said this, he took some small bits 
of scribbled paper from his memorandum-book, 
folded them neatly, tore them across, then finng 
the torn pieces into the fire. That is the story 
of how I came to love l)c Lansac.” 

Jane has moved from the teatable in the 
course of her narrative, and stands now k>eside 
the wide-open window—stands there looking 
out with flushing cheeks, with moistened eyes, 
irfto the darkness. And, as she stands thus 
Rawdon’s suspicions on the subject of I)c Lansac 
begin to waver. 

That she has told him the truth, in the main, 
he never doubts. Jane’s worst enemy would 
find it hard to suspect her of deliberate falseness. 
But is it the whole truth? Watching her fair 
flushed face, Rawdoii Orosbie, -with the self- 
torturing cbvernfess of jealousy, asks himself 
this question. Coidd I)e Laiisac’s generosity 
have t)eeii so purely disinterested? or did she 
hold his heart captive too (in tins easy fashion 
.she has of holding men’s luiarts captive), half- 
uncoiKscious, careless at least, that she was d(,ung 
so, and receiving his ciiivalrous devotions to her 
hushaiid’a interests as a matter c»f courstj? 

“ 'i'iieobald took it all—as ^I'heubaM takes 
everything,” says Jane presently. “‘Ifoziour 
amoi ^ thieves, iiiy dear Jenny.’” Whenever 
Jane narrates she g(}ts dramatic instinctively. 
You would think it was ’.riioohald’s lazy, 
jdeasant, half-sarcastic voice that speaks. 
“ ‘ Honour among thieves. It’s a proverb, the 
liuth of which 1 have often doubled, m 3 " dear, 
but our friend’s example shows that there 
may be something in it after ail. Do Lansac 
considers, evidenth", that we aic bound, as 
vagaV.)onds, 1 ) 3 " a (;onimon freeinasoiny, and gives 
us the benefit of the guild.’ 80 ’fheobald 
tile obligation away at the time. Afterward.s, 
when we got a little better off in the worlil 
again—Theobald has come into one or two wind¬ 
falls, you know, but they’ve all managed to 
disappear in the same way—ho was able to be 
of use to l)e Lansac. If one wrote figures down 
upon a piece of paper we might be quits. But 
1 think one can never cry quits really as regards 
an action like I)e Lansac/s,” says Jane. ‘‘More 
than that, I wouldn’t like to cry it. 1 should be 
very sorry to bo rid of my debt, and all the grati¬ 
tude and affection my debt has brought with it.” 

Her unashamed eyes, her steadfast voice, nay, 
the mere mention of tliat one w'ord, “affection,” 
ni^e Rawdon waver more and more. And still 
he does not yet light upon the truth. It may 
sound 03 niicat par^oxical, to say that the very 
last person men ordinarily dream of being 
jealous .of is—a husband. But in ninety-nino 
cases out of a hundred I believe this to he the 
tni€h. Throughout Rawdon’s rclatiqus with 
Jane—the fiisb five miimtcs in the Spa ball¬ 


room over-—M r. Prancis Theobald has, in truth, 
been a persona g 1 who has never troubled his 
thoughts at all. A clothes-wearing man, with 
a draw'l, an eyegkiss, a couple of inches of brain, 
a general talent for keeping conveniently out of 
the wa 3 "-~this, if he had been obliged to clothe 
his ideas on the subject with words, would 
probabl 3 " have l)con Rawdon Crosbie's aDal 3 "sis 
of Jaiuv.*? husband. 

That such a nonentity, moral and social, couhl, 
after four 3 "oars of marriage, fill a heiirt like 
Jane’s “ fuller than it could hold ” tif passionate 
love, is a contingonev too wildl 3 " remote ever to 
bav’\i crossed 3 'oung iiawtl on’s iinaginaliou. 

“And so 1 hope,” Jane gCM^s on, “1 hope 3 ’ou 
will never mak') spitefvil speeches again about 
De Lan.sac. If you had y>een in a fitti/ig temper 
to 1 islet) I shouUi have told you all this lotig ago ; 
yes, oj) that very evening wdicn B]os.s rescued 
my ])oor old silver amulet out 01 the hands of 
the Bhilistines-” 

‘‘J'he Philib^^tincs being-” 

“Mr. Rawilon Oosbie, aye, for 3 "ou are 
a Fiiilistino. Uawdon, heart ami soul, and you 
will be one t ill 3 "on die, the better lor 3 "OU." If 
3 'ou had ke}»t my locket, some da 3 " or other 
Mrs. Rtiwxlon Crosbio would liavo found it. 
‘Who gave 3 'ou this thing, sir? But I itmat 
upon knowing’ (and now it is Miss Maisiancrs 
V(.»icc that speaks). *Jt belonged to a w'onian 
once! Who was she ? What was she ? Where 
was she?’ ‘My dear, I scarcely remember; 
when I was a lad 1 had so nian 3 " of these trifles,’ 
et ce/cm. And Mrs. Rawdon presents it to one 
of her numerous children to hang round the 
cat’s neck.” 

“ Yes, that is all so likely. It ia so perfectly 
certain that Mrs. Rawdon Crosbie will ever 
exist! In the meantime, Mrs. Tlieobald, though 
you have put the subject aside very dextcrouslj", 

I think you have not told me the romance about 
the locket itself ? ” 

“ Did I promise to tell it you? I certainly 
don’t remember doing so. However, as it seems 
yum loiU have long-winded stories to-night, 

I siipjKxso I may as well set your curiosity at 
rest. Q’o begin with, thSn, thcre’s«uo romance 
at all. It was ojily . . . only the first 

present I’heobahf c*'er made me. I was walking 
along the Strand with him one evening before 
we were manied, IcKiking into the shops, and 
wdien wo got to a jew'ellor’s window he asked 
me to choose wliatever I liked there for myself. 
I wumldn’t have taken any expensive present 
from him; I can’t tell you why—perhaps 
V)ecause I’d seen so much of what expensive 
I>resents came to with other people. But this 
little locket was secondhand, and ticketed 
‘ seven shillings only,’ so I saiii it was just the 
sort of thing 1 w^anted, and he w'cnt in and 
bought it for me,” 

Jane’s eyes are downcast now, her tongue 
falters, her breast heaves. AnfLin this moment 
Rawdon (Jrosbie first discovers the secret, the 
anomaly of her life — she is in love with 
Theobald still! 
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X CHAPTER XXXIII 

MB. THEOSALD FOLLOWS CP HIS LUCK 
Suott, reader, is the real, true, unvarnished 
bistdry of this memorable Saturday evening. 
Half an ]ioui ,|ater young Rawdon, musing much 
on the fatuottr constancy and much on the pain¬ 
ful want of discrimination to be met with in 
woman’s nature, is on his road back to the 
station. Half an hour later Mrs. Theobald 
stands blankly looking out into the wet dark 
night again, not a thought but the miserable 
ever-present one of Theobald and of her own 
coiToding jealousy in her heart. But sucli is 
not the way that histoiy is written by the wise 
heiujs of Lidliugton. The station-master’s niece 
is Mrs. Pippin^s housemaid, or the Theobalds’ 
cook is first-cousin to Mrs. Coventry Brown’s 
Hculliou—one need not be mathematically precise 
the chanools through which i)arochial 
sinall-talk diffuses itself— 

-“That ainall, small, imperceptible 

SuiaU-iallCjWhich cuts like powdered glass 
(3round in Tophana.*’ 

‘*Hawdon Crosbic came down from 'Loudon 
last night, expressly to ciill on Mrs. Theobald— 
licr husband away fi*om home, and she received 
him ! But, then, what can you expect? Mrs. 
Pippin herself ov<jrhoard her say, to the Duke 
of Malta of all men, that ‘ nothing w as agaiiist 
her priuoiides*; and, which made it additionally 
awkward, dear Lydia ^vas obliged to hear it, 
too. Still, Lydia' Pippin is no child; Lydia 
Pippin must be seven-and-tw'onty if she’s a day.” 

“For my part I don’t know what society is 
coming to. A young woman like Mrs. Theobald 
to receive a bachelor’s visit at such an Jiour of 
the night, and her husband absent! ” 

“Mrs. Theobald is in tho habit of having 
bachelor parties in lier husband’s absence. All 
actresses, it is well known, have these free 
maimers! ” 

**Mrs. Theobald*’—tlie story, like a snowball, 
acquiring bulk and consistency as it rolls— 
‘*Mrs. Inoobald gave a large bachelor party last 
night, her husband absent; and, whatever his 
faults, poomoreatiire, one must feel for Fiancis 
Theobald,^ 'Rawdon Crosbiq, and a party of 
young men and actresses (of free manueis) came 
down to it by the express. Sure of it ? Ah, w'e 
liave our information from only too good a source. 
Mrs. Coventry Brown’s Siirah . . .’’and so forth. 

Comii^ out of church, people talk ov(jr the 
latest Theobald scandal in whispers. It roaches 
Mr. and Mrs. Crosbic, It reaches poor Emmy, 
who indeed has the new's “broken” to her, with 
the sort of feline tendwness you may see sliown 
to a disabled mouse, by Adonis llf3rvey. It 
reaches every house in the neighbourh<x>d, 
excepting perhaps The Folly—an atmosphere 
unfavourable to the milk-and-w^ater gossip which 
forms strong meat to the unsophisticated palates 
of the Lidhiigton babes. 

Along tlie primrose paths of The Folly every- 
tiling ^ides at its usual smooth and tranquil 
downhill pace. An opportune acquisition to 


Lady Bose’s little household airived 
the person of a certein well-knoii^ sostewl^t 
too well-known, Loudon celebrity ^Ookmel 
Deamond^n old and devoted friend of Miss 
Childers. * * ‘ Poor Harry Desmond has got a wile 
somewhere about in the world, so people caii't say 
anything spiteful about him and me,” Loo wifi 
declare. ‘ ‘Delightful to enjoy one honest friend¬ 
ship witliout being suspect^ of base matrimonial 
motives ”; and sauntering slowly at Harry 
Desmond’s side among the roses and butterfiies, 
or reclining in the sliadiest of pagoda summer¬ 
houses, while Harry Desmond smokes and tells, 
her the last news from town, right pleasantly 
does Loo improve the shining hours of this Sun¬ 
day afternoon in Mr. Smylie’s absence. 

Lady Hose devotes herself exclusively U) 
Theobald, and if she does not succeed in amusing 
him, keeps him at least from being more than 
negatively bored. Mr. Theobald is exceedingly 
sleepy to-clay, if the truth be told. He w^as up 
late last night. Colonel Desmond and the Duke 
both being fond of a littJe play, and won largely, 
as you will often obsen^ men to win at cards 
when they are letting the best stakes of life 
slip unheeded through their fingers. The tem¬ 
perature of I’he Folly gardens is delicious ; the 
Duke’s cigars are irreproachable; Lady Koso 
poilsessea that excellent thing in woman, a low- 
pitched, soothing voice, and what she says is 
not of a nature to call for any brain exertion 
nvliatevcr, in the way of l eplics. Under these 
favourable conditions Francis Theobald, veri¬ 
table lotus-eater that he is, dreams through the 
hours froni luncheon till dinner-tiaic, unruffled 
in spirit, uiivexcd l> 3 ' any haunting thought of 
to-inc)rrow% or of the domestic jars to-morrow is 
likely to bring wdth it. 

He has, by nature, the fatale.st short mental 
vision with which mortal was ever endowed. It 
is not that he will not look; the man cemnoi 
look beyond the present moment. He has 
drifteti into this friendship, flirtation, intrigue 
—call it wdiat name you will—w'ith Lady 

Rose, not caring for her; caring for Jane in his 
heart, as he has always done; but won by the 
French cook and round games, and the absolute 
dulness of Theobalds, and the necessity 
(nccessitj^, that has brought many w'orthier men 
than he to grief) of doing something with one’s 
evenings. And now% not knowing what he 
risks, not seeing whitlicr he g<X!sS, oehold him 
<lrifting fai ihf?r ii.nd fiirther still! 

Jenn^^ lost her temper, both of them lost JLheir 
tempers, about that ridicnlbus ii(.)te yesteiday; 

I lie way Lady Hose received it, Theobald at her 
side, w^as angelic—no oilier wonl befits the 
occasion. Wise for him to keep out of tb© way 
till tho storm blows over, as it mi^t do, like all 
other storms. Poor Jenny ! As it is ^nday,. 
slie will be sure to have' Brabazon, or Dolly 
Standish, or some other young fellow frdm the 
Foit, to,amuse her; and theii she will have her 
finery for tho races to tliirik of, and the races 
themselves, and tlm raee-bfdl oa Wednesday 
, . . . but no; everything uiipleofiaaat wifi 
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lorgpttQti^ Wcdiidsday^or so Mr. 

'(Saobfl^ thilllu. 

At dinzier, the Duke, \yho has been absent the 
best part of the aitemoon, remarks, casually, 
that he vas fortunate enough to find Mrs, Theo¬ 
bald at home'when he called on her to-day, 
** and I am o«^er head and ears in love with your 
daughter, Theobald,'’ adds his Grace, pleasantly. 
‘* S£e has promised to marry mo when she is 
eighteen, and her mamma consents. Do you ? ” 

Mr. Theobald, thus addressed, puts up his 
glass, and with the most perfect e<jnanimity in 
, the world, looks across the table into the l>uk(> 
of Malta’s face: “I consent to whatever my 
wife tells me is best,” he remarks meekly. “ In 
everything connected with domestic matters, 
I look upon myself simply as non-existent,” 

Colonm Desmond, knowing pretty well the ex¬ 
tent of his Grace’s admiration for hirs. Theobald 
—for indeed the Duke of Malta is not over reticent 
in such matters—Colonel Desmond givesTheobald 
a curious kind of look, and turns the conversation. 
Lady Rose and Loo Childers exchange glances. 

At night) the Duke is again a heavy loser. 
When I/ady Rose proposes to Theobald that he 
should remain at Reaudesert till the morning of 
Wednesday, the race-day, it almost aj>pears to 
him in the light of a duty that he shoukl follow 
up his luck and do so. Rut he must, of course, 
go over to Theobalds first, see his wife, and find 
out if her ))laim for the week will be cb‘scon(.*ertod 
by his prolonged absence. 

“Oh, that, of course,” cries Lady Rose, wincing 
in spiint, but with her softest smile and voice, 
“ and if you can only persuade Mrs. TheoV»ald 
to have no better engagcnient and to dirio with 
us to-day, do.” 

So, in the aftornfon, Ljwly Rf>se’s pon> carriage 
is at Mr. Theobald's dis]»osal, and he tlrivos over 
to Theobalds. Jane is not at honic. 

“ Missus have gone out for a walk, and Miss 
Blossy too,”Ksther, the housemaid, explai ns to 1 ler 
master, “and the Duke of Malta is Mith Uieiii, 
sir,”—in rather an awtj-struck tone, this. “ The 
Duke of Malta called soon after M iss RIossy’s 
dinner, and 1 heard Missus say they iniglit as 
w’ell all walk over to Lidlington together.” 

Mr. Theobald receives the inteUigoiKJc with 
perfect sweet tempe^r, just a little rclioved, per¬ 
haps, at being guit for the moment of domestic 
explanations! He impiircs liow Mrs. I'Jieobald 
is, and Miss Blossy? then saunters, whistling, 
his hands in his pockets, into the breakfast-room, 
and writes the following affectionate note, which 
he leaves, folded but unsealed, upon the v.\ l.)le 

“ Dkareht Jknxv, 

“lam thinking of stopxnng at llio Folly 
ti4l Wednesday morning, Explain u liy, Avhoa 
we meet. I shall come over in good time to 
drive with you and Min to the course. 

“ Your most attached husband, 

“ F. T. 

If there is anything to bring me bocik sootier, 
li^sare you let me know. Ho w about persuading 
Min to Btay^ for the race ball in the evening ?” 


Having done which, Francis Theobald feels 
that he has discharged eveiy^ domestic and sodal 
duty that can possibly be expected of him; and 
with the lightened heart that ever waits on 
a conscience at ease with itself, goes back to 
Bcaudesert and to Lady Rose Golightly for 
another couple of days. 


CHAPTER X.KXIV 

. THE ItlCiIlT AKl> U UON*<; OK THTNOS 

AUj grades and sections of Chalkshire society 
go, as we have seen, to the Lidlington flower- 
show : the serious-rniiided ear-ly, the canial- 
iiiindefi late; the halters between ultra-fast and 
ultra-slow, the “Mr. Facing-both-ways” of 
Jolm Runyan, at the intermcMliate hour that 
corresponds with the vague ami neut ral-tinted 
hue of their jdiilosophy. 

Rut as regards the races it is otherwise, 
A clever haiKl may trim even here, but it ina . 
be with a difference. Thus, Mrs. (Jrosbie, while 
disclaiming all prejudice on the score of races as 
racres—has not Mr, Crosbic for years consented 
tc» act as one of tlie stewards?—finds that the 
glare of the chalk soil on the Common has 
a tendency to affect the eyes, and (unless perad- 
venture any persons of title otter her a seat in 
their carriage) makes a point of paying a round 
of distant visits with Emma on the race-day. 
The Pippin family remain at home, and avoid 
subscribing to the fund, on principle, but watch 
the race-gocTs from behind their draw’ing-n)om 
window-blinds, and think no evil of attending 
the race ball in the evening. Mrs. Coventry 
Rr(»wii considtu’s it a duty to giace the course 
woth her pj*c.scn<^e, but Ic^ives qjler the enp mc«, 
a com})romiso the fine drawn delicacy of which 
it w ould bo hard to uv<‘r-prfiise. Tiie absolutely 
impracticably unworhily set not only abjure 
horse-racing itself, but also the vexy sight of 
those who frcqu<mt the unhallow'cd sport— 
strictly keeping within doors for the day, and 
puttiiig up the shiittois of siicli windows as 
command a view', near or di.stant*^>f the Relial- 
througed road. ® * 

; Ancithis is the set to wh icii Francis Theobald’s 
i sisters l^elong. Great, therefore, is the shock 
I occasioiAed to Thomas, the soriou.s coachman, 
w hen, on the moruii»g of August the first, 
this x^articular year of grace 187—, ho receivoa 
orders troiii Misr Charlbtto "J'luAobald's own fair 
lips to harne.ss Diocletian, and bring round eha 
bnxughani ! 1'homas, w ith whom it is a primary 
article of faith that the 6er\ ants in tinworldl^ 
families should have the race-day to themselves, 
and to the quiet onjoyment of beer and skittles 
at adjacent public-hou.sea I 

How'ever, what Miss Charlotte rules, not 
Thomas, a despot in his W'a^, may gainsay. 
R ound comes Diocletian’s Roman nose, a quarter 
of an hour after the order is given, to the Mwi» 
Tlieohalds’ front door, and forth, a minute later. 
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emerge tiie two Mibb Theobalds^ black<robed» 
funoreal-paced, with crape veils concealing their 
maideii faces from the profane eye of man. 

To my brother’s. Q’he shortest road,” 
ejacU'latofi Miss Charlotte, as Thpmas, linger to 
hat, stands inqiiiring—his whole mental nature 
in a state of chaos—as to whi<;h road he shall 
take. ‘ ‘To my brother’s, I say. Are you deaf ?” 

And then away, with blinds closely drawn 
down, the sombre, old-fasluoned brougham starts 
o^—agahi8t the tide of race-going vehicles— 
vans, fanners’ carts, ginger-beer trucks, and tho 
like—so not without peril to shafts and wheels 
and Thomas’s temper, in the direciioii * of 
Theobalds. 

It is exactly half-past ten when Diocletian’s 
melancholy head enters tho great gates from the 
avenue ; and the first thing that greets the Miss 
The<jbalds is the vision of two summer-clad, 
youthful figures leaning forth, laughing and 
talking with resonant cheerfulness from the 
drawing-room window, a small voi<;e witJiin, by 
dint of the volume and spirit with whir.h it is 
executing the “Ten Little Niggtu* Boys,”giving 
the impression of a whole room full of uproarious 
company in the backgnnuui. 

The figures dart away, the “Nigger Boys” 
have died into profouudest silence by the time 
tlio brougham comes to a standstill. But if 
Francis and his wife have any intention of 
deii^drig themselves in this *ipcTi and shameless 
manner to their own-fiesh and blood, Miss 
Charlotte Theobald thanks heaven she has 
sufficient moral courage, sufficient sense of right 
and duly, to circumvent thcii- intentions I 

“ Vuur mistress is at home,” she ass*;rtB, tlie 
moment Esther, the housemaid, opens the door. 
“ Let me out of the carriage;, Thomas. J saw 
Mrs. I’heobald at tiic drawing-room wiiulow as 
we passed.” 

And straight from tho brougham into the 
house and on to the drawing-room Miss 
Charlotte stalks, mutely followed, with <lepro- 
cating stops, with various de4Sj)on<lent/ little 
shakes of the head, by the ohler sisl(U*. 

What an altered house'rheobalds has become, 
after only fcj,ur wc?eks 6f misruio- a four weeks' 
reign of liobeniianisni and anarchy ! Its aspect 
makes Miss Charlotte clioka, ?nid brings tears 
to the milder eyes of Annie Theobald. Ox>en 
windows and doors let in dust, draughts, sun¬ 
shine, and general deterioration as tlicy list. 
The indecent sound of a servant .singing—singing 
over her work—may be heard from the kitchen, i 
A tiny spado, with earth still clinging to it, j 
a garden hat, a battered doll, indications ofj 
a child’s untidy, ungovernessed life, are every¬ 
where. An ohl smoking-cap of Mr. Theobald’s 
is stuck, w’ith a rakish air, on the venerable 
head of Blossy’s fricjiid the Mandariii. Tlie very 
Cupids on the ceiling wear a disBijiated and 
Bacchanalian aspect. Upon the drawdng-room 
carpet shreds of^muslin and ribbon lie thick as 
on the floor of a milliner’s workshop). Odours 
of millefleurs and musk toll still of the “lialf- 
world ” presence of Miss Minnie A riuidel. i 


v** And this is what Theobalds liaa sud^ to!’* 
says tho elder Miss Theobald, throwing back her 
veil, and raising her handkerchief to her eyes. 
“ And brought up to such principles as Francis 
was! In less than five weeks they have taken 
a.s many years’ lawful wear out of the carpet.” = 

“Theobalds, and all belonging to Theobalds, 
Avill sink a good deal lower yet,” is Miss Char¬ 
lotte’s response, * ‘ Don’t waste your tears, Aime, 
pray. You will have a worthier occasion for 
thorn, dopoiid upon it, than a few dozen yards of 
si)oilt cariK t.” 

After til is they relapse into silence, cerenioni-. 
ously standing, each of thorn, as though they 
w(;re in the house of an utter stranger, with Ups 
and eyes set, with clasped hands rigid as stone; 
and at tho end of two or throe minutes* time 
flano makes her a ppearance. 

IShe wears no finory, has copied nothing from 
the simpering fashion - book dolls, after all. 
A will to muslin dress, made up hastily by her 
own hands overnight, a sailor’s hat trimmed 
wdth a band of l>lue ribbon, a pair of neatly- 
I lilting primrose gloves—this is Jan«’s attire for 
I the Chalkshire rac(;H ; just the kind of holiday 
attire who wotild have boon able to afford in tho 
(lava bofon; she over saw Mr. I’licobald, tho 
days w hen an outing with Uncle Di(.;k to iSydoii- 
haiv, or Kpping comprised all that the poor 
little ballet-eliild knew' or could have iiiiaginod 
of possible terrestrial enjoyment. 

Cbarkitlo Tluiobald eyes h(;r fixedly, and with 
cutting niimiteiies.s. An hour spent willi Min, 
who came down by tlie earlie.st train this morn¬ 
ing, detenuin(;d to lose nothing of lier holiday, 
an Iiour of Min’s high spirits and lively heart- 
whole ehattor, has given colour and animation 
to Jane’s face. But the lines of tho face have 
(.‘banged: tlm S(*ft n(.‘S.s, tlie incifable grace of 
earliest youtli have fl(;d from it for ever since 
that ovoiiing, four weeks ago, when slu; onlered 
this very room, singing, laughing, full of careless, 
uudoubiing trust in the future, u])on lior hus¬ 
band's arm. 

A form of iciest handshaking is gone through 
between lii(i sisters-in-law. ’Tberi, eaeli seating 
lierself upon the edge of a chair, and ko(.;ping 
frightfully, um^umpromisingly upright, the Miss 
’rhoobald.s ask afim* their brotlior. With a little 
tlush of the cheek, Jane answers that 'J’luxibald 
has been slaying away from liomo; wheroupon 
Miss Charlotte, w lio know's aecuraLdy wdiort' ho 
is, and how long he has boon ihero, inquires into 
details. 

“ Tboobald is staying at the Folly,” says Jane, 
in a voice of tolerably w’(dl assumed unconcern. 
“Ho has boon over there the last three or four 
days with th<3 Duke of Malta. But if you want 
to see him you will only liave to wait a faw 
minutes. Theobald is to be liere in time to take 
iny sister and mo to the races.” 

A pause; Anne Theobald fidgets with her 
bonnet-strings, glances up at the demoralised 
Cupids, clears her throat, then begins* some 
remark as to “the wcatlier having cooled down 
since tho rain, but-” 
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I tmme here to epeak to Francis on a isfiose 
disagreecMt subject,” interrupts Charlotte, her 
eyes still rivetted on Janets face. ‘*But in his 
absence 1 suppose I must say what I have got to 
say to you alone. Indeed, I don’t know but 
that it is best so. You are going to the races, 
it appears. And to the race ball afterwards? 
So 1 conclude.” • A sniff for every full stop. 
“Anybody can go there who likes. There are 
never any Lady Patronesses for the race biill.” 

“Well, as far as Pm concerned, that is a 
gi'eat advantage,” says Jane, bravely. “ Lady 
Patronesses remind me of Jjadies’ Committees, 
ahd Ladies’ Committees remind me of black- 
balling.” 

•“I should have thought you would require 
nothing to remind you of that! Ahem. It is 
four weeks last Saturday since you and Francis 
entered this house.” 

“Four weeks last Saturday!” echoes Jane; 
bitterly recollecting what new exj)erieiici;H of 
life she has gained during those four fatal weeks. 

“ I said to my brother then, in your presence, 
that as long as you remained in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood I hoped wo should never have cause for 
ainful discussions on any aul >jcet. In hoping this 
was a fool. Mrs. Francis Theobald,” bringing 
out each syllable with cruel stinging euiiihasis, 
“do you, can you, by any effort, should yon 
think, bring yourself to understand the meaning 
of the M ord ‘ disgrace ’? ” 

Forth dashes the mutinous spirit from Jane’s 
blue eyes. “If I understand? Upon my word 
I don’t know what you are talking about. If I 
understand the tncanirig of plain English ? "I’o 
the best of my belief—yes.” 

(“ We have lived in Chalkshire for more than 
two hundred years,” interpolates the elder Miss 
Theobald, plaintively, “and respected by every¬ 
body, high and low. I’m sure wlien poor 
mamma died W'O sent out more than one hiindrcti 
and twenty visiting cards of thanks for inquiries, 
and all the people of tlie humWer class besides.”) 

“ Because if you do, you will want little 
enlightening as to the motive of our visit. The 
Theobalds, for generations past, have borne' 
a good name, and kept up an honourable 
position in this (county. You have lived here 
exactly four weeks and three day.s, and in those 
four weeks aii^ three days have succeeded in 
dragging our name and our honour into the 
mud,” 

“ I! ” exclifims Jane, every nerve in her body 
tingling with suddcji passion. “ I! ” 

“ Yes, you. But if you will hear me to tlie 
end, if you will have the goodness to coramanfl 
yourself, you will find that I do my best to judge 
you righteously. Y<m don’t belong—plain 
speaking in a matter like this is quick sjieaking 

_^you don’t belong in any way to tlie world 

that condemns you here. And I try to believe, 
for my brother’s sake, and from o, sense of my 
obligations as a Christian, I try to believe that 
the scandal you have occasioned has been brouglit 
al^ut partly through ignorance. As a Christian, 
I say, I try to believe this.” 


**Yott are most oonsidarate, I am sura/* 
exclaims Jane^ with quivering lips. 

“ My sister, of course, was for going to the 
seaside—shirking the pain of our position, as 
persons of a certain disposition do shirk all- 
responsibilities, and leaving things to take their 
chance. But I,” says Mias Charlotte, with 
animu.s, “am no coward! I w’ill never shirk 
a trial, however dark, that Providence in 
wisdom may choose to send me. Whatever you 
do, to whatever you may sink, you will still bo 
my brother’s wife. Arid I shall no more think 
myself entitled to disown you than if your 
conduct were honest, your reputation unsullied.” 

At the word “ honest ” Jaiuj Thodbald rises to 
her feet. She rises, stands before her sisterR-in- 
^w' erect, and speaks out her answer thus. 
Jane has great dramatic power by nature. Her 
atlitu<le, lior face, are at this moment really 
line. Every syllable slie utters, though her 
voice is scarcely raised to common speaking 
pitcli, falls witli extraordinary point and power 
on her hearers’ ears. 

“I do not l>eiong to your world, you say, to 
the world of your Cludkshire society! No, ! do 
not. I belong by birth, by bringing up, by 
every strongest atlection T liavo, to the class uf 
poor, hard-w'oi'kiiig p**oplo—strolling actors, 
or(;hestra-peop1e, baJlct-girls, vagahi)nds of all 
kinds. 1 say this with pride. As far as want 
of h 3 'pocri.sy can entitle any man oi' woman to 
the name * lumest,’ my woi hl is an hunester one, 
far, tJian the world of Chalk.'.hire society.” 

A t these fearful words the elder M iss T heobakl 
feels herself actually to shiivel. 8bo has the 
]iarrowest bit of a soul that ever mortal absorbed 
in contemplation of its own gastric imperfections 
possessed; it is not so much intolerant tow’ards, 

I as utterly incomprehensive of t he wants, and 
[ sorrow s, ill m 1 frailties of lives alion to her own. 
I’liat l»allct-girls, strolling ac,(oi-s, and other 
dreadful vagrant creaturt's of the kirid exist, 
Anne Theobald knows to be a fact - a dark but 
uudeniable fa^t. That suu’.U creatures should 
seek to justify llieir existence, feel no shame in 
it, unblushiugly exalt it above a recognised, 

I cleiically • organised, *tri.sto(;ratically - headed 
, county society, literally stuns herj* 

I “ W^e should done much bettor to go te 

Scarborough—I told you so, (yharloite, and 
Mrs. Adams’ lodgings not let! I told you any 
attempt at iiiteHereiice on our part would tie 
worse tVian mseless.” 

“ You always tell me tliat wlmt involves exer¬ 
tion to yourself will be worse than useless, 
Anne,” says Miss Cliarlotte, with an expression 
of verjuice. “ Pray, if we are not going to statid 
by our brother’s wife iu her downfall, who will 
stand by he.r ? What’s the use of kneeling and 
bemoaning our lot as miserable aiiiners in church 
every Sunday, if we abandon the miserable sin¬ 
ners most nearly connected with our owm family 
to their fate ? ” ^ 

Jane’s hice he<iomes as red as fire. “ Really, 
before this agreeable conversation goes any fur¬ 
ther, 1 think 1 must beg for a little enlighten- 
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, taix^ yoix tspMi of Buoh relish. In what 
Odists my ain? What is my ^dishonesty^ of 
conduot ? V What is the ^ scandal * I nave 
ocqasioned in the neighbourhood ? 

The muscles tq^ikI poor Anne Theobald’s 
duBt'Coloured lips twitch convulsively. **We 
are sorely chastened^ but wo, should have 
accepted the chastisement humbly/’ she 
remarks. ' “We should have done better, far, 
to go to Scarborough! ” 

“ What you ask is natural.” says Miss QJ^ar- 
lotte, addressing Jane with cold equity. “ I wish 
to be just to all men. I will reptifit to your face, 
verbatim, what is said of you behind your back. 
In the first place there were the discreditable 
circumstances attending your meeting with 
the CrosbioB, in Spa. That stamped you to 
begin with. Next came your intimacy here 
with young Uawdon Croshie—at that time an 
engaged man—though unvisite<l h 3 ^ the ladies of 
the family. You were then seen with him, 
I believe with some person of your own con¬ 
nection, at a public supper-room in London. 
And then you were blackballed by the Lid ling- 
ton Croquet Club.” 

Anne Theobald’s lips again murmur forth 
something. But the words “ Mrs. Adams ” and 
“ Scarborough ” are alone audible. 

“ On Saturday evening last, Rawdon Crosbie 
came down from London, and (not going near 
his own people) visited you, here, between the 
hours of €)ight and ten, your husband absent. 
It. is also said the I>uke of Malta is becoming u 
constant Adsitor at your house.” 

Miss Charlotte pauses, a little out of breath. 

“But still, of what am I accused ? ” asks Jane, 
not moving from her position. “All this I take 
to bo the prologue -the opening ilourish. Of 
what am I accused ? ” 

“You are accused of conduct unbefitting your 
name and our brother’s station ! ” cries Anne 
Theobald, for once in her life startled into 
decision. “And 1 did think yon Avould have 
received our visit in a better spirit—we, avIio 
have never had the carriage out on a race-day 
before .... sure Thomas must have 
thought of 'upor Mamma as he drove us along— 
. but of course we know that tb3re is such a thing 
as Higher Duty. Any one of the actions my 
sister has named is sufficient justification to 
Society for its verdict on you. No one ought, 
no one could, Ansit a woman setting public 
opinion at nought as do.” 

“No one does Adsit me,” says Jane, coolly. 
“ Society has told me pretty plainly tliat I don’t 
>>elong f o it; I ask to be jiiclged by sorathing a 
little ni^her than Society’s opinions.” 

“A Sttle higher,” gasps Anne Theobald, 
faintly. 

“ Yes, a little higher. I ask to l>e judged by 
the right and yi'oiig of things. In the world 
I come j&potti may be lax, wo are lax of con¬ 
duct, most of u‘B, and we know it. But what is 
wrong for one is wrong for all. What is right 
for one is right for all. We don’t shut our eyes 


in some oases and open hi 
ladles and gentlemen by birth, mu* 
masters, have, it seems, a sliding scale—a 
sliding scale,” cries poor.Jane, “of vi^iie! 
What was my first sin against Chalki^re 
respectability ? That I was not a certain dilapi¬ 
date old foreign prineesa that, Mrs. Crosbie 
wished to scrape acquaintance with at Spa. 
My second ? That I and my sister, an 
actress, were not ashamed to be seen at a 
supper-room in London, where Mrs. Crosbie was 
not ashamed to be seen herself. My third? 
That the Lidlington Croquet Club blackballed 
me! The Lidlington Club that, they say, has 
long striven in A'^ain for the honour of having 
a Lady Rose Uolightly amongst its members. 
And this is justice?” 

She laughs, a scornful miserable little laugh 
enough, and the elder Miss Theobald rises from 
her chair. 

“ I think you might have spared us this,” she 
cries in a trembling voice. “ Dispute the first 
principle of morality—call wrong right and 
right wrong if you choose. You njiight at least, 
I think, abstain from maligning the society you 
haA^e outraged.” 

“ Atid I,” says Miss Charlotte, laying a thin 
hand on each of her knees, “ I think it would 
be much better, Anne, if all this useless talk on 
abstract subjects were left on one side. What 
justice is there in the world, I should like to 
know ? None! There’s a law for the rich and 
a law for the poor. A law for men and a laAV 
for AA’omen. A law for the well-born, a law for 
those Avho are not. We are as much hj^ocritt^a 
here in Chalkshire as anyAA hero else. Ilut all 
that has nothing to do with tlie common-sense 
of things. I will not talk goody talk on a ques¬ 
tion that 1 know to be one of expediency. Lady 
Rose Oolightly may do as she chooses, and float 
still, as she always has floated, because she is 
Lady Rose Golightly. If you,” turning harshly 
to flane, “continue to act as you are acting noAV, 
you’ll go to the Dickens ! Take my warning, or 
leave it. I have fulfilled my duty; and I am 
ready to stand by you if I can. Anne, we may 
return home.” And with a more vigorous sniff 
than usual, Miss Charlotte Theobald starts to 
her feet; then, follow ed closely and in silence 
by the elder sister, moves towards the door. 

With her heart swelling until the sensation is 
one of agony, Jane stands and watches them. 
Harsh, unwomanly, unpitying thpugh Cliarlotte 
Theobald may be, Charlotte Tbeoliald’s ut, she 
feels, the one human hand outstretched upon 
tins earth to save her. And she half yearns to 

f rasp it! Miss Theobald’s cold platitudes did 
ut kindle her into fiercer rebellion: the coarse 
sincerity of Miss Charlotte’s “ You are going to 
the Dickens! ” has all hut pierced her heart. 
“I—I am sorry Theobald is not at home/’ she 
cries, a visible tremor in Her voice. 

“I am sorry for it, too,”says Charlotte, with 
bitter emphasis. “T am sorry your husband 
does not keep at home. Excuses enoUgh are 
made for his conduct by the world t net jby me. 
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v Plaoed i^. jroa^^ $m you are/ 

.fiay-^thpugh I kaow I stand alone in my 
Francises aiii is the creator of the 

At tb^ words, words probing to the bottom 
that hidden, oruellest wound under w'hich she 
languishes, Jane remains mute; the colour 
leaving her 6heek, her eyes fixed intently, 
piteously, u^n Charlotte Theobald's hard face, 

* * Don’t—don’t say anything against Theobald, 
please,” she falters out at last. 

Oh, I say nothing against anybody,” 
answers Charlotte, tartly. “ I couline myself 
to facts. Lady Kose was the ruin of his youth. 
All the world knows that. After Lady Rose 
Bf^udesert jilted him, Francis never caied 
a straw again for his family or his honour, or 
what.became of either. She will be the ruin of 
him now. Men never outlive these idiotic sorts 
of infatuation ! ” cries Miss Charlotte, with an 
angiy sniff over the generalisation. 

“ I’m sure I wish S'rancis would let the house 
and go away somewhere,” says the elder sister, 
Jane remaining silent and passive under this 
new form of attack. *‘It was a dreadful 
mistake, his ever returning to a neighbourhood 
where he was known. Whichever way one 
turns one sees nothing but unple«isautne:^s. 
Whichever way one turns disgrace ♦ . . ” 

, . . Looks one suddenly straight in ihe 

face, in the gaily-dressed, sniililig person of Miss 
Minnie Arundel! ‘ * Theobald has come, J enny! ” 
cries Min, bursting into the room, with the most 
delightful self-possession and good-temper. 
“ He drove up by the stable-road, and has gone 
to change his coat, and where can I find liim 
some blue gauze for his liat? Theobald says we 
shall not have much time to lose.” 

The severe goddess of g(Kjd taste has not, it 
must be confessed, pre.'^ided over Miss Minnie 
Arundel’s race attire. It is a rare thing, indeed, 
for the poor little hard-worked actress to get 
a holiday, except on Sunday, and when sho does 
get one she celebrates it by as elaborate a display 
of finery as her rinances for the tinio Ijeing enable 
her to command. Fiounces, furbelows, paniers, 
the latest absurdity of a RegeL»j Street bonnet, 
jeweU of different kinds on throat and wrist, 
pearl powder, milleflcur, patchouli! What an 
apparition to enter the stately di*awing-rooni, to 
stand beneath the hallowed, carved ceiling of 
Theobalds! Our brother’s wife is, alas, an 
actress; but indirectly; by training only. Hero 
is the veritable thing, fitish—or faded, as you 
will—from the footlights of last niglit, sur¬ 
rounded by the very living, breathing corruption 
of the atmosphere of the stage. 

Charlotte Theobald gives her an acrid stare, 
just as she would give an acrid stare to any 
wdinau younger, fairer, happier thaii herself. 
The soul of Aniie Xhool>akl is, if I may use the 
irreverent metaphor, literally taken off its legs. 
Alter regarding life, on principle, for half a 
centmy as a respectable but melancholy process 
which the human race has to moulder, 
dyspeptic, into another world, now’^ tc 


be brought into elosMt oemtaot, under one-a vm 
roof-tree, with— an a^reaa 1 A creature ** With 
borrowed colour and curb” whose buaineas it is, 
professionally, to put a false light and glitter and 
gloss on human life, and 'whose trium;i^B consist 
in enabling men, for a brief space, to forgot 
the tomb, indigestion, and other conditions of 
mortality; a creature M^ith “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof,” for her acknowledged 
motto ; and whoso place in the great scheme of 
a decorously-organised universe is nowhere! 
I say, to be tlirown thus suddenly across this 
living, over-drest, poarl-p<jwdered antithesis to 
every belief and prejudice of lier lining, takes 
Aiiiic Theobald’s tottering soul off its legs, 

“Come, Charlotte, come,” sha gasps, putting 
her hand on her sister’s arm, as if for support. 
“We have been here too long alrtiady.” 

But Charlotte Theobald walks back a step, 
and looks once more into Jaue’.s face. ‘ ‘ CtMiJ-bye 
to you,” she s«avs, and gives her her thin right 
hand. The wt ird heartiness woiihl be misapplied 
to any action of Charlotte Tiieobald’s; but there 
is honesty, a certain kind of renioto sympathy 
even, in its grip. “ It isn’t likely 1 should pay 
another visit to Theobalds under jireseut cir- 
eumslaiices; but when you want a friend—mind 
wliat J say—when you want a friend, and the 
time may come sooner than you think—yOu’ll 
know where to find one.” 

And then ilie sisters det>art. 

Tills is the last cominoinise betwoen Jane’s 
tw o lives; her last, cold haiid-shako, so to speak, 
w'ith the "yv'erld of conventionality to which she 
was not born, and which, from this day forth, 
shall be burthened by her presence no more. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

WIVES—^AND husbands! 

A uroHjINO sun overhead, dust in your ©yes, 
nostrils, throat; men with blackened faces and 
banjos; small girls in dingy spangles holding 
forth tin cups, with shrill professional whine; 
<lislionest directors of itinerant roulette boards! 
honest country mereshants of cholsra-ripe plums 
and apples ; the hill vendors with their “Cards 
of the running ’orses, 'weiglits, name, cmd colours 
of the riders; ” the mob, with its hoarse throat, 
ever ready to yell down the latest failure, or to 
yell in the latest success (like some other more . 
highly cultivated mobs). Is not the description 
of one race (jourac tlie description of all ? 

To Miss Minnie Arundel the day is one of 
unalloyed delight. She loves, she dciats on races 
at all times, and has quite an amazing little 
Bto<;k of “horsey” expressions, which she fits in, 
generally upside-down, to show her knowledge 
of everything that is going ont^ to the yomig 
men with wdiom she talks. But the delicts of 
tlie Chalkshire raco-course exijped aiiy that she 
has tasted even on the classic ground of BpBom, 
Ascot, or Goodwood. Officers of hil grades of 
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tlii iMrvioa* lioadon shells, and «ven titles of 
modei^ rankt have held Miss Arunders oham- 
pagae-glass and lost cloves to her before now. 
Never until this iirst oay of August, 187—, and 
upon this Chalkshire race-course, did she taste 
the supreme ecstatic sweets of a duke’s attention! 

Actresses are but mortal, very mortal; and 
when we consider that every lady, young and 
old, here present would welcome the Duke of 
Malta’s attendance by her carriage side in 
breathless triumph, we should really be lenient 
in our judgments upon poor Min. 

“ Am I to will him my Ijord Buko, or jwsur 
Highness, or what, Jenny?” she whispers to 
Jane, after the first flurry of introduction. 
“These things, may all come easy enough to 
vou with Theobald for a coach, but remember 
I never spoke to anything higher tlian a baronet 
in my life.” 

“Call him what you like, my dear,” is Jane’s 
answer, “ so long as you take him off my hands. 
Only, don’t let him go, Min! We may not enjoy 
ourselves particularly. That we can’t help. 
But ours shall be the best attended carriage on 
the race course. Don’t let the Duke go.” 

And well does Miss Arundel succeed in carrying 
out the letter and spi rit of llic injunction. While 
private carriages stand in a row, their occupants 
neglected, Francis Xliool>ald’s hack sociable is 
surround^. Not once during tlie day, save so 
far as a cat may allow a inou.se to get back its 
liberty, is the Duke lot go. 

This is how women of Jane’s temperament 
walk on to perdition. Their hearts may be 
breaking with love or jealousy ; Jane’s heart is 
l>reaking to-day I But they will show a bra\ e 
front before the transgressor, before their sisters, 
before the world. If they are to die, it shall be 
in harness. Some vanity sliall be gratified, some 
duke shall not be “ let go ” till the ]a.st. 

What, cares Jane in truth for the Duke of 
Malta, Colonel Mauleverer, Brabazon—for any 
of the men whom, by a smile, a word, a look, 
she manages to keep in attendance? Why, if she 
followed inclination, she would sooner talk to 
young Rawdon than to aiiy of them—Rawdon, 
jealously hovering round, but seldom approaching 
iier carriage—sooner fftill would l>e left alone, 
if she were alone must not Thoob«ald, of very 
necessity, keep by her side?« Ah, but the Chalk¬ 
shire world is looking at her; Mrs. Coventry 
Brown’s carriage is actually next to the hack 
sociable ; Ijady Rose Goliclitly’s not twenty 
yards distant. And Theobald himself—shall 
iiot Theobald be taught by his own vision that, 
though he neglect her, other men do not; that, 
let ms faithlessness, his indifference, be what 
they may, the means of reprisal lie, fatally 
ready, to her hand ? 

Theobald^ during the earlv part of the day at 
least, keeps aloof from Lady Rose Golightly’s 
carriage, and near his wife’s. Whatever anger 
he felt against poor Jenny for her obstinacy 
about the note, /lied before Lady Rose’s dinner 
reached its second course last Saturday. He 
drove up to Theobalds this morning in the 


perfectly affectionate and (xineiliatoiy frame of 
mind that good husbands are wont to feel 
short absences from home. And Jane’s recep^on 
of him, Jane’s changed face, the way in which. 
Miss Arundel being present, she tolerated, but 
shrazjE from his kiss, have touched him much 
more deeply than Jane herself suspects. 

As long as the world lasts the difficulty of 
\romen understanding and making allowance for 
men’s feelings, in matters pertaining to love, 
will probably be one of the great sources of 
darkness and confusion in the social arrangement 
of things. A w'oman loving a man, Jane loving 
Francis Theobald, co'idd not, after a quarrel, exist 
three days away from him (two miles distant) 
and seek no reconciliation. But Francis Theo¬ 
bald, who loves Jane quite as much, I should 
say, as moat men love their wives, has not 
only existed unreconciled, but happy; nay, has 
very nearly forgotten that the quarrel ever took 
place. The renewal of his old flirtation with 
Ltwly Rose has amused Mr. Theobald a little; 
Ids 6cart4 with Lady Rose’s brt)lher has amused 
him a good deal more. The French cook, the 
wines, the general lotus-eating life of Beau- 
desert’s Folly have, in every way, been an agree¬ 
able episode to befall one in these Chalkshire 
wilds. Still, what—so Mr. Theobald would 
argue—what has any of this got to do with Jane ? 
—^Jus sweet and blooming Jane, his wife, his 
property ? As well think he would love Blossy 
less because he had been amusing himself pleas¬ 
antly for a few day.s away from home! But how 
bring the property, above all, if it be property, 
of Jane’s illogicjal temper, to understand this? 

Mr. Theobald keeps near liis wife’s carriage; 
more than once, when a vacancy occurs, gets 
possession of a place beside Jane. 

“Forgive me, Jenny,” he whispers to her at 
last, several little jests and complimentary 
speeches on her appearance having fallen blankly 
to the ground; “1 see you are angry about some¬ 
thing or another—forgive me!”—holding out 
a lavender-gloved hand that the "rowd sees not, 
but that Jane sees, of reconciliation. 

In every quarrel of their lives, hitherto, Mr. 
I’heobald has not needed to sue long for pardon. 
A word, a look of his, has been enough to bring 
Jane, always, with passionate repentance, to his 
arms. But jeiilousy, save of the most trivial 
and ridiculous nature, has never been the cause 
of their dissensions till now^ 

“ 1 don’t know what you mean by ‘ forgive.’ ” 
She lowers her parasol, so that no one but Theo- 
l)ald can see her face or hear her voice. “ You 
have taken your way, I shall take miiie. It’s 
too late in the day to talk about forgiveness 
now.” 

“Jenny 1 Too late ever to talk of forgiveness 
between you and me ? ” • 

Every fibre of her heart thrills to his voice. 
If they were alone, instead of with these thou¬ 
sands of eyes around them, who knows but that 
salvation might come to her, even yet? 

“Jenny, my love, l^fpre the day Is ovetyvou*!! 
promise to forgive mo, won't you ? ” And Sir. 
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Theob«ld’8 hand shilU its position, and, aociden* 
tauy or otherwise, touches his wife’s arm. 

Such trades as take place around us, to which 
no one sivea h^d! Here, under the open eyes 
of Chalkshire, is a tender little love sceueNgoinu 
on between man and wife, between Mr. and 
Mrs. Theobald, of all couples in the world ! 

^ ** I cannot forgive.without con¬ 
ditions . , says poor Jane, her breath 

coming thick and fast- 

“-Mrs. Theobald^ what do you to 

lunch? ” asks the old Colouers ciiii-py Irish voice. 
“Sorry to disturb 3 "ou, Theobald — thanks,” 
Mr. Theobald, like a well-bred liusband, retii ing 
the moment liis place is wanted. “ If you and 
Miss Arundel are ready to honour us with your 
p/esence? The cup race won’t come oft for 
another half-hour, and this is the' hottest time 
of the day. It will refresh you to get under 
shelter.” 

Colonel Mauleverer opens the door of the 
sociable. Jane and her sister descend, and walk 
down the course to the tent of the regiment, 
some twenty or thirty yards distant. Jane is 
escorted by Colonel Slauleverer, the Duke of 
Malta on her other side ; Brabazon brings Miss 
Minnie Arundel. Certainly they are the tw'o 
“best attended” women on the course. The 
moral sense of Chalkshire is scandalised by this 
flagrant setting at nought of public opinion. 
Young men, in those days, seem to have fur- 
gotten the A B C of good manners. Impossible 
for a regiment to receive more attention than 
has been received by this one from families of 
the highest standing in the neighbourhood. 
And see the return they make for it! Persons 
of unenviable notoriety openly invited to lunch 
before a lady present has received an invitation ! 
Will an^miie enter the regimental marquee second 
to Mrs. Francis Theobald and her sister? On 
this point the moral sense of Chalkshire main¬ 
tains wise silence until the moment of tempta¬ 
tion comes. 

The marquee is just a degree or two hotter 
than the race-course; but the lunch, the ici^d 
champagne, are unexceptionable, and Min is 
sotm in the seventh heaven of demonstrative 
enjoyment. A colontd of a regiment cutting her 
chicken, a duke replenj.shing and again replenish¬ 
ing her champagne glass! Can life have any 
brighter half-hour in store for Miss Minriie 
Arundel! If Blanche Beftingbroke, wdio boasts 
so ridiculously of the one lord of her acquaint¬ 
ance, could but see her ! But there is a sirigle 
drop wanting in every cup of mortal happiness. 

“You are eating nothing, Mrs. Theobald,” 
says kind little Captain Brabazon, who has nmdo 
his way to Jane’s side. “ I'm afraid this black 
hole of ours is too hot for you. Come over by 
thcfcdoorw^ay, where you’ll have more air.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘nothing,’ ” 
says Jane. “I’ve been eating steadily ever since 
I came. Lobster salad? Well, if there’s one 
toniptetion more than another that’s too strong 
for meat’s lobster salad--just the smallest help, 
thchigby” 


I^ 

“ And come over by the doorway. You Will 
have as much draught as you like there.” 

“ Yes, hy Jove, it’s the onty cool place going.” 
cries that most foolish of ensigns, Dolly Standisn, 
edging up to Jane as Brabazon goes away with 
her plate. “ I haven’t been able to speak to you 
to-day, Mrs. Theobald; other fellows never gave 
me a chance. Theobald corning to lunch with 
us, I hope ? Oh, no ! there ho is, opposite, in 
Lad^^ Rose’s carriage.” 

Jane raises her c^yes, and blushes as though 
she were convicted of a crime. Yes, there is 
Theobald, placi<ily eating his chicken and 
drinking Iris (diatnpagiie in the society of Lad^* 
Rose, Colonel Desmond, and Loo Childers, to 
outward seeming as well-assortid a little party 
of four as could be found ii|ion the raco-course. 

“ I take it for grantt;d that von will belong to 
us at the races lo-niorrow ? ” Liuh' Hose said to 
'J’heobald when slie parted from hnn last night. 
It was settled that he must leave licaudesert at 
an hour next morning when not the very warmest 
friendship could make Lady Hose Golightly 
visible. “ Although j'ou say diil'erently, you 
must remember that I look upon you as iny 
gucwst still, and I take it for granted that j'ou 
will luiieli with us at the races lo niorrow.” 

And 1’heobald, who, through Brabazon, had 
already heard of Jane’s engagement, answered 
with a dubious “ Yes.” lie W'a.s not responsible, 
no head of a family could be responsible, for 
wiiat might happen in any given interval. But 
if the Fates j)rovcd favourable, and if everybod^r 
lived, and if Lady Hose remained of the same 
mind still, he would charmed. 

Weil, everybody has live*!, and Lady Hose has 
remaijjcd of the same mind, and the Fates, it 
may be assumed, have proved favourable. At 
all events, lie is “ htir guc^st ” still. 

How could it be otherwise ? When Jane and 
Miss Arundel, with tlicir staff of attondaiiU, 
w alked away to the inar-ijuee, what wasTheolMihl 
to do ? Keep guard over the empty carriage till 
their return ! Form an insignilicant unit in the 
train of his wife’s admirers! JcJilous wives 
forget the po.silions into wiiich their own love 
of attention, their own levity, may force the 
mo.st exemplary huabanhs. The i^nly course 
open to Mr. 'Jii^>bald w^as to saunter up to 
Lu-dy Rose ; be inet^with honey-sweet smiles of 
W'ehiorne ; finally, under gentlj' imperious com¬ 
mand, take his pla<;e in her carriag(i, have 
a snowy white damask placed over his knees, 
and eat, drink, and be morry, as his wife 
is doing in the regimental marquee almost 
immodiately opposite, 

“ 1 would go and ask Theobald to join us, 
only be looks so happy where he is,” says the 
foolish ensign. ‘ ‘ A pity to disturb people when 
they are happy. 

“"a thousand pities!” cries Jane, her eyes 
kindling. “ Fartioularly wdien evetyone else is 
happy too.” 

She eats her lobster salad *w'ben Captain 
Braiiazon luingfi it to her, takes a glass of 
cluimpaguc aiiotlier; begins to be in spiritSi 
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lati^ mijiiet itsdlf lieard 
«6r«^ tIhQ coiiriBe as far asXady RoseGfoligHly’s 
carriage. 

0& fHemis in tb© marquee seem to be 
haviog a jovial party. I feel quite jealous 
at n^t being says Lady Bose. 

Her tone is the perfection of well-bred amia- 
bill ty. And stSl tbe ‘ ‘ very ” is italicised 1 Still, 
the next time poor Jane’s laugh rings aloud, its 
merximent jars with a degree of discordance in 
Mr. Theobald’s ears. However contented he 
may be in great things, however callous to ^the 
world’s moral disapproval of his choice, a inan 
who has married beneath him is never quite 
without some trivial vulnerable i>oints. Lady 
Rose surely ought to know enough of human 
nature generally, and of Francis Theobald’s 
nature in particular, to bo aware of this. 


4:HAPTER XXXVI 

A DAVLIOKT ORQIB 

Once during the day, generally immediately 
before the cup race, it is a received Chalkshire 
opinion that ladies, well escorted, may be seen, 
for a quarter of an hour or so, on foot. Accord¬ 
ingly, while Jane and her sister are still in the 
marquee, some half-dozen of the Chalkshire 
notabilities pass backward and forward along 
the course; among them Mrs. Coventry Brown, 
with Mr. Crosbie—papa, not Rawdou—^for her 
attendant swain. 

The race-day is the one day of the year on 
which Mr. Crosbie is allowed to take his pleasure 
abroad as a bachelor, and **motUt trtsfc7nent^’ 
that pleasure is taken, if one may judge from 
the sombre expression of his honest red and tan 
old Englisb^lace to-day. 

The theitiiometer at the present hour of the 
afternoon stands at about a hundred and ten in 
^l^ie sun; aaid Mrs. Coventry Browm’s too solid 
dosh is rapidly sufiering decrease of tissue 
through evaijoratioh. *.Her peach-coloured gloves 
. >^--010161 envies to Mrs. Coventry Brow^n, at all 
times, are iad gloves—seeimto have grown a 
couple of sizes smaller thad when she left home 
this iiioming; the white tulle that envelops her 
/ .face becomes gelatinous; her brow is bedewed, 
h0t oox^lexion redder than the roses in her 
bfeuet. She is glad of any excuse to give her 
Imlky limbs pause in their walk, and an excuse 
fortunately presents itself, in the hum of con¬ 
vivial voices, the peals of hearty laughter, that 
are issuing from the regimental marquee just as 
she and Mr. Crosbie pass along. 

“A very uproariou^^ party, upon my w'ord— 
and of b^ sexes But that’s the worst of 
races, Mr, Crosbie. I always leave my own girls 
at home. In my position, as a head of society, 

, J’m obliged to*patronise the public amusements 
'"ik tbe neighbourhood, but I always say a race- 
eq?u*sr4^is no place for the youzig and innocent.”. 


•‘So pe<^le;t©U me,’^ iMtya old C^bie, 
people tell me, Mrs. B^wn. 1% my 
think all places are much, the same. Evecytb^; 
depends upon the spirit you look at them in,** 

“All, my dear Mr, Crosbie”—^the big bloiide 
he^ gives a Lord Burleigh shake under its 
suporimpendent flower garden—“that may be 
all very well, my dear friend, for you and me ; 
but the young, the young, alas! are only too 
^on to corrupt influences. Now, what ”—Mrs. 
Coventry Brown’s voice lowers, her great yellow 
eyes glare with feline fixity before ner—“ what 
do you <!aU a scene like this ? ” 

“Well, ma’am, I believe I should call it a 
ratlier noisy lunch party,” says Mr. Crosbie, 
glancing towards the officers’ tent and at^ & 
certain girlish figure tliat stands, with fair 
flushed face, a champagne glass in her hand, 
just within the entrance. 

“And I,” says Mrs. Coventry Browm, “should 
call it a orgie! Yes, a daylight orgiel Mr. 
Crosbie, you aye a steward of these races. Then 
allow' me to tiSll you this: I have seen the cup 
run for, as a dooty, and subscribed handsome to 
tlie race fund for years, but if this^kind of thing 
is going to bo tolerated publicly . . . how do 
you do, dear Lady Rose! ” in a parenthesis of 
eager smiles, the great yellow eyes having suc¬ 
ceeded in arresting a languid look of recognition 
fi*5m Lady Rose Goligntly; “Miss Childers, 
delighted to SCO you looking so w'ell . . . if this 
kind of loose manners is going to be tolerated 
publicly, Mr. Crosbie, the sooner persons of 
character withdraw their patronage from the 
Chalkshire races the better.” 

She returns to her carriage, hut keeps Mr. 
Crosbie in solemn conversation for auothor five 
or six minutes after she has entered it; and when 
the poor old follow leaves her, his face betokens 
pretty clearly what kind of agreeable utterances 
the oracle has been giving forth. He takes a 
turn or tw'o along the course, his hands behind 
liim, his eyes moodily fixed on the ground, then 
walks up abruptly to his son (who, as Mrs, 
Coventry Brown took care to point out, is alw^'s 
to be found in Jane’s neighbourhood), and, for 
the first time to-day, address^ him point blank. 

“ I should be glad to liave a few words with 
you, Kawdon, if you have five minutes to spare.” 

“ Five minutes or an hour,” answ'ers Rawdon 
promptly. ‘ ‘ It seems to me the races lag a little, 
father; don’t you think so ? Too long an interval 
between each race—or what is it ? ” 

Old Crosbie answers, crustily, that the races 
are conducted as they always have been and as 
they always will be, while ho has anything to 
do with them. He wants no new-fangled 
opinions upon any matter that is under his con¬ 
trol and management. However, he puts his 
hand with a friendly enough gesture, ^fllrin 
young Rawdon’s arm, and thus Unjked f^gether^ ' 
the father and son walk away towards a quieter 
portion of the course. 

Very glad the Chalkshire world is to see that 
they are upon speaking term still. Mrs * Crqsbio * 
will not admit her son to her |)resence--4did you 
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init knpW t&at ? Oh dear, yes-^^^he has not been 
near Ha^homs, although, Unhappily, he 
Mili comes into the neighbourhood! for a fort¬ 
night pastr^beoomes hysterical if his name is 
even mentioned. And no wonder. Thirtythou- 
sand pounds, and as nice a girl as Emma, trans¬ 
ferred, by the lad’s own folly, to that ridiculous 
old Major Harvey. But the father, it seems, 
is more lenient—hopes still, perhaps, to patch 
matters up. At all events, it is a relief, a very 
great relief, to the charitable dispositions of the 
Chalksliire world, to see that jjoor Mr. Crosbie 
an<l his non speak st ill! 

“ Rawdon,” says M r. Crosbie, as soon as they 
find themselves among the ginger-beer stalls and 
Aunt Sallies of the back regions, and well beyond 
the range of friendly listening ears, “ this is not 
the time or place I should have chosen for speak¬ 
ing to you ; but as you don’t come to my house 
I have nc» choice left, and what I liave to say 
won’t take very long. You are making a con¬ 
founded idiot of yourself, sir!” 

Rawdon is silent. Frcjm the time he was five 
years old he^has been in the habit of disputing 
first principles udth Mrs. Crosbie. With his 
father, his kindly, honest, narrow-minded, un- 
intcllectual old father, Rawdon is never able to 
find a word of argument. 

“Yes, a confounded idiot! A coTifounr^d 
idiot! ” Eloquence is not a natural gift of Mr. 
Crosbie^s. “1 am no more straight-la(?ed than 
other men. You have never found me backward 
in indulgence towards any of your follies; no, 
nor in money either; and from the first, as I told 
your mother, 1 thought you too 3 ’oiing to ho 
engaged. Still, it ^vas your own doing. You 
chose to propose to Eiiima, and she accepted 
you. Well, 1 won’t talk of the delicacy or the 
generosity you should have felt towards a girl 
placed as she is in our house. Ojmmou maul}” 
feeling, common self-respect, might have made 
you behave yoxirself with decency as her lover.” 

** I was unaware that I had not behaved my¬ 
self with decency,’’says Rawdon, but in no very 
firm voice, “ Emma and ray mother have taken 
up prejudices which I reJuse to share; just 
that.” 


** It is not * just that’ at all,” sa 3’'8 old Crosbie, 
angrily. “ For God’s sake, let us have none of 
your fine rhodomoiitade hair-spli tting, sir. Stick 
to the course you have taken, if you will. Don’t 
defend it. This woman 3 'ou have chosen Uy run 

after—T"” , ^ , 

“Bay nothing against her!” cries Raw<lon, 
flushing. “ Say what jrou like of me, but not 
a word against her! ” 

“ Have the civility to hear me out if you please, 
and you will find that I am going to say nothing 
against' her! ’ This woman you have chosen to 
run ^ter may, or may not, be what the neigh¬ 
bourhood says she is. The subject is one I’ve no 
interest in. As long as you were your own 
faster you might have made a fool of yourself 
with Ii^r or any other woman you liked, and 
I staeuld have trusted to time to give you wisdom. 
But an engaged man is not his own master. 


From theAay in Spa on whiQh>yaa aakod ESAma, 
to msitrt you jrou were bourn in hemour to 
respect her feelings, and on that very day, it 
seems, you fell into this—entanglement. Nov 
what is the end of it? What is your position? 
What is the p()sition of all of lis at this moment ?” 

“My po 8 ition,” 8 ay 8 Rawdon, with an uneasy 
attempt at a laugh, “ is that of a jilted man. 
You must be aware—my letters to you must 
have made j’ou aware—that the breaking off of 
the engagement was Emma’s doing, solely.” 

“ Emma's doing, solely! Would she—wowUl 
*^ny girl of spirit —remain bound to a man M'ho 
openly, grossly, showed his indifference to her 
as 3 'ou did ? 1 don’t tfilk of what happened in 
London,” goes on Mr. Crosbie, who is not more 
ultramontane than other people as to the sin¬ 
fulness of little sins; “I don't talk of their 
coming across you at those confounded supiMJr 
rooms, where that donkey, Hervey, should never 
have taken them, though that was bad enough 
in the ej^es of an innocent girl like Emma; I speak 
of what happened bcfoi-e—the way in which 3 'ou 
philandered after the woman here in Chalksliire, 
with Emma br<;aking her heart about vou at 
home.” 

“Breaking her heart! Well, sir, you must 
allow, at least, that the w’onnd lifts quickly 
j healed! If Emma, in a fortnight, can derive 
j comfort from Mai<»r Hervey’s attentions, you 
I must allow that 1 have not been the means of 
comphitely dcstro^dng her happiness! ” 

those two syllables “ Hervey ” embody 
all the bitterest slumbering animosities of Mr. 
Crosbic’s nature. For five-and-iwtmty years 
the floor man has Kson snubbed by the Herveys, 
hits lent money to tJic Herve^rs, lias been nuule 
to feel that if thwe be a point <»u which the 
: Hervey glory cmdd sustain tarnish or decrease, 
it has been in the co«ric<*.tion of tlie family with 
himself. Rawdon’s dislike to iluim is hereditary; 
one of those far-reaching mysterioua taints in the 
blood which no counter-training can eradicate. 

“Major Hervey! Yes, do you think that 
lesacns my" regret over \^our folly! For the last 
ten <la 3 ’'s I’ve had the fellow stfi^dng in my house 
— he’s there, with Emma; ikvw, afraid the heat 
on a provincial race-course would Jib too much 
for his eomplexio'!!^ 1 suppose. For ten days 
I’ve had the fellow in my house, drinking ray 
claret with that confounded sneer of his, tilj 
I hate the thought of d inner, on my soul I do! 
Hate the thought of sitting down at my 6vfin 
table! And now there’s tlie old woman coming 
—the two old women, by (iod! Maria’s the 
w orst of the two. If’Emma marries him, 1 shall 
never be able to call my house my own again, 
and through you, sir I Through you, you young 
jackanapes! giving up as true and good-hearted 
a girl as ever lived, because you must needs 
make one in the train of a flaunting, flirting 
phxy-actress, like this Mrs. Theobald !” 

The rebuke is not couched iq very dignified ^ 
terms, but it cut Raw’don’s heart like a knif*^:! 
A lad of his ago may fall most insanely, inostiV 
unlawfully in love without his whote 
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QAtm tumbliiig to pieoeB. Af^tioii for hi« 
fAth^r, disliko, jealouBy of the Herreya are 
feelings that have grown with Rawdon's growth, 
atren^hened with his strength. Never did 
either hold more powerful sway over him than 
in this very hour when the rupture with all his 
boyish life, his boyish life and its prejudices and 


ai^tions, is so imminent. 


“I repeat, that it was Emma herself who 
broke on the engagement,” he says, a little 
sullenly. You know the story from the first 
as well as I do. When we mot Mr. and Mrs. 
Theobald in Spa, you did not share my mother’s 
prejudices against them, sir. If I recollect right, 
you said you would leave your card on Fraiicis 
Theobald and his wife when they returned to 
Chalkshire.” 

“ And what prevented me from doing so but 
your disgi'aceful conduct?” cries “old Crosbie, 
angrier than ever. Like all men under petticoat 
government) he winces sorely at any allusion i(.> 
his fetters. ** She is not a woman for Emma to 
know—:your mother was right about that—she 
and her goings on are a scandal to the neighbour¬ 
hood; but for old friendship’s sake, I would 
have left my card on the man himself, ha<l your 
disgraceful conduct left me a choice in the 
matter.” 

For a minute or more young Rawdoii makes 
no reply. 

“ You have u.scd words I never thought to 
hear from you, father,” he cries at last, in a 
queer constrained sort of voice. “But I sup¬ 
pose it is just as w'ell we should understand ea<'.h 
other thoroughly. I have kept away from home, 
hitherto-” 

“You have! Think wliat the bitterness of 
thfit, alone, has been to your mother and to me I 
My son lurking about the neighbourhood (you 
were here on Saturrlay night—don’t think your 
actions are not remarked) and ashamed to corue 
to his own father’s house 1 ” 

“For the present—until your feelings towards 
me liccome juster—I will keep away still. If 
. . . . if Emma marries Major Herve}^ 

I suppose you and my mother will consider my 
* disgrace ’^ondonecl ? ” 

“ when give up your ^:esent connections, 
you mean—^talk common svnso—when you give 
up connections that are taking you to the devil— 
yes, to the devil, sir !—I have no doubt wo shall 
]^ve plenty of your company again. Whcjn 
temptation’s over, and their prospects in life 
ruined, most young men turn fi ial and virtuous. 
We have all read the parable of the Prodigal Son! ” 
And with this ends the conversation. The 
tinkling of a hell announces that the horses arc 
about to be saddled for the cup race, and arm 
linked in arm still, Mr. Crosbie and his son 
walk once more along the course, and before the 
eyes of th6 Chalkshire world, 

“ But if you want to know how things really 
stand between, them, look at the expression of 
poor old Crosbie’s face!” I'he charitable dis¬ 
positions of Chalksliire find scope for action in 
the thought. * 


CHAPTER XXXVn 

ALL THB FAULT OF TBB OHAMFAOKB : 

Yks, Jane has taken champagne enough to be, 
I had almost written to feel, in spirits; three or 
four glasses, perhaps, not as much as Mrs. 
Coventry Brown would take at a ball or dinner 
party, but sufficient in the open air, and in Jane’s 
high-strung mood of mind and bbdy, to a£Gsct 
her potently. 

But her pain, though deadened, is with her 
throughout the day. She attends, or has the 
air of attending, with interest to the races ; 
under good advice “ hedges,” so that if scarlet- 
and-blue is second for the cup she gets a doS^en 
pairs of gloves from Dolly Standish, and if 
scarlet-and-blue wins, three dozen jmirs from 
the Duke of Malta, while if scarlet-and-blue is 
nowhere she ivins gloves, more than she can 
count, from everybody. Her smiles are given 
to all the different competitors who surround 
her as lavishly as her bets are made. Never i?i 
her life has Jane Theobald looked fairer, neve 
has her beauty received more open homage from 
men; never have outside feminine critics been 
more justified, probably, in i>roiiounciug her 
vain, fast, unvisitable. 

«,Ajid still through it all, through the flattery 
and excitement, through the noise and glare and 
intoxication of it all, her pain is with her still ! 
She knows by J^nest instinct, although her 
eyes cannot follow his movements, that Theo¬ 
bald remains constantly by I^ady Rose, and 
her heart grows <leader and deader. Almost, 
I think, nnght the Chalkshire world hold her 
sins expiated could they but fathom what this 
vain, fast, un visitable M^oman suffers. 

Theobald remains constantly by Lady Rose, 
not so much from any irresistible predilection 
for Lady Rose’s society, as from the fact that it 
is less disagreeable to him to sit still in a luxu¬ 
rious carriage than to walk about under the 
broiling sun, and in the dirt, heat, and discom¬ 
fort of a race-course. Horse-racing, perhaps 
I ought to say Chalkshire horse-racing, is a form 
of gamVding Fiancis Theobald little affects; and 
—could Jane but know and understand !—he 
really finds it a sufficiently difficult matter to 
get through all this glare and din and duet with 
even a decent outw’ard show of interest. Lad 5 ^ 
liose, who, more years ago than she cares to 
remember, learned every turn of his face, eveiy 
tone of his voice, by heart, knows that ho is 
bored, better perhai)s than he knows it himself; 
and a good hour and a half before the race pro¬ 
gramme is over, declares herself worn out by 
the heat and fatigue of the day, and ready to go. 

“ Our train starts at five-thirty, does it not?” 
she remarks carelessly, and addressing Colonel 
Desmond, who is standing on the other side of 
the carriage, looking over a lilliputian betting 
book with Miss Childers. “ You know you 
have promised to be Bradshaw for the eocasion. 
Five-thirty. Well, if we start for Folly 
now, we shall not have too much time for getting 
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tea Wor® we begin onr joimey. pleMantesfc part of ourpleaBi^t¥ttleprogiw^ 
What do you say ? And she turns to Jane s I shall think of you towards midniiwt, Mr. 
husband. “ Have you had dust and shouting Theobald, Whatever else we are doing, w« 
and heat enough for one day, Mr. Theobald?” pretty sure to be cool, and out of doors. And 
About a fortiiight ago, it may be remembered, I shall think of you, fnijoying vourself amongst 
on a starlight night, wlien a certain diamond all the crowded fashion and beauty of the 
ring sparkled on The Folly terrace. Lady Rose Lidlingtoii Town Hall! ” 

won a balf-jesting promise from Theobald that Rut she urges the fwint no more. Lady Rose 
he would join the yachting party of Lord Barty understands the principles of social strategy too 
Beaudesert at Cowles. Without any formal well to urge anything urKjii an indolent man like 
renewal of the subject since it has grown to be Francis Theoliald, Wliv, sooner than be put Ui 
a tacitly understood thing between them that the trouble of resisting,^!© would, likelier than 
' the jest has become earnest. But the details of not, take flight at once, and find shelter at his 
- the plan have remained—have been pur|)osely wife's side during the remainder of the day. 
allowed by Lady Rose to remain—in obscurity. Lady Rose urges nothing; only, when the 
“^Mr. Theobald doesn’t understand wdiat you horses are in her carriage, proposes that Mr*, 
are talking about, Ro.se,” remarks Loo Childers, Tlieobald shall drive with herself and Miss 
who, among other duties of friendship, perfectly Childers as far as Reaurlescrt. Colonel Desmond, 
understands that of supplying the cue, or who has bets on the next race, lias arranged lo 
“leading up,” to a desired subject upon occa- return somewhat later on the dog-cart with the 
sion. “It was only this morning, you know', Duke. Will Mr. Theobald take pity on her and 
that you and the Duke settled it all.” Loo, in their forsaken condition, and be their 

“()f course—after getting Barty’s telegram, escort home? 

What a vile memory mine is?” ciries Lady Rose. “ You are half my guest still,” she pleads ; 
“One of the many symptoms, I'm afraid, of one of Lady Hose’s greatest gifts is her pleading 
approaching ago. Yes, you are going to be power so I think I have the least little right 
carried forcibly away to t)ie Isle of Wiglit to tlirow rnysolf on your compassion ! ” 
to-night,” and she looks again at Theobald. Well, Francis Theobald, though rigid as I have 
A case of ‘Novel and didermined abductioiji’ showiiwheii 2 >rinciple is at stake, is not absolutely 
for the nowsjiaxiers. ” unassailable on all iioints. And in judging of his 

And then Lady Rose enters into ex]>laiiations. weakness at this jjartioular moment—a critical 
After Mr. Theobald had left The Folly this moment, did he but know it, in his Iiiatory—w<?- 
morning a telegram arrived from Barty to say should bear in mind tliat he is really bored to ex- 
that some great amateur boat-race w'as to take tinction, in his mild w^ay, by tlieChalkshire races; 
-place to-moiTow off Cowes - any number of tonipted to say “ yes” to any proj)Osal that siwill 
thousand pounds a side, all London coining involve instant tpiict, clcanlines.s, and cooler air. 
dow'ii, great excitement of the season—and an “ The dog-<tiirt can take you back to Theobalds 
immediate adjournment from ChalksUire to tliA as soon a.s Arthur and Colonel Desmond return,” 
Isle of Wight Iiad been voted by everybody. says Lady Rose, watching his fa<;o. “ But of 
“You, as one of the hou.sehold, included, course you must go first and see if aMrs. Theobald 
Mr. Theobald,” cries Loo Ciiilders. “ I made can spare you. Loo and I will wait, in anxious 
myself your proxy, and gave a plumper for expectation, till you return,” 
you on the spot. "Now it’s no use for you to And accordingly, some two hours having 
struggle,"adds Loo, looking at him bcwitchingly, elapsed since he left it, TJioobald again makes 
md jjoo can look very bcwitcliingly at any man his way to llie sociable, and after a little patient 
when she likes. “ We are all going off together waiting, queutf fashion, among tlio crowd of 
this evening. Colonel Desmond, the Duke, young men who surround'Mane and Jker sister^ 
Rose and 1 and you. And don’t wo mean to secures his pla(.‘e oijce more by his \?ife’a side, 
enjoy ourselves!” “ Well, Jcimy, m\* dear, hovv are you getting 

'J’hoobald answ^era, wdth Spartan promjitness on ? Won jilenty of gloves, Min, I hope?” (this 
ami .decision, that it is impossible. He would in friendly greeting to hi.s sister in-law). “I just 
be delighted, as far as inclination goes, but—it came round to see when you will be thinking of 
is impossible. He is going with his wife to the gouig, Jane.” 

“lidlingtoii race-ball to-night. “ Whenever you like to have the horses put 

“Why, I thought your taste for balls met to wc shall be ready,” Jane answers, with cold 
with a sudden death seven years ago ?” remarks politeness. 

J.ady Rose. “I tliouglit you avoided all those “ Oli, don’t think of me. As long as you and 
sort of festivities on principle.” Min arts amused, stay. I—the fact is”—Mr. 

“Jenny does not avoid them,” is Mr. Theo- Theobald lowers his voice so that only his wife 
bald’s quiet answer, given in the tone of a man can hear it—“ the fact is, I forgot to bring my 
whose mind is not to be shaken. portmanteau awav this morning, Jafie, and as 

“ Ah, then I am dumb.” A just perceptible Lady Rose has offered to drive me back to The 
change of colour c<nncs over Lady Rose's face. Folly now, I think I may as well be off. I shall 
“ The duties of a ch«s.peron before everything ! come over on the dog-cart to Theobalds after* 
1 m&t confess, for my own x>art, the iirospect wards, but if you don't like mo to leave you— 
of not going to the Ldalingtcm ball is about the “ Like ! ” interrupts Jane. Very few, veiy 



li«r.voio6, but k look of batrod 
of hatiw-^flashes u^n him^frosi her 
bke evea. And how do yon suppose it can 
possibly matter to me whether you leave us here 
or not H Do you think we could not find plenty 
of people to take care of us, and see us home, 
too, if we wanted them ! ” 

I am quite sure you could,” says Theobald, 
and he gives a glance at Min, who is at this 
moment holding a lively discussion with Dolly 
Ktandish and other youngsters of the regiment on 
some point, presumably connected with horse- 
racing ; a discussion in which everybody seems 
to speak at once, and of which the predominant 
tone can only be accurately described by the 
word “loud. • 

l>olly 8tandish and his friends have evidently 
taken as much champagne as their modest allow'- 
ance of brains can stand; poor Min is decidedly 
more rosy in the face, more noisy in her accents, 
than is compatible with the strictest refinement. 

“ I am quite sure you and yoiir sister could, 
under any circumstances, find plenty of people 
to take care of you,” repeats Mr. Theobahl. 

The tone of his voice, rather than tho w ords 
themselves, the tone and a certain cjxpressioh in 
the glance be gives Miss Arundel, cause all 
Jane’s hardly pent-up passion to overflow. 

‘Lucky for us that ive can!” she retorts 
bitterly. “I don’t know how i fc may be for ladies, 
of cour.se. Outsiders, like Min and me, do well 
to accept whatever attention comes to us.” 

A hot flush mouhts over Francis TheobaUrs 
face. Since the rcne’wal of his acquaintance 
with Lady Rose Golightly, the remembrance of 
Jane’s lowdy antecedents and connections has 
ailed him, more times than one. And the sight of 
er at this moment, at poor, happy, unconscious 
Min’s side, the audacity with wliich she utters 
that unpleasant word “outsiders,” alJy second 
the work that the influence of old refined 
associations has begun. 

“You are a fool, Jane, and by God you’ll live 
to repent your folly! If you have no self-respect, 
have the goodness to remember, please, that you 
iowe something to me,” 

% This i%.in whisptfrs. From the proximity of 
"^'the two heads the world mi jht really be justified 
in thinking that Theobakl vras committing the 
worst solecism in manner.^, a flirtation wdth his 
own wife! 

“What I owe to you? Oh, I like that.” 
Jane laughs; not a pleasant laugh to hear. 
“Surely you don’t want a scone of powerful 
Domestic Interest before such an audience as 
this, do you ? ” 

I wish, once and for all, that you would dro|) 
your theatrical expressions,” is Mr, 'J’heobald's 
answer. “ Do remember, if you can, Jane, that 
you have done with the saw'dust and the foot¬ 
lights noV.” 

“And suppose I have not done with them? 

. . but avhy waste time with lihy more of 

this senselesB talk ? If you are not interested in 
the races, I am. Captain BrabaKon,” turning 
pointedly away from her husband, ^*will you 


1^ me ymur c»rd ? Some 
aM;X can’t remembe)^ whether I have 
odds or e^i» with Eawdon Crosbie te 
Garrison Clip. Can you help me? ” 

Captain Brabasson leans across with Ms.x^d 
and explains i two of the “ odds'’ having ben^ 
scratched; and another gonelame, Mrs. Th^^ld, 
by ewery canon of fair and equitable- betting, ' 
must have taken “evens.” Kawdon Crosbies 
good sense will show him this, without any 
reference to cards or betting-books. 

“Oh! And that is called honour!” cries 
Jane. “I loam some new meaning of words 
every day, noW.” 

After this, whatever Mr. Theobald has to say 
must be said, w'hether he likes it or not, bsfore 
an audience. 

“ Well, then, Jane,” he remarks after a minute, 

‘ ‘ if you really think you can return without me 
I may as v'cll start. I see Lady Rose’s horses 
wem’t stand.” 

“P(jor dear things!” says Jane, mockingly. 
“Don’t keep them a minute longer than you can 
help.” , 

“ I shall be back in good time to dress. By- 
the-by, at w'hat o'clock do we start for the ball?” 

“I've ordered tho usual shandrydan at half- 
past nine,” is Jane’s answer. “But why come 
back at all? Why not go direct from The 
Folly ? It will take you out of your way, I’m 
afraid, to <‘Oine all the way round ))y Theobalds.” 

“ I had not thought of th«at. Von are sure 
yoxi would as soon go alpne ? ” 

“ Oh, quite sure. Do whatever suits yourself 
best. I shan’t expect you till I see you.” 

A sui)prc88ed smile passes over the faces of 
more than one of the listeners to the connubial 
■ colloqu}'. 

“ V'ou are a very fashionable couple, upon my 
word I” cries Minnie ArundoJ. “ Wlien I get 
a husband, I know I shall take care how I allow 
him so much liberty.” 

And Theobald returns to Lady Rose. Never 
did her languid, high-lncd smile, her thousand 
refinemonts of voice and manner, strike him 
with so marked a contrast as at this moment! 

“You hav'e got your leave, then?” she asks in 
a whisper, when Mr. Theobald has again taken 
his place in her carriage. 

“ Yes, I have got iny leave,” he answers. 

“ Leave of a very elastic nature, if I like to a vail 
myself of it,” 

"in doubling, to get clear of tln^ crowd, Lady 
Rose’s coachman brings his horses close alongside 
of the Theobalds* sociable. Just then an ohl 
apple-woman gets in the wajr and is all but run 
over hy the high-steijping greys; a crowd gathers 
round—with the ever-readv indignation of a 
j British crowd against the tloatea aristocracy 
they worship—the barouche must come to a 
standstill. For the space of one minute Lady 
Ruse Golightly and Jane Theobald are separated 
by, at most, half-a-dozen feet. 

“Who, in the world, are those flashJopking 
people Theobald has picked up?” aska^Kn^ 
the Duke of Malta. 
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ii: • people ere my btil^ duter 

her 11^ particmlar xriead/* iuiaiyew 
€k«c 6 , with a grin; thinking what a good story he 
vrill make afterwards of the actresses mistake. 

/ ; Jane bursts out laughing. “You have put 
yiimr foot into it nicely now, Min,” she cries; 
then tunu, and looks with cool, deliberate 
ateadiijiess into Lady Rose Golightly’s face. 

Lady Bose’s patrician head bows graciously. 
/(Forgiving creature that she is! Think of bow- 
mg at all after that atrocious note of Mrs. 

, Theobald’s.) Jane’s slight figure remains upright 
as a dart. Never w^as the cut direct given with 
more uncompromising point and dlrectnoss. 
''Mr. Theobald, who happens to liave his eye-glass 
in hse at the moment, evidently discerns what 
is going oil; for he bcruls forward and says 
a word or two, very low iii tone, very tender of 
manner, to his “ ho.stess.” Then the crowd 
separates—for a second tlie eyes of the two 
women meet: a look of iutolerablo triumph is 
in Lady Rose’s; and the barouche sweeps on. 
Not again, in this world, shiill the two un¬ 
equally match'?d rivals cross each other’s path. 
More dust and heat, and yelling of the crowd; 
more bets, more flirtation, more champagne. 
Oh, throbbing feverish torture of it all! will it 
never end? It ends at last. Miss Minnie 
Arundel, with whom, whatever pleasure slic may 
be tasting, business is still pammouiit, looks 
suddenly at her w’^atch, ami finds, to her dismay, 
tliat she must start at once if she moans to catch 


her train for London, and be in time for tlic first j 
piece to-night. * 

“ Oh, bother the first ])ioc;e: ” says the Duke 
of Malta, gracefully. V>y the time the day has 
advanced thus far, the Duke of Mall.a never for 
a moment leaves Jane’s carriage. ‘‘Nobody ever 
thinks of being in time for first piecjes. Stay 
over the race ball, of course—Mrs. Theobald will 
bring you—and ITl give you lots of dances.” 
So, w hatover the rest of the Beaudeaert party 
may intend, his Grace, it seems, has not formed 
any definite rosolutiou about going to Cowes 
to-night. “ Manager make a row? (Jh, bother 
the manager ! ” This is the style of his Grace’s 
vinous talk. “ ITl square it all off with him.” 

“ Will you, indeed?” says Min, with a saucy 
glance at the Duke of Malta’s red, half-tips^' 
face. “ I don’t think, as matters stand just at 
present, I should advise j’ou to try thcj experi¬ 
ment, Rawdoiv my dear boy,” to Kawdon 
Crosbie, who is keeping jealous guard over the 
side of the carriage farthest from the Duke: “ if 
vou can find our coachman, and if, by any acci¬ 
dent our coachman can stand, have the horses 
put to, and then see us through the crowd— 
there’s a good child. I haven’t a minute to 

losq^:'” , , 

Rawdon Crosbie finds out the coachman, for¬ 
tunately still able to stand, then mounts the box, 
and OBOorts the sisters until they are clear of 
the raoe-course. He "would escoi*t them to the 
. raIlwiiiy«Btatiou, and take Mrs, Theobald home, 
if hfe Wf^ allovred to do so. But Jane says no, 
Orud sayi it peremptorily. 


have had ferodous looks enough from 
papa, as it is,” she tells him, in her usual gay/ 
half-bantering tone; “and shall probably get 
plenty more from the rest of the lamily before 
the day is I don't w'ant to adcf to my 

crimes by being seen ‘philandering’ with you all 
over the country.” 

“ Have you the slightest intention of giving 
me one dance to-night, Mrs. "i’heobald ? 1 hardly 
like to ask, after the number I heard you 
promise to the Duke of Malta,” 

“ Don’t you, really ? It seems you have grown 
very modest all at once. Yes; I can promise) 
you just one solitary waltz, Mr. Crosbie- num¬ 
ber live, if you like. Always supposing,” adds 
Jane, cheerfully, “that I am admitted to the 
ball-room when tlie time comos ! 1 have got my 
ticket, certainly —us Colonel Maulovercr is a 
steward, there was no ditficulty about tliat 
—but how can I ttdi a regiment of old ladi . 
with Mesdames Coventry Brown and Tippin for 
generals, wMU iK)t bo rcyiJy to bar my t'utrauce? ” 
But tlio moiiij^nt tho carriage drives on, the 
moment slio is alone with her sister, all Jane's 
forced spirits fall to tho ground. She sinks 
back in the can iage, lets the muachis of her faco 
do "uhai they will with themselves; she looks 
thirty years old. Despite the too visible wear 
and tear of the hardest profession in the w^orld, 
you would thiiik, seeing tlie sisters for the first 
I time together fit this moment, that Miss Minnie 
1 Arundel >vas the younger and happier of the two. 

I'he train is already iji sight when l)if>y reach 
the station; the platform is crowded. Only one 
moro minute’s luirricd talk can they have 
together before Miss Aruiulers depar ture. 

“Min,” crit‘S ilane, with a sort of burst, and 
putting her fcverisli liand witlrin her sister’s 
arm, “you have seen a little, at least, of my life 
—my ‘lady’s life’ we used to talk so grand 
alioiit. Jolly one, isn't it?” 

“ It. would be a jolly one to me, I know,” 
answers Min, promptly. “I should say you’ve 
just got every single thing a woman could wish 
for.” 

“My hearth- brcakiiig, Min. On God’s earth, 
tlrcro doesn't walk a more misers^le womaii, 
than me.” • 

Something in the tone of her voice makes Min 
h)ok serioiigly into Jane’s flushed, faded face. 

“It'sail the fault of the champagne, Jenny. 
I’ve felt tlio same sort of thing sconjs of times. 
Champagne clocaul do by daylight. Take a soda 
as soon as yon get home, with the tiniest little 
drop of brandy in it, and then lie do'W'ii. You’ll 
bo right enough long before it’s time to dross.” 

“ Hometimeal think ITl cut it, Mhir-cut my 
‘lady's life’—and get my^ bread by the work 
I was brought up to do. Am I too old to go 
back to the stage, do you tliink ? Looks are the 
thing, y^oii know, for the ballct-goingipublic, not; 
art. And I haven’t lost tJum. With a blonde 
w'ig atjd fflenty of paint I mighty look tolerable 
in a break-dow^n still V ” 

“You’d take theshihe out of most of us, if 
you went back to the stage tu-iuorroufr, Jenuyi?; 
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oriei WAm-li6airted little Min; •• but yon would 
be a fool ever to think of such a thing. With a 
hixeband to keep yon, and means to bring up the 
child independent, how can you ever talk of toil¬ 
ing and slaving at the old life again for bread ? ’’ 
“.Bread is not everything,” says Jane. 

“ Perhaps not,” is Min’s answer. “But bread, 
and meat, and a good glass of wine afterwards, 
and a house to live in, and a child and a husband, 
and as many silk dresses as one chooses to buy, 
are pretty nearly everything, I should say.” 

“As many silk dresses as one chooses to 
buy ! ” Are the women better or u^orso off in 
the main who can think, with poor ignorant 
Minnie Arundel, that this is the veiy crown and 
climax of all human prosperity ? 


CHAPTER XXXVni 

SOCIETY IN FULL PRESS 

No array of old ladies receives Jane when, four 
or five hours later, she drives up to the brilliantly- 
lighted portico of theLidlington assembl^'-rooms; 
only the pompous head-waiter of the town, in 
his way as “exclusive” a personage as Mrs. 
Coventry Brown is in hers, and almost as learned 
as that great oracle herself in the awful mysteries 
of Bocisd status and precedents. 

“Carriages ordered at tM^o,” enunciated the 
Lidlington Jeames, in a voice suited to hired 
coachmen, to the driver of Jane’s shandrydan. 
“Ladies’ cloak-room to the left, madam, two 
steps down.” This in a tone finely discrimina¬ 
tive of the precise amount of condescension 
required by the occasion to Jane. In another 
minute “Mrs. Theobald’s” name is shouted 
forth by waiter No. 2 at the door of the ball¬ 
room, and Jane finds herself in the august 
presence of Chalkshire society in full dress— 
BCKuety, bare-shouldered, short-sleeved, plumed 
—^the feminine predominating over the masculine 
element in the proportion of about three to one. 

It is late (till the very last moment Jane waited 
in her ball-dress and flowers at the hall door of 
Theobalds, hoping against hope that Theobald, 
at the ele’^^th hour, would relent and call for 
her). The second dance <iad been danced. 
Every available cavalier fs walking about the 
ball-room, his partner on his arm. A few old 
gentlemen stand around the doorway, patiently 

B at nothing over each other’s bald hetads. 

of ladies, old, young, and middle-aged, 
white, black, and coloured, are everywhere. 
Jane is alone. 

She can never outwardly be awkward; thanks 
partly to the liberal gifts of nature, partly to 
her early professional training in that hardest 
of all arts to be learnt—the art of standing 
gracefully ^t ease. As self-possessed as" though 
she were simj)ly inspecting the house in some 
interval of the ballet, Jane stands, he^fair arms 
folded in the *airicst of attitudes, a composed 
ainile on her lips, and hxjks about her—her 
heart beating till it seems to her her tulles and 


lacea can scarcely conceal its beats-^upon OHklk- 
shire society taking its pleasure. Theobald is not 
here yet, nOr any of the party from Beaudesert, 
neither is Rawdon Crosbie; so much she sees at 
a glance. But Mrs. Crosbie and Emma, Adonis 
Hervey, the Pippins, Mrs. Coventry Brown, all 
the enemy, in force, are present, and she must 
stand alone, the cruel coraon of moral quarantine 
stretched around her, and face them. 

Right fearlessly does she do it. Colonel 
Maulevcrer, witJi Lady Laurie, the wife of the 
member, upon his arm, passes her close; and 
Jane looks exactly one inch above his head. . 
She will recognise no man to-night—promptly« 
she decides on this—she wdll recognise no man 
so long as he has a lady on his arm! Cap<.ain 
Bral>azon goes by with a Miss Coventry Brown 
—she sees him not. Presently approach Mrs. 
Crosbie and Adonis. Mrs. Crosbie’s eyes, a 
little too consciously, .seek the farther pole; 
Adonis, from under liis heavy lids, gives Jane 
one of his usual satyr-like glances of admiration. 
She is calmly, superbly unaware of their exis¬ 
tence I Alone, unsupported, not muscle of her 
face betra 3 dng that she feels her isolation, she 
stands thus for three or four minutes—stands 
till the premonitory notes of the next dance set 
young men at libertj^ to follow their own inclina¬ 
tions, and places young ladies under the 
sfieltering wing of chaperons. 

Men are braver—oh, constitutionally, braver 
far than M'onicn; but then theirs is courage, 
oftenest, of a grand and thrilling and heroic 
pattern; courage that the world hears of. Under 
the small lessons read to them by their sisters, 

1 think 'women are called iii>on to show endurance 
dumbly that men know nothing of. What man, 
undeserving of obloquy', ever through a five 
minutes’ or a five seconds’ ordeal like unto this? 

Aspirant partnei’s throng round Jane eagerly. 
If a common ball-room triumph were aR the 
success she coveted, she might have it cheaply 
enough. But Jane—the worse for htir—-dreams 
of another sort of victory. Once again . . . 

must 1 write it ?—for the lafit time, as she drove 
hither through the silent lonely lanes, Jane’s 
better angel pleaded to her on Francis Theobald’s 
behalf: “Are husbands of the same flesh and 
blood as wives?” said tlic friendly monitor. 
“If a man err, is it not his masculine, god-like 
right, that he should be sued to rather than for¬ 
given? Can any wrong-doing, any infidelity of 
Ids place him, as it n^ouYd you, be^’^ond the reach 
of pardon ? By your own obstinacj", your own 
jealous madness, are you not giving over the 
game into Lady Rose’s hands ? Think twice of 
it, Jane. Think twice before you tbro'vv up the 
sponge to fate. To-night will be the turning- 
point. To-night you win or lose all” (ohji too 
prophetic monitor!). “Right is on your side, 
aye, and might, too, the might of youth, and 
beauty, and great love. Other champion than 
j'ourself have yon none. Put away jealousy, 
pride; resolve- to win 3 'our husband l>ack; resolve 
to hohl him when you have won him, aini^you 
must succeed.” 
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Aspirant partuerB, I say, throng round her 
eagerly. She might fill her card Tialf-a-dozen 
times over if she chose. But Jane does not 
choose. To-night, she thinks, is one of many 
possibilities. She will leave as many blanksi as 
she writes down engagements in her programme, 

“And only one 80 [uare dance for me,” says 
Dolly Standish, looking as if he could cry. "J^hc 
magic of Jane’s blue eyes has robbed the little 
ensign of whatever wits he may before have 
possessed. “Only these miserable lancers for 
me?” 

“If you behave very well, I will give you 
•a waltz by-and-by,” says Jane. “As to these 
miserable lancers, if you looking on 

instead of dancing them, I shall be contented.” 

But Dolly Standish will not relirujuish his 
chance of dancing, though it be only a square 
dance, with the prettiest woman in the room, 
and at once otfers Mrs. Theobald his arm. 

Few of the sets are as yet made up; and 
before Jane and her partner have walked 
a dozen steps, they are beset by Dolly’s brother 
officers with inquiries as to ina-a-via and side- 
couples. “That’s all right,” says Dolly, when 
the required number is filled in. “All nice 
people, I think, Mrs. Theobald. Bore having 
any but nice people in oims’s set, isn't it ? ” 

And away he walks, in the ignorance ainl 
ha})pines8 of his heart, to the upper end of the 
room ; there lo wait, at Mrs. Theobald’s side, 
for the nice people who are to be their ftjllow 
dancers. 

But in social arrangements, such as the dis¬ 
position of lancers, man—as Dolly Standish has 
yet to learn—holds but a subordinate and insig¬ 
nificant part in the onler of creation. Tlieir 
via-d-viSf Colonel Mauloverer, keeps his engago- 
raeiit faithfully; Captain Brabazon, and some 
other officer of the regiment, keep theirs. But 
the set does not “ form.” One of the ladies, on 
seeing Jane, remembers that she had already 
promised to be vift'd-ina to her cousin. A second 
would prefer, as the night is warm, gt?ttiiig 
nearer the door. Bit by bit ilie .set collapses, 
melts away into tliin air; and Jane and Dolly 
Standish are left alone. 

They try another, of which Emma and Adonis 
Hervey form part, and where a couple is j)al- 
pably wanted ; and with the same result. 

Dolly Standish’s mouth, always a little open, 
opens wider and wider. “I never saw such 

a-extraordinary thing in my life I ” says he; 

driven by the sincerity of hi.s feelings into strong 
language. 

“Never mind. You shall have a whole 
waltz to make up for it,” says Jane, lightly. 
“Fortunately, one doesn't want a ma-d-via for 
rountl dances-, pr you and I wouldn’t have uiiieh 
chance, should we, Dolly^? ” 

“ I never saw such a-extraordinary thing 

in my life,” is all Dolly Standish can utter. 

They sit out the lancers, perforce. Jane 
dan^jpa ihe next dance, a galop, with the 
Colonel, and just as it is finished, Rawdon 
Crq^ibie makes his appearance. 
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lie walks bravely up, before lus mother, 
Emma—the assembled w'orld of Chalkshire—to 
Jane. 

“ Number five is mine, Mrs. Theobald ; 1 have 
come exactly in time for it, I think.” 

Well, Reader, Jane’s pride is smarting sore; 
how couhl it do otlierwi.se, after the misadventure 
of the lancers? Here, in this Lidlington ball¬ 
room she is in the thick of her foes—in the heat 
of the battle. Mrs. Crosbie, Ihuma, Major 
Hervey confront her, at this very moment, face 
to face, and yet—yet she can show generosity! 
Shall wo put it otherwise—descend off moral 
stilts, as she would say herself? At every 
instant s?he looks for Theobald's coming, with 
hope that is fa.st becoming passionate—looks 
forward to the victory she means to win to- 
niglkt over Lady Rose; and uikeasy coi^science, 
inherent self instinct of “ doing as wo would be 
done by”—call it by a grand name or a paltry 
one—bids her act with magnanimity even to 
Emma Marsland. 

“Nurnl>er five is yours, or any other number 
you like. See,” showing him her card ; “1 have 
left jilenty of blanks in my programme. But 
Raw'don, my dear boy,” this in a whisper, 
“I <lon’t think you have any business to dance 
w'ith me yot. I’ve been thinking over a good 
many things since I saw you this afternoon, and 
1 am not going to call myself your friend, and 
help you to make a fool of yourself any longer. 
You must go and ask Miss Marsland for number 
five.” 

And she is obdurate, accepts Captain Brabazon, 
who comes up just at this moment to engage her 
for the waltz. Rawdon Crosbie has no choice 
but to obey. 

En^ma, with a rather empty card, is sitting 
beside Mrs. Crosbie, the venerable Adonis 
fluttering in at.tendance, at the farther end of 
the ball-room. The poor little girl’s heart begins 
to thump violently as slie sees her lover—can 
any quarrel, any estrangement, prevent Emma 
j from regarding Rawdon a.s her lover?—approach. 

I “Oh, inaimiia, here is Rawdon, after all! 
How nice he look.s! 1 never think anyone looks 
like Rawdon in a ball-room. Oh, J*wonder if 
he will ask me? Mamma, I miw<*dance with 
him if he docs.” • 

“Certainly, iny dear Emma,” answers Mrs. 
Crosbie in her most composed toiie. “If your 
card is not full, give Rawdon a dance, certainly. 
Why not?” 

Mrs. Crosbie is one of those delightfully 
[ narrow-minded women, the clog-wheels, the 
grand conservative force of the w^orld, wffio 
never swerve aside from a principle or a theory 
once laid down. Shifty, broad-minded people, 
to whom the whole motley scene of our existence 
is one over-changing, ever-iKnplexiug problem, 
may, now and then, enlarge their dennitions as 
occasion 4^mands. If Mrs. Crosbie finds that 
her theories do not at any time «over the facts 
of life, she adopts the simpler plan of diacardis^: 
such facta as no not fit in with Mrs. Crosbie^ 
theories. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
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Tottftg women, whose sisters are small 
ae^mses/axul whose linoles play trombo^ in 
cW^wtras, are persons whom society does not 
visit.. 

Hrs* Crosbie ennneiated this doctrine from 
th^.jfirst, has acted up to it sinco—^with the 
slight^t disposition to waver when one was 
uncertain as to Lady Rose’s line of conduct— 
holds to it now. She is by no means a woman 
devoid of maternal affection. ,To see Rawdon 
well married is the dearest wish of Mrsf. Crosbie’s 
heart, and many a tear, that not even Mr. 
Crosbie knows of, has slie shed over the rupture 
of feawdon’s engagement. But not one sting of 
self-reproach has heightened her pain, A woman 
of colder feeling, it may Iw?, but of larger coni- 
prehensioii, must inevitably have speculated 
sometimes as to whether she, herself, M^ere not 
to blame. If, after the CzaHoriska adventure 
in Spa, she had behaved towards the victim of 
the error with simplest charity, simplest decent 
iustico, would Rawdon’s sympathy ever have 
been enlisted upon the side of evil! Nay, would 
evil have existed at all had her own pious imagina¬ 
tion not sedulously coinetl it ? But (|iiestioiis of 
this kind are to Mrs. Crosbie unknown. Had 
Lady Rose Golightly really and seriously taken up 
Mrs. Theobald’s acquaintance, a reconstruction 
of one’s moral code migl)t have been forced upon 
one. . . . But that is past. And everyone in 
the neighbourhood says that Mrs. Crosbie’s 
conduct has boon beautiful, taking poor Kmma’s 
jart so entirely, although wo know what 
a mothers heart must prompt! And if Rawdon 
is to lose the one great matrimonial chance of 
his life, is it not bettor our dear Alfred should 
profit by the misfortune than another? And 
whatever chastening Providence may see fit to 
assign us, if w© know that we have met it in 
a right spirit, know thnt w^e have acted as is 
usual for persons in a refined class of life to act, 
can we not at least bear our sufFeringa with 
conscience undisturbed ? 

“Certainly, give Rawdon a dance, my dear 
Emmy, A family dissension should never be 
allowed to show itself before the world. You 
agree witli^me, Alfrecf?” touoliing Major Hervey’s 
arm with her fan. “ It is ’\^iser and better on 
every account that Emniu should be seen to 
dance with Rawdon as usual ? ’* 

Adonis, raising his eyelids by about a hair’s 
breadth, gives an “um” and an and 

a glance of tender reproach, that he feels must 
be irresistible, at the heiress. But Emma’s 
heart is in her mouth. She hears, sees Rawdon 
only; and the glance is lost upon her. « 

** You are late, Rawdon. We half thought you 
might have returned to tbwtf. Your father told us 
he did not observe yoq wlietf he left the course.” 

Mrs. Crosbie’s tone is in liovnse different to 
what it wbuld be if they hi^ parted amicably 
at luncheon ; she extends her hand courteously 
to her son. Poor Mrs. Crosbie! She loves tlie 
Bid, 1 repeat, with such faculty of loving as 
Bmvenhas b^towed upon her, knd the moment, 
doubt it not, is bitter to her. But nature has 


eoih^nsationa for us 

socfbty lookings on ? Must j^t Cha^fitoe 
society be saying how admirably ndlleot©d,^|iW 
Christian, ht>w welbbred is Mrs. Crbebie’s 
demeanour? Considerations like these "l^d 
a sweetness and a dignity to every hard but 
well-performed duty of human life, 

“ Well, yes, I am rather late,” says Rawdon, 
whose face is Duniing under his sense of guilt, or 
of shyness, or both. “ The fiyman’s fault ; . . 
had to take the Pippins first . . . obliged 
to drive slow because Mrs. Pippin was afraid of 
the corners. I—I hope, Emmy ”—standing up¬ 
right as a ramrod while he prefers the request ' 
—“ that j^ou have a dance you can spare mo,i? ” 

Hardly knowing what she does, and without 
answering a word, Emma jumps up. Another 
minute, and Rawdon’s arm is round her waist, 
and they are whirling away amidst the crowd of 
waltzers, while Major Hervey is left to pull 
down his whiskers, elevate his eyebrows, and 
otherwise maintain his small dignity, as best he 
can, at Mrs, Crosbie’s side. 

Rawdon waltzes on and on, *03 though he 
never would leave off. Ho knows that leaving 
olf means conversation; and, in their present 
agitating position, conversation with Emma 
Marsland is not a thing to be encountered 
lightly. Emma, however, at the best of times 
not a Taglioni, is ere long pliysically unable to 
endure this strain upon her powops. “ I can’t 
go a step further, Rawdon ! Pm as giddy . * 
oh, do stop,” 

And when they stop she is forced, if she would 
keep horselt from falling, to cling to his arm 
with a vigour that puts sentimental embarrass¬ 
ments out of the question. Oh, in spite of 
giddiness, how blissful this Tvaltz with Rawdon 
is ! What a diflerent feeling one has, somehow*, 
towards a lover of two-and-t^vent^^ and a lover 
of fifty-three ! Oh, if Mrs. Theobald would but 
die, or leave the country, or anything, how ni< e 
it would be to forgive Raw*don, and wear one’s 
wedfling-dress for the right bridegroom after all I 

“I’llere are a good many people here to-night,” 
says Rawdon, looking straight before him into 
his partner’s face, as he makes this brilliant 
remark. 

“Yes, a good many. Soventeen more than 
last year, Mrs. Pippin says.” 

“ 1 half thought I might have seen you at the 
races to-day, Emma ? ” , 

* “ I should like to have gone. Mrs. Coventry 
Brown offered to take me, but mamma and 
Major Hervey said I should find the sun too 
hot, and I dian’t want to get my face blistered 
for this evening.” 

“It’s—it’s very pleasant for you and me to 
be dancing together again, Emmy ? ” * 

No answer. 

“Emmy, forgive me for what I am going to 
say. I have no right to interfere, but I can’t 
h^p it. Don’t make another mistake, raydt^r* 
I am sufficiently your brother, am F td 
entitle me to sav that ? Don’t make'Another 
mistake.” ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ 
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V - *VMistak« f?* falters Emma, her fingers closing 
’ Ughl^ron Kaw.don’s arm. “X)oyou mean— 
meam*’a^wers Kawdon—^he whispers, but 
word falls clear and distinct on Emnia^s 
heart—“I mean, after very rightly discarding 
# young fool who was not worthy of you, Emma, 
d<m’t take an old one who may be less’worth 
stilL That is all. Kow, let us have another 
turn. You are not angrv with me for what 
I have said?” 

Angry! Why, what she longs for is that he 
would say more, that he would take back his 
forfeited riglit to guide, control every action of 
•her life! Emma has, however, l>eeu too 
thoroughly trained in all little conventional 
femihirie falsities to give outward signs of relent¬ 
ing. Eawdon has siimed. It is Rawdon’s placse, 
Rawdon’s duty, to plead for pardon, liut oh! 
how freely the pardon would be granted should 
bo plead for it! 

And the waltz goes on, and lie pleads for 
nothing, not even for another dance. The waltz 
ends, and they walk about the room togotlior, 
chatting and Uughing almost as in old days. 
(So much so, indeed, that the world infers Raw- 
don Crosbie is coming to his senses; was it likely 
Mrs. Crosbie’s son would throw away thirty 
thousand pounds in earnest?) Then KawdoVi 
takes Emma back to her })la(‘e and to Maj<^ 
Hervey, stands dutifully attentive to his mother 
for about the space of two miiiutos; finally bows 
himself away with as good a gra(;e as he can 
command, and—goes at once in search of Mrs. | 
Theobald. ! 

He finds her in the refreshment-room with 
Captain Brabazon—a little circle of attendant 
re<I-coat8 fluttering around, 

“I have kept the next dance for you, Mr» 
Crosbie,” cries Jane, when Rawdon draws nctar. 
“Don’t break my heart by telling me you arc 
edforit?” 

am engaged for nothing,” says Rawdon, 
displaying his empty card. “ Number five was 
promised me by someone, and I was thrown over. 
It’s my fate to be thrown over, M vs. Theobald. ” 

“Poor, interesting, blighted being! Well, 
you shan’t be thrown over any more—at least, 
not ft)!* number six. And it’s a quadrille, too— 
a dance involving vis-a-vU, That makes it all 
the more flattering that I remembered to keep 
it for you. ” 

But Jane has not the sUghtest intention, 
really, of dancing number six with anybody. 
When Captain Brabazon has gone away to dance 
his duty dance of the evening with Ltwly Laurie, 
she tells Rawdon the story of the Lancers; 
quietly, but with a certain tremble about the 
lips that he has learnt to interpret; and adds 
that*Bbe has no wish just now to brave any 
more square dances. Under different eircum- 
staiaoes, towards the end of the evening, perhaps, 
with some very distinguished and imposing 
padctner, she may be tempted to try her fate 
agedm At present she prefers returning to the 
tSSEoom ^ 60 good as to tek® 

her.there—and looking on. This is the first 


time, he must recollect, that she has over been 
in a full-dress assemblage of English ladies and 
gentlemen. Uneducated savage that she is, has 
she not got everything to see* and lean! ? 

Well, they return to the ball-room, and Jane’s 
“ looking on” speedily resolves itself into eager 
watchfulness of the doo^wa 3 ^ Every time there 
is the stir of a new arrival her tell-tale face 
shows its impatience. »She answers ** Yes” and 
“ No,” haphazard, to half young Rawdon says, 

‘•Ji 1 (?ould muster sumcient courage to be 
impert inent, I should ask wdio it i.s?” he roinarks 
at last. “ He wdio inns may read that Mrs. 
Theobald is exx)ecting someone.'*' 

“ I should think Mrs. Thoobahlira« expecting 
someone,” answers »Tane, readily, “ You dout 
suppose I would come to a provincial ball to 
dance with commoners all ilight ? 1 am expect¬ 
ing his Grace the Duke of Malta every minute.” 

“The Duke of Malta!" cries Rawdon, not 
without a spice of malice. “ Why, they all left 
for tl)e Isle of W'ight ages ago. You may look 
incredulous, Mrs. Theobald, but it/.s a fact—U 
last important and authentic Ciialkshire news. 
Someone told me of *it just as 1 w^as coining 
away from the hotel. Lady Rose ami her whole 
i party left Boaiulesert for the Isle of Wight this 
i evening.” 

! The colour dies on Jane's clieck. “1 don’t 
i understand you—T don’t umlersbajid wliat yon 
mean by ‘herw'hole party,’” she is beginning: 
but even while the words are upon her lips a 
reassuring sight (uits her short—tlie sight of 
the Duke of Malta’s rosy face, remlerod doubly 
rosy by his white tie and W'aistcoat (and the 
fact of* having dint'd), just within the doorway. 

“ So tuut;h for the last important and authen¬ 
tic dhalkshire news, M r. Oosbie! Lady Rose 
and her jiarty are not in the Isle of Wight, you 
see, after all.” 

“ The Duke of Malta is not,” says Rawdon, a 
little coolly, “ Wo will wait to see about the 
rest.” 

*‘ I’lio rest are not far behind, depend upon it. ” 
And in her jealous imagination Jane almvdy 
pictures the entrance oi Lady Rose, smiling, 
odiously triumphant, on Mr. Theolwdjfl’s arm. 

But no Lady Ro^, no Mr. Theoljald appears. 
His Grace, seeing Mrs. Theobald, advances at 
once, regardless of assiduous waitersi of bowing 
stewards, to meet her; and before he utters a 
Avord Jane’s heart kn^>W's the truth. 

The Duke of Malta is alone. 


CHAPrpR XXXIX 

“you* ffW'Elrf tITTLE VES.” 

It is a rare occurrence for any of the fieaudesert 
family to patronise’ the race-ball, and a thrill of 
pleasure runs through every femiftine breast, old 
and young, at his Grace’s unexpected appe^-^ 
apee, Mammas ^noe at thShr 
daughters glance at the state of their gloves 
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«nd flounoeB. while each raipidly sums up her 
own personal chance of securing the Duke for a 
partner. The Duke takes not the slightest 
notice of any human creature in the room, save 
and except her for whose sake he pame here— 
Jane. 

^‘You have loft plenty of blanks for me on 
your card, I hope, Mrs. Theobald ? ” The Duke 
of Malta’s utterance is—well, is not clearer than 
M^hen we saw him last: has he not dined mean¬ 
while ? “ Never forgive you if you haven’t kept 
me lots of dances. (Jot all sorts of penitential 
messages for you—a note sonSewhere—oh, no, 
1 bade them send the note round to Theobalds. 
He’s oif, you know ? ” 

Off! ” repeats Jane. “ What are j^ou talk¬ 
ing about ? Who’s off ? ” 

“Why, Theobald, of course. Don’t faint. 
Rose carried him away, whether he liked it or 
not. Plucky little woman, my sister Rose, 
when she sets her mind on a thing. And there 
was Loo and Desmond—they wanted me to go, 
too, or they were civil enough to say so ; but 1 
wouldn’t have spoilt the pleasant little party 
for the world- Besides,” adds the Duke, w'ith 
as much tender expression as his very husky 
voice can compass, “I prefer being here, Mrs. 
Theobald.” 

“ You show your taste,” Ba 3’^8 Jane, in a 
curious, cool sort of manner with curiously 
uiitrcmbling lips. 

“ They have gone dovra to Borty—my brother 
Barty, you know. 1 suppose Mr. Theobald told 
you?” 

“Mr. Theobald told me nothing.” 

“ Barty is at Cowes with his yacht, and they 
have gone to join him there—;/br tfie /irese/jf,” 
adds his Grace, in a tone of after-dinner playfiil- 
ness. “ 1 expect to hear they are all off to the 
Mediterranean, or Norway, or somewhere, in 
a day or two. Fine thing for the Chalkshire 
papers, won’t it be ? ‘ Grand Sensational Elope¬ 
ment in High Life?—More than one Respectable 
Family plunged into Grief! * Depend upon it, 
We shall see the whole story in the ‘ Lidlington 
Looker-on,’ to-morrow morning. Capital joke 
—*-eh ? ” « 

“A mosti capital joke,” says Jane. 

Rawdon Crosbie has rctit’ed into the back¬ 
ground, and she stands witli the Duke of Malta, 
alone—stands, it is not too much to say, the 
observed of every pair of eyes in this Lidlington 
ball-room. His Grace, after a minute, takes her 
programme in his hand, and bepiis scrawling his 
noble name down for the following waltz, and for 
every other vacant dance he can find; and Jane, 
smiling, looks over it with him, and remarks, 
“He can have as many as he likes, and welcome.” 

. . . Jane smiUng! Yes—like one stricken 

in hot blood, who as yet shows not his hurt, the 
poor girl stands, wiili;!these hundred or so of 
people watching her Jace, and gives no sign, 
outwardly, of her death wound. No sign, out¬ 
wardly ; but, fn less time than it has taken me 
to write, direst resolve, crude and wavering in 
her heart till now, has come to maturity. 


What is a man’s ffrst, natui^, “huito^ ” 
feeling when news equivalent to this news which 
Jane has got (dir believes herself to have got) 
abruptly reaches him ? The burning desire—so 
I am told—of vengeance. Well—women, though 
their passions be as water unto wine* compared 
to those of men, have, passions, and I suspect, 
in great crisis, are apt to feel every whit as 
“humanly.” Only, a woman’s weapons are 
different. No pistol, no horsewhip for her; iio 
banishqient of the offender from hearth and 
home. But she can lake, fair and young as this 
woman is—she can take deadlier vengeance 
still. And Jane has it in her to take it. Make . 
no mistake about her character, because hitherto 
^rou have seen her light and frolicsome, *'and 
plajdng at life. Jane has it in her to take the 
black suicidal vengeance of reprisals. Theobald 
has deliberateU^ left her for Lady Rose Golightl v 
—such details as the Duke goes on wliispering, 
half true, half purposely false, respecting the 
“Grand Sensational Elopement,” leave no doubt 
upon her mind tliat the betrayal was premedi¬ 
tated. And Theobald’s world—Jhe world, oli 
monstrous injustice! that bows and cringes 
before Lady Rose Golightly—bolds itself out¬ 
raged by /ter appearance among its qinidrilles 
and lancers to-night! How if she should justify 
that opinion, from a height, guilty though it be, 
tRat they shall envy still? How if she should 
pay back Theobald that which she owes him— 
a^'e, to the very image and superscription of the 
payment money? 

“Ridiculous sight, a j)oor devil in a jealous 
fit! ” remarks his Cirace, presently, in one of his 
plethoric whispers, “just as l’ was finishing 
dressing, they told me a young gentleman wanted 
to see me, Reverend Samuel Sm^die. I didn’t 
want to be bothered with any young gentleman, 
or Reverend Samuel Sraylies either; however, 
he wouldn’t go away, and so, after a time, 
I went down to the drawing-room and spoke to 
him. The curate was sitting by Loo’s work¬ 
table, crying-honour, Mrs. Theobald, I am sure 
you won’t believe, but ’tis true—crying till the 
tears ran down liis nose, and with an open letter 
in his hand. Loo, it seems, had WTitten—very 
pretty of her, I think—to say,' I’a, ta, for ever,’ 
and Sm^iio had rushed over, like a madman, 
just in time to find himself too late. I 
matters as pleasant as I could for him, by saying 
there were extenuating circumstances. Desmond 
and she had been friends for 3 ^ears. She had 
jilted fifty other fellows for Desmond just in the 
same waj’^—things of this kind alwaj^s happened 
for the best, if you only knew it, et cetera. 
‘I would have given my life for her, your Grace!' 
cried the poor fool. ‘I loved that girl, my God! 
and believed in her, and trusted her I ’ liiskface 
was the colour of a lemon; his hand twitched 
so that he could scarce hold the letter as he 
stood, blubbering, by the table where IjOO and 
he used to carry on their spooning. Never saw 
such a ridiculous sight in my life I ” ». 

should think not!” says Jane, lau|J5nrig 
aloud ; “and are not likely to see such a sight 
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Samuel Smylie ing, certainly; but in these eases-^in these 
be put under A glass-case. They are too cases,” says Mrs. Crosbie, with delightful 
1 , humility, I never take upon mvself to assume 

then their waHz begins. The Duke of the initiative. Ifad dear Lady Jjaurie thought 
'despite his weight and stature, waltzes it advisable to withdraw from the set, 1 should 
waltaes with a verm —I can find of course have follow’^ed her example without 
no jSrde<][uate' ^axon word—that he can scarcely hesitation, and liave left the Duke and Mrs. 

■ hay© acquired, indeed, in Belgravian drawing- Francis Theobald alone.” 
rooms. The town band, inspired by the know- “Mrs. Francis Theobald is an uncommonly 
ledge that a duke’s noble legs are moving in pretty woman,” remarks old Hir John, 
harmony to their strains, discourse to the 

ufiinoBt of their ability. And all Chalk shire is Quadrille and ■waltz; lancers, galop, and 

looking on ] And Jane’s cheeks—yes, though tjiiadrille; muoliear-reTiding music?; much blood- 
^her heart is broken, though she is going to poisoning carhoiiic acid; much reducing of tulle 
^rdition fast as human enjature <?an go— and tarlatfin to rags; some few light hearts, it 
Janq’s cheeks show a livelier scarU?t, her young may be, among the crowd; some tragically 
limbs move with feverish, quickened grace, heavy ones: thus the Lidlington race-ball, 
Pox'tly Chalkshire Lucretias—Luc?retias safely Jane's last sucoessful ai>pcarance befoi*e the 
anchored, half a century ago, in life’s dullest Chalkshire public, runs its aj)pointed course, 
matrimonial moorings—raisefansU) their elderly Under no ciroimistaiicea of life could Emma 

faces rather than witness so demoralising a sight. Marsland feel a^aually tragic, just as she could 
They dance this waltz; they sit- out the next never, in her lightest moment, rise to actual 
dance, a galop. Then succeeded lancers. farce. But about as intensel}^ bhuikly miserable 

“ You never commit any of these square as the Drawing-room (.^oineily of her existence 
abominations,! should hox)e?” remarks his will admit of, she does feel to-night. She gets 
Grace. He has found an armchair fur Jaius in a fair number of duty partners—poor Emmy— 
one of the most conspicuous parts of the ball- and Adoiiia is her dWoted slave ! Never for 
i‘o«>m ; he leans over her, holding her bouquet, a moment, during tbe inU?rval8 of dancing, are 
and looking as devotedly gallant as a very hot Major Hervoy’s soft flatteries and wiry whiskers 
and rather inebriated little man of twelve-sionta away from the lieiress’s ear. And still Emma 
six can look. “ You never commit the atrocity is miserable. She has been trying sedulously, 
of a square dance 1 ” during the ])ast wrctc.hed fortnight, to like Adonis 

‘As a rule, never,’’amswers Jane. “But I don’t and to leave of] liking Hawdon. Rawdon, so 
mind dancing this set of lancers with you. Yon her best friends say, has behaved with an absence 
meant to ask mo for it, by-the-by, dichi’t you ? ” of l ight principle tliat makes her escape a mercy, 

“ I meant, and I mean, to ask you for every Rawdoti never proposed for herself, but for her 
dance to-night,” is the Duke’s answer. “At all money. IJ e has paraded his shameless admiration 
events; I don’t mean to ask anyone in the room for Mrs. Theobald, and her ow'n humiliation, 
h 2 ii you.” before the eyes of the whole county. And 

‘I should hope not, indeed,” says Jane, with Emma, in return, loves him a little better than 
a little toss of her head; “I never think of ever! And all that her heart trembles, yearns 
accepting divided attentions ! ” for, is reconciliation. And Rawdon will not 

And we are to dance the lancers, you say ?” come near her. Rawdon, lugubrious of face and 
“Yes, we are to dance the lancers. But mien, passes his evening in dancing with partners 
mind you get the best peoxde in our set I—all like the Browns and Pippins, or in moodily 
the very heaviest Chalkshire swells. ” lianging about such doorways as command a view 

And, five minutes later, behold Jane in thf? of the adjoining sitting-out room. (A room in 
top set of the room, the other three ladies con- which, as the night progrtssses, Mr^ Theobald 
sisting of an archdeacon’s daughter, Lady Laurie, ami the Duke of iJlta chiefly remaiai: his Grace 
and Mrs. Crosbie! talking. low and earnestly, getting soberer. 

At all the public county balls it is Mrs. evidently, as he talks—Jane listtjning in silence; 
Crosbie’s wont to walk tlirough one square not shrinking from the whispers of her companion 
dance, if Sir John Laurie^ the member, be pre- as though she loathed them, or from the glances 
sent to ask her. Sir John Laurie is present, of any who pass as though they stabixd her; 
and has asked her to-night; and their engage- but with the strangest look all the time upon 
ment is for tliis particular set of lancers. And her flushed face —a kind of wild, Kivnitd look, 
BO —irony of fate I —Jane’s hand and Mrs. the like of which I hope you, Reader, may 
Crosbie’a meet; they bow, they curtsey, the.y nevtjr be called upon to see on any human face— 
< visit” each other at last, under the Duke of knowing yourself to be one of the hunters !) 
Malla’s auspices. “ yt)ung Rawdon dcica not seem in very 

Mrs. Crosbie puts a smiling face upon the high feather to-night, Emmy,* It has got to 
matter. A public ball must always be a public lie a matter of course, during the pasl^eek, that 
ball Sir John,” she remarks, when, the lancers I^Iajor Her\-ey shall call the heiress “ Emmy.” 
over she makes the circuit of tb^ room, all “ Not in such high spirits as yhen we came 
dignity‘amber satin, and black lace, upon the upon him and his friends that night at Wiloocks*©, 
memb^'sarm. “The position was embarrass- You remember?” 
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“It {vthoiild forgot, ^Uajor Herv^?^'- for tibo IbookvaxiiMlii^foi^^it^^-;^?^^ 

■ cries Steiik9i,-%lio » at last l^iorimg to hare act. Yw agree witli me, mV 4ear 
doubts ooBberning the perfect delicacy and dis- '*1 l^ink Mi*s. Theobald one of %e -nioesti 
idterestedness of Major Hervey's conduct. looking women 1 ever ,saw ih my life,’* says Miss 

** But * women like moths,'you know, Emmy i Marsl^d* 
mmen like moths'^ver caugnt by glare! Yes, “ As you, Emmy, you, are the sweetest, the 
begad--<-the same, all of youanything with most generous! Aly feelings—er**' Major 
a title! Moths—^glare-ura-er-aw.’^ (Hike, now Hervey% “ urns ” and “ ers«3most impede his 
and then, to transcribe Major Hervey faithfully.) utterance at this tender and thrilling point. 

His Orace quite cut Rawdon,out—best thing “My feelings, my dear Emma—as good a 
that could hapj^n to him, p^r fellow! No social position as any man iii London-^and 
real harm in Kawdon—deficiency in brain, unembarrassed—my poor mother, in the natural 
perhaps—not an uncommon deficiency.” In course of things, can’t last for ever—known yQu, ^ 
another minute and a half Major Hervey means my dearest girl, from your infancy—to know is« 
, to propose, and be accepted. He can afford to to love—can endure suspense no longer—await' 
be generously oompassionate of tone towards your sweet little * Yes ’ in breathless anxiety?” 
Emma’s discarded lover. “ Warned him from Major Hervey’s cold old eyes have been fixed 
the firsWmost dangerous of all associates— on the toes of his dapper little evening shoes 
demi-monde, and hot demi-monde! Duke of during this impassioned declaration, so he 
Malta quite cut him out. Deuced good thing continues in blissful ignorance of the expression 
for everybody—except the Duke of Alalta.” of the heiress’s face. Probably, if he saw it, he 

Emma turns her head away, impatiently. She would continue in ‘blissful ignorance of what 
has wavered perpetually, during the past fort- that expression portended. That a Hervey— 
night, in her feelings towards her elderlj’^adorer; that he, the pink and flower of all the Herveys— 
one day faintly liking, the next faintly disliking could be rejected by afreckleil young woman, with 
him, the next, perhaps, neither liking nor dis- only thirty thousand pounds for her portion, and 
liking. As he maunders on now—suddenly the, whose family is not even alluded to in the pages 
revelation comes upon Emma’s heart—she knows of the “Landed Gentry no, it must he plain 
that he is absolutmy obnoxious to her ! Alarry language indeed that should bring fact sas mon- 
this cynical, di’ied-up old mummy of a Bond serous as this home to Alfred Hervey’s belief ! 
Street lounger, live his life of eternal pleasure- “ Your agitation is natural, charmingly 
less pleasure, fasten oneself on, with infinite natural,” he whispers, turning to her with 
liumiliating pains, to the draggled skirts of the most lover-like air of appropriation. “I 
aristocratic London society, and almost, perliaps, have been too sudden—aw’—the w'armth, the 
in time, be counted Someone! Far rather would impetuosity of my feelings! Fault of my 
Emma make her thirty thousand pounds a free character—just what Lady Carolina said to me 
gift to Major Hervey, marry Rawdon Crosbie on the other day; ‘ My dear Major Hervey ’—Lady 
a couple of hundred a year, and travel the world Carolina is one of my oldest, dearest friends— 
with him—scanty household goods, squalling ‘you are/oo ardent,/oo inipulsive.’ But 1 am 
babies, and all—on a baggage wagou. forgiven by my little Emmy ? Ijet me have one 

So, you see, Emma’s heart is in the right place word, one whispered word, to say that I am 
still. forgiven ? ” 

“ the Duke of Malta,” repeats Adonis, More unmistakably lover-like grows Alajor 

who evidently thinks ho has said a good thing. Hervey's manner. His wdiiskers tickle his little 
“For him .... I present his Grace my Emmy’s oar; his withered old lips are within 
felicitations! Emmy, my dear girl, we see this a couple of inches of her cheek. 8he looks up; 
r—er—too-charming Mrs. Theobald, for whose she sees Rawdon’s eyes, from the other end of the 
sake Rawdon has be^ so ready to quarrel with room, watching her earnestly. And all Emma’s 
us all, in he* true colours towuight.” resolutions, if indeed they ever for a moment 

“ They are very becoming colours, then,” says really wavered, became irrevocably fixed. .. 
Emma, a little sharply. “ Until to-night, I never “ 1 don’t quite see what I can have to forgive, 
really knew how handsome Mrs. Theobald was.” Major Hervey, but I forgive you all the same. 

For—strange contradiction—Emma is disposed I have had quarrelling enough of late to last me 
not only to leave off disliking Mrs. Theobald, for the rest of my life.” 

but almost to become her champion, now that “ Quarrelling ? Never, Emmy, between me 
Mrs. l^eobald has left off smihng exclusively on and you!” 

Rawdon Crosbie! “ i^o. What could we have to quarrel about ? 

“Well—yes,” drawls Adonis, raising his I was thinking of Rawdon.” 

^elids enough to glance across the room at Major Hervey is tilent. Has she understood 
Jane^ who at this moment returns to the ball- him, or has she not ? Adorns looks doubtfully 
room on the Duke of Malta’s arm. “Fine out of the corners of his eyes at the thir^ 
gro^n youbg woman, enough, for those who thousand pounds—1 mean at poor Emmy. Ho 
admire the style. Never disconnect her, myself, raises his scented haiidkorchief, with a grikcoful 
Jrom a vision of pink-paper hoops—sawdusW flourish, to his long no8e—“ urns,clears 
amhulsti^gciicufi—ahw Flaring his thcoat; th^ in tlim 

sdveHis^ of Aliss Aminta Fitz-Somebodj^ langtuige, brings tlungs to a point . ^ 
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lah^ Hv»'in to.wn, oiE ccwireo—*mi«erable 
if 1 live iny^here but in town. Nice little house 
tbe f^kk All the best people in lK>ndon 
ohairihed to visit my wife—any girl must 
command a position as my wife. Out of the 
sehson stayiibout at country houses—asked to 
all the best country houses in England. My 
Sfuma will be glad of the advantages of la town 
life when she is. married ? ** 

**1 —I sUan^t care a bit where I live w^hen I am 
married/* cries Emma, flaming scarlet, “so 
long as 1 marry the right person; and unless 
I do that 1*11 never marry at all, for no one can 
«aay I was an old maid of necessify, at least no 
one who knew about us here in Chalkshire.** 

Is* the freckled young woman an utter fool ? 
thinks Major Hervey, his old eyes growing 
wickeder and wickeder. Must one say, grossly, 
“ Will you marry me, or will you not 1 before 
she can sufficiently arouse from her wretched 
provincial stupefaction to answer I 

‘<Aiid am / not the right person ?** he asks, 
this time throwing a tenderness impossible even 
for provincial ejinpidity to misinterpret into his 
voice. 

‘*No, indeed, you are not,** cries Emma, 
promi)tly. “ If you won’t lot it pass as a joke, 
Major llervey—ff you insist on making mo say 
disagreeable things—indeed you are not.** 
Adonis draws his small yierson together, as n 
he bad had a galvanic sliock. 

“ Your manner during the last ten days has 
been signally at variance with smjh a declara¬ 
tion,’* he remarks- 

-I know it has,’* interrupts Emma, begin- 

A - -t 1 ^ A. A.* ^ 


ning to fan herself desperately, a])d gottiiig fiot 
and confused. “I was so angry and so miser¬ 
able after my quarrel with Kawcloii; an<l, of 
course, I looked up to you almost like I do to 
mamma; and you W'cre always ready to say 
hard things about Rawdou —yes, you were, 
Major Hervev- and I was wicked enough to he 
pleased to Ijoar them ; and now—now I think 
you would liave beeji much more our friend it 
you had tried to sniooth tilings over. If wc 
hadn’t all been so hard upon him, everything 
might have been set straight that morning he 
called in Bolton Row. and he has never been 
homo for a fortnight; I’m sure papa looks at me 
sometimes as if he hated me, and I’ve been hmd 
of him ever since I was a little girl,” goes on 
poor Emmy, all without a vestige of punctua- 
tion; ** and whatever Rawdon may feel I know 
I c an never care for any other man in the w'orlu 
as I do for him and what’s more I never mean 

to marry anyone else.” , 

To this long outburst Adonis Hervey makes 
no immediate reply. Perhaps he has to com¬ 
mand the impetuosity of his feelings as a nqected 
lover; certainly he has to get his breath after 
the atupendous, the inconceivable example oi 
female obstinacy and ignorance which has been 
presented to him* When he dws sjwak it ^ in 
bis acridest voice, with the coldest, 

aori^kit expression of which the Hervey physiog- 
> ill capable. 


^'And this is really your deterniiimtiDn^ laydear 
Miss Marsland—to wear the willpw till you die, 
for the youth ‘who loved and w^hdi rode away?’” 

“I shall never care^for anyone but Rawdon 
Crosbio,” says Emma. Her round brown eyes 
are not lovely eyes in themselves, but they fill 
with tears of tendemeas and repentance now, 
and look lovely. “And I will never marry any¬ 
one else. Of that I am determined. ” 

Adonis rises to his feet, passes his fingers 
through ids wluskers, and looks down with all 
the coiileinpt his soul is capable of, at the penu 
infatuated, idiotic girl who hart refused (Great 
Heaven ! and the earth goes on in its appointed 
course!) to become the wife of Alfred llcrvey! 

“ Faithful unto death, eh ? Well, I must con¬ 
fess fidelity iff' one of the virtues I do not 
appreciate." Valuable bourgeois v irtue, no doubt: 
but—urn—aw— tjjsvbu, any bourgeois virtues in 
the Hervey family.” 

And, thus saying, leaves her. 

He w'alkfl superciliously dow'n tlio balbrooin, 
his opera-hat under his arm, his own spruce 
little pcrsim bristling with self consciousness as 
usual. He goes forth into the night, gets hold 
of the fii'Mt iiack-drivcr whom five shillings (ran 
bribe from his legitimate fare (even at thia 
moment the Hervey insli?ict of moixy-saving is 
strong still; fain wcmld Adonis have the job done 
for foilr-and-sis pence), and drives haek to Tho 
Hawthorns, resolved to depart froin (Ihalkshire 
and from all tho infatuated iduvts (Jhalkshirc 
contains, by the earliest train tomorrow'. 

During his midnight drive, in this hour of 
stinging, unlooked-for disappointriurnt, does it 
occur to Major Hervey th.at twm kinds of pri^ea 
matrimonial may be drawn by a man lor the 
comfort'and solace <»f his declining years—one 
of money (in tlie drawing of wlii(-h ho has 
failed); tho other of a save-all, or domestic 
bondslave, such as his own cousin Maria - a 
cr(?ature who, without wages, would cook for 
you, nurse you, fight Urn lauitdress, and in every 
other way stand between 3 - 0.0 and tlie depreda¬ 
tions of the low'cr ordoi s; be content with 
bachelor lodgings, never expect to aecompany 
you to dinner parties, and 3 0 ! at all timers })c 
ready to coach \mu up in w'cll'inven|ed dinner- 
stories relative to •the greatness 01 your joint 
ancestors ? I say, docs tho pal(3 ghost of Mana s 
love, retributive, haunt Alfred Hervey in this 
his hour of humiliation and defeat*; 

Bet U 8 trust so, Re-ador. Bet us trust that 
the one hope in existence even of a Maria Her- 
ve\' may be realised* 


CHAPTER XL 

“(;OOT>-BTE FOR EVER.” 

. . 

Yet another “.sin worth sinning, 
dance w'orth dancing, is to fall to 
Crosbie’s share in this life. 

Jane walks up to his side, without the= 
of Malta, and asks him for it herself— 


■ ■■ 
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IB Branding, Jealcms, luiserablo, undecided 
whether he shall invite the least musical of the 
Miss Pippins for the ensuing waltz, or rush away 
from everybody, smoke a pipe of despair in the 
starlight, then return to his hotel, and have 
done with ladies and ladies* society/or ever. 

^*Oan I have the honour of this waltz, Mr. 
Crosbie? I see I may wait for ever if I wait 
until your highness condesoends to ask me.” 

She looks beautiful, almost startlingly beauti¬ 
ful as she speaks—her lips smiling (Jane knows 
a good deal about that smiling art: before the 
foot-lights has she not seen ballet-girls practise it 
in the face of the most atrocious bodily tortures ? 
here, on the stage of life, with adverse eyes— 
not those of a friendly public—watching her, 
shall she not show front as brave ?); the hectic 
of her cheeks contrasting vividly with the 
marble of her round young neck and arms; her 
blue eyes all aglow with feverish light. 

Kawdon looks at her like one who dreams— 
looks at her with a minglemeTit of feelings that 
I find it hard to describe in words. She is 
nothing to him, and yet, as she stands here at 
his side, smiling into his face, and speaking to 
him with that voice of hers, she is everything. 
The past, that has beem Prancis Theobald's, 
the future, that may be—Rawdon does not ask 
biniself what!—matter nothing. He, he alone 
in the world possesses the present moment, and 
will make the most of it. A man going to 
execution might surely drink wit h zest a draught 
of rarest wine olfered him by some pitying hand 
upon his road ! . 

' She takes his arm ; they stand for a minute 
or two in silence, and then the music begins, 
and they start. If Rawdon lives to be an old 
man, must not the keen pain, the keeu^t enjoy¬ 
ment, of the next five minutes remain—no dry 
mental record, but a warm and living sensation 
—in hia memory? As the waltz proceeds, he 
goes again through every scene of their brief 
friendship. He remembers the first look Jane 
gave him on the promenade at 8pa, the ball Uiid 
the “Grande Duchess© Waltzes,” the walk home 
in the perfumed summertnoonlight, their supper 
beside the window, the incfi'aceable picture of 
her as she skood, the half-dead roses in her hair, 
and smiled good-bye to bin] fri the early morning 
on the staircase. He remembers the day of the 
Lidlington Flower Show, his jealousy, their walk 
—that for him might have been iu Arcadia— 
among the flowers, and how they laughed and 
jesteC in the level sunlight! And the hours 
alone together in the silent garden of Theobalds, 
and the night at the Prince of Wales’s, and the 
“sermon by gaslight” on the pavement of 
Maddox Street, . . 

And now all is over. 

Just as unmistakably as a dying man knows 
that he is«)dying, Rawdon Crosbie knows that 
his ill-starred passion, wdth all it has given and 
all it has takgn away, is in its death-agony. 
He is drinking the last dregs of the poison-cup, 
and the poison tastes like nectar to the last. 

When the waltz is finished Jane deelires 


herself tired, and instood of walking about the 
room on Rawdon’s arm, tak^ possefision of the 
first vacant chair that comes to hand, Rawdon 
placing himself at her side. 

They are, as it chances, exactly opposite poor 
Emmy, who was partnerless during the last 
dance, and who is sitting in the same place . 
where Adonis left her some quarter of an hour 
ago. 

“Rawdon,” cries Jane, apropos of nothing, 
and turning her eyes full upon the lad’s face, 

“ that waltz w^as our good-bye. Did you know 
it ? Not ^he cut eternal—you and I vrill never 
come to i cut, Rawdon—but good-bye all tho“ 
same. 'Well, when peoi>le go away, they some¬ 
times ask a favour of the friend they leave, 
don’t they ? I want to ask a favour of you,” 

“Going away!” repeats Rawdon blankly. 
“And are you going away, Mrs. Theobald? 
Are you going to leave ChalKshire ? ” 

“ Yes, I’m going to leave Chalkshire. There 
was no great love between us from the be¬ 
ginning ; ” Jane has never read Shakspeare, biit 
she has got a little stock of hex own of stage 
quotations; “there was no groat love between 
us from the beginning, and it has pleased Cod 
to decrease it on further acquaintance. Ch«alk- 
shire air doesn’t agree with me, so I’m going”— 

S quiver, as though some spasm of pain had 
seized her, contracts her lips—“I’m going to 
have a change from it. Well, that is not what 
1 wanted to talk to you about. If I ask a favour 
of you, my dear boy, will you promise before¬ 
hand to grant it ? You’ll never repent it if you 
do, Rawdon; I haven’t much good left in me, 

I know, but I’m not quite so vile as to want to 
hurt you. Will you promise ? ” 

“Most faithfully,” says Rawdon Crosbie, 
without a second’s hesitation. “Yon should 
know that pretty well, I think, without going 
through the form of asking.” 

“ Go this moment—no, not this moment, 

I want you for a little while longer—but go 
the moment 3 'ou leave me to Miss Marsland, 
and try once more to set things straight: ask 
her once more to forgive you. She will not say 
‘ No’ to-night, I'll answer for that.” 

Kawdon Crosbie turns white to the very lips. 
“This—this is the last thing I should have 
expected you to ask me, Mrs. Theobald.” 

“ No doubt of it,” sa 5 "s Jane quietly. “ But 
everything that is least to be expected is 
Jiappening to-night. Did you see me cUmce my 
lancers, Mr. Crosbie? I was in the ils^ie set 
vrith Lady Laurie and a Miss Archdeacon, and 
your mamma ! And the set did not melt away 
like the first one I tried with Dolly Standish, 
and the ladies all gave me the tips of their 
fingers, and managed not to faint. I have 
learnt a lesson by that, Rawdon, my dear. If 
one would rough-ride the prejudices of good 
English society, one must have a Duke of Malta, 
not^a Dolly Standish, for one’^artner.” 

She laughs rather loudly; Emma Maral^d, 
across the room, can hear her. But ’tis a lattgh 
from which all the old merriment, all the hei^ty 
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riDg, which onoe made Jane's laugh so good' 
a thing to listen to, has flsd. 

'‘And so, rememhsring ths lancers, I think 
we may say that everything least likely to 
happen is happening to-night. Rawdon,” after 
a second or two, “ some day or another, a long 
^time hence it may be, there’s just one more 
thing I should be glad for you to do. But you 
needn’t promise about this—do it onlj^ if it seems 
good to you. Some day or other, then, when 
you are a stejwly old married man, and w hen 
you are talking to yonr wife al)out the past, 

I should like you to say to iier i;tiiat, before 
1 left Chalkshire, I, Jane Theobald^ wished her 
happiness, and that if I ever gave her pain, I was 
soyry for it. Do you hear ? 

“ I hear,” answers llaw'dt)n, very low, and not 
once raising his eyes to Jane’s face. 

“And, without my making any line company- 
speeches, dear boy, you must take for granted 
all the good things 1 wish you! The only happ 3 ?^ 
h<mrs I ever had in Clnalkshire wore the hours 
I spen t with you. I sh all like, whatever becomes 
of me, to look back to them, and to remember 
how pluckily yon used to stand my friend!” 
And now she goes on, a little hastily, “ I don’t 
know that there/s anything more for us to talk 
about. ‘ Good-bye for ever ’ is a nasty thing to 
say, Rawdon, so we won't sa^' it! Wo w'on’t 
thirds Shat our ‘good-bj'e for ever’ is really’ b<#ng 
spoken at this moment.” 

“And I shall never feel that it has been 
spoken at all,” says Raw'don, stoutly. “As long 
as wre both of us live, Mrs. Theobald, I shall 
never feel that ‘good-bye for ever’ has been 
said between you and me. ’ 

“ You think so now. ^’he <hiv will come— 
s, Rawdon, yes—the future i.s uncertain, 
impossible to say how anjr of us may turn out 
in the future, but the day will come, ilopend 
upon it, when you’ll thank your stars ‘ good-bye 
for ever ’ wm said between you and me; and 

then^-Oh heaven! whatever w’e do, don’t let 

us get lachrymose and sentimental!” With 
a sort of start Jane interrupts herself thus (almost 
within earshot, does not the Duke of Malta 
stand watching her?): “You’ll want all that 
kind of sugary material, j’ou know% child, for 
the grand reconcilhation scene in w hich 3 "ou and 
Miss Mafslaiid are coming on! It won’t be a very 
liard scene to act, take my word for it. People 
seldom fail in pleading wfien they really want to 
be pardoned. 'Fhe question is, liow am I, outside 
in the cold, to know that the pardon is spoken?” 

She pauses for a minute, then selects a wiute 
moss rose-bud from the flowers she holds in her 
hand, and gives it to him. 

“Here, take this, Jiawdon—1 have excellent 
eyes, I shall see it wherever I may be in the 
rebm—and w’ear it until the moment your sweet¬ 
heart says ‘Yes,’ Then I, outside.in the cold, 
must have my sign, and the sign shall be, that 
you take my flower, my last gift, alas! from your 
button-hole, and, in the agitation of your feeflings, 
it® drop— accidentally, of course~at your 
sweetheart’s feet. Yon promise ? ” 



of Mal^ advances to claim her, with such uu 
expression of assured success, such a flush of 
triumph upon his vacuouii Beaudesert face! Jaue 
rises, takes his arm with a quick, half-sullen air 
of submission, then turns oik?c more to ftawdwi 
Crosbie. 

“You promise me?” she repeats in a whisper. 
“I shall feel'--well, abcnit the nnW pleasure 
anjdhing could give nic lo'night when .1 receive 
my sign. ” 

And he promises. The^" are the last words 
over spoken betwtjcn them. Uix)n the Duke of 
Malta’s arm Jane jjasses aw^ay airunig the crow'<l 
of dancers; and in another minute Raw'doii 
Crosbio has taken tlie vacant chair by Emma 
Marsland's ahie. 

Ill a pot'in nr a ]>lay, men, at all stirring 
Tnoinents of the jilot, express their feelings, 

I remark, in language artistically adequate to 
the occasion. J 11 everyday (unmno'nplace reality, 
they talk t^veryday commonplace still: plear) for 
their mistress's lost favour much in the sa'ine 
strain and tone as they w’ouhl ask her to pass 
them the toast at break fast- onlj* that in asking 
for toast tliey would probably stammer rather 
less, and st.) approach a degree or i w-o nearer ti) 
eloquence. 

“ What-not dancing, Emmy?” This is the 
observation with W'hieh Ra wdon, his heart i-eally 
torn by conflicting emotions, begins the serene 
tliat he know^s must, one w'a,y or another, govern 
the course of his whole future life, 

“ No, I’m not dancing this time,” says Emma; 
“1 have danced as much as I wished to dance 
this evening.” 

“It’s getting awfully hot, don’t yon think so?” 

“ Yes, but if the windows are open on both 
sides there is such a draught. It’s better to ha 
too hot than to sit in a draught.” 

“Well, perhaps it is. You won’t give me 
another dance to-night, 1 suppose, Emma? ” 

“ Yes, Rawdon, 1 Vill if you wish for one.” 

“ I did not like to ask sooner; I thought 
Adonis was sure to hfivo filled all the vai^ant 
places in voiir programme.” 

“roor Tlcar Adonis!” What woman can sneak 
of the man she has refilled without some slight 
inflection of voict^lietraying his *et? “ Adonis^ 
does not dance roi*n(l dances, know.” 

“And vou will daiiee this galop with me, 
then ? ” 

“ I shall he very happy.” 

But neither of them rise, and both keep their 
eyes fixed rigidly straight before them, as people 
do who arc coimc'ious that Micy arc not sayihg 
what they would like to say if they <larod and 
knew*liow. ^ 

“Mrs. Theobald is looking very well t.>^ 
night,” remarks Emma, breaking the ice at !a«tV| 
“1 moan as far as looks go. 1—Tm sorry 
her, Rawdon.” Timidly poor Ensma voUmtc^l 
this, her first concession. “ People <U‘« 
that Mr. Theobald has gone awqy and left hei-vlj^^ 
there’s such a wrotchcfl look on her face 
lime she is laughing rind talking with i ho 
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, M Yoftt cau liardly exi^ct a woman in her 
IKisltion, alone in a roomful of ^^ple who have 
•hunted and blackballed her, to look very jolly,” 
answers ,|{.awdon. 

^‘If j had to act the last few weeks over 
again, I know that I, for one, would behave 
very differently towards fdrs. Theobald—but 
' it’s ho use looking back now. The past is past 
and done with I ” And Emma gives a melaricholy 
sigh as she thinks of the lovely wedding-dresses 
from Miss Fletchei^s, the orange-blossoms, the 
.Honiton veil (tried on in strictest confidence 
before one’s eight bridesmaids), all locked away, 
painfully spotless, dretarily ihtact, in the brand 
new xkirtmanteaux and travelling-cases that 
were to have accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon 
Crosbie upon their wedding-tour. 

“ Is the past done wi^h ? ” exclaims Rawdon. 
“Emma,” and his voice trembles, w the past, 
ilie time when we loved and trusted each other 
St) well, gone by for ever between you and me?” 

“Oh, Rawdon—oh, don’t—oh, what would 
mamma think?—oh, I know the Pippins are 
looking I” cries Emma, her heart swelling with 
a sudden rapturous hope. 

“I have been to blame in every way—a fool! 
I deserved to lose you; I don’t deserve yoiir 
fprgiveness, but I ask it! Emma, thinking of 
yourself, and of your own happiness alone, not 
of any suffering your answer might cost me, is 
it possible you can say you pardon me? Is it 
jiossible there is room for me in your affection 
yet?” 

And now comes to Rawdon Crosbie the most 
strangely-blent moment conceivable of pleasure 
and of pain. For Emma, such honest love, such 
tender womanly forgiveness upon her face as 
makes her more than pretty, falters “Yes;” 
and Jane, standing outside in the cold—just 
opposite the lovers, that is to say, animaOed and 
radiant on the Duke of Malta's arm—must have 
her sign! He takes the flower, as she bade him, 
from his button-hole, and holds it irresolutely. 

“ How odious I used to be about your bits of 
flower, your withered weeds!” cries Emma, 
presently—poor Emma, who feels in her immense 
iiew-bom happiness that she can never blame 
herself enough for the jealousy through which 
that happiitess was so nearly wrecked! 

“Fm wiser now, Rawdon. I ask no im¬ 
pertinent questions about your white rosebud, 
although 1 can form a pretty shrewd guess who 
gave it you. Your button-hole was without 
adornment, sir, when we danced that piiserable 
dance together at the beginning of the evening, ” 
have danced with Dydia Pippin, Augusta 
Brown—^with I don’t know how many charming 
creatures since then,” says Rawdon. 

And Emmy seems contented. Just at this 
moment np comes Sir John Laurie to ask her 
for the following quadrille, the last square 
dance of the evening. Even in the first rose- 
fluidi of enraptured reconciHation, Emma cannot 
resiat the honqur of dancing with the county 
mhmber; and as the old gmitlemon, 

fijpectacles on hose, Btonds writing his name 


down on her programme, Rawdon gete mx 
tunity, imobsen^, for giving Jane hm* sign. 

■ In a crowded ball-room, everybody ArguH-eyed, 
watching everybody else’s affairs, Tis wonderful 
how little is known really of wTiat goes on 
among the different'actors. Rawdon Crosbie 
is evidently trying to patch things wise 
young man, with the heiress, in Major Hervey’s 
absence. Tluti all the world has been observing 
during the past five minutes. Who should 
notice such a trivial action as his raising a morsel 
of half-dead flower to his lips, holding it to them 
with great tenderness for a second or two, then, 
—his sunburnt, unsentimental face becoming . 
livid the while—laying it gently down on the 
floor, just beside the nem of Miss Marsland’s 
ball-dress, and letting it rest there? Who, 

I say, should notice such unimportant nonsense 
as all this ? 

“I’m sure I didn’t want any other partner 
than you to-night,” says Emmy, turning to her 
lover. “But one couldn’t refuse Sir John—say, 
Rawdon, could one ? ” 

“ Perfectly impossible, my dear Emma. Now, 
the right thing, I suppose, for ftie is to solicit 
the honour of fat old Lady Laurie’s liand, and 
be your tm-d^vis Y ” 

“ I hope you are not beginning to laugh at 
one, already, Rawdon ? ” 

f “Do I look in such a very laughing mood, 
then, Emma ? ” 

And Emma, after glancing at his face, is forced 
to confess, a little bitterly, that he does not. 
Rawdon Crosbie, as I have before remarked, is 
no expert in the art of feigning emotion. 

When the waltz is over, Mrs. Theobald begins 
to walk about on the Duke’s arm ; after a time, 
accidentally or otherwise, passes close to the 
lovers as they stand talking to Mrs, Crosbie at 
the u{^r end of the room. She gives Rawdon 
a furtive smile of congratulation that, with all 
its kindliness, cuts him to the heart. Then, 
Emma chancing at the moment to raise her head, 
the eyes of the two young women meet—^meet, 
Emma Marsland may one day be glad to 
remember, with a look of forgiveness and 
reconciliation at last. 

It is considered etiquette at the Lidlington 
public balls for “ every body ” to leave together. 
Lady Laurie orders her carriage at two; Mrs. 
Coventry Brown and all minor luminaries order 
theirs at the same hour. After her quadrille 
with Sir John, Emma has one blissful round 
dance with her lover, then quits the ball-room 
on his arm; some bald-headed gentleman, of 
Chalkshire repute you may be sure, escorting 
Mrs. Crosbie—poor Mrs. Crosbie, ready to weep 
with maternal joy at the happy turn even^ 
have taken, but dignified and well-bred in her 
demeanour towards Providence to the last,' 

In the vestibule occurs the usual crush of 
cloaked and hooded ladies, and of gentlejuen 
tripping themselves up over :the ladim’ traini. 
“ Charming ball, was it n^ “ Oh clmmuiik! 
Never saw your daughterslcm so well.” "'“GqoS? 
night, dear Lady Laurie. ” ** Hope you wiU 
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gaffer from the heat! ” Hope you will not 
suffer from the cold!” So .the Chalkshire 
Botabled, treading on each other's satin toes, 
and murmuring platitudes in each other's tired 
fa^ fight their way to the front, and vanish 
ffom the stege of this little drama. 

“ Mrs. Coventry Browm’s carriage.” 

Forth steps the majestic woiuan, liker to 
a purring white cat than ever, with her swans- 
down cloak drawn up arbund her throat; tho 
two yoiitfaful white cats, also in swansdown, 
following. 

. ** Mrs. Pippin’s carriage.” 

The watchful barn-door mamma, and her brood 
of elderly chickens, pass away out of our sight, 

’‘Mrs. Crosbie’s carriage.” 

No; the name, this time, has been shouted 
wrong. Mrs. Crosbie's carriage next but one. 

“Mrs. Francis Theobald’s carriage stops the 
way.” 

She flutters down the steps, in her white dress 
and flowers, at the Duke of Malta’s side; the 
light from the lamps outside shining on her; 
flushed, 6ucce;5sful—as w^omen count success— 
yet with that same hunted look, of which I have 
spoken, upon her face still: a vision several 
persons among this Chalkshire assemblage are 
not likely to forget. 

The ]^uke stands bareheaded, eagerly whisper¬ 
ing to her for a minute or more after slio is 
seated, heedless, it would seem, of the string of 
county carriages, whoso progress Mrs. Francis 
Theobald’s hack vehicle impedes. 

He whispers more and more eagerly; Jane 
never answers. At last—“ If you expect me 
to remember anything about it, you had better 
write the name down,” she remarks^ in a cold 
hard sort of tone; Rawdon Crosbie is near 
enough to hear her words—“ I never remembered 
a promise or an address in my life.” 

She hands the Duke her ball-programme; be 
scribbles a word or two on the back, and gives 
it to her again, with another last whisper. 

And then the door of the carriage is shut, and 
Jane drives away, the Duke of Malta watching 
her progress, into the darkness of the night. 

CHAPTER XLI 

ALONG THE BAILROAD TO BUTN 

Away into the darkness ; back, through the 
hush and sweetness of the Au^st night, home, 
Hannah, the nursemaid, the only watcher in the 
grim old house, Hannah, with nerves already 
shaken by rats and creaking boards, stares open- 
mouthed at the apparition of Mrs, Theobald’s 
faop; ghastly, now t^t it has cooled from 
the flush and excitement of the ball; the blue 
eyes weary, yet with on unnatural glow of 
fire in their weariness; thd hair pushed back 
from the temples; the lips dry and scarlet; the 
whole expression of the face changed. 

^iU Mrs, Theobald please to take anything ? 
Yes, Mrs, Hieobald will take some brandy-and- 
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water when she gets upstairs; the proportion of 
brandy not smalT, Hannah ! And then she sub¬ 
mits to having pins taken out, and flowers 
unfastened; submits to Hannah’s talk, and—and 
wants nothing more! Wants nf>lhing but to be 
left alone, within locked doors, the reflection of 
her own face in the looking-glass, the sight of ' 
Blossy, asleep and rosy in her cot, for company. 

In the fine ohl days, whoti rack and tlmmb- 
screw wore called in to the aid of ortlKwJox 
social opinions, the accused, we read, did, after 
the first great WTench of nerve and muscle, feel 
little more; man’s piiy steal capacity for suffering 
being, thank Heaven, less boundless than man s 
capacity for inflicting it. Jane should have 
gone through the worst by now, if the same law 
hold good in the moral as*in tlie material world, 
which unfortunately ii dot's not . 

In the infinite spirit, is room 

For tlie pulse of an intinite pain/' 

She has been in torture throughout the evening ; 
was in torture while she danced, smiled, planned, 
radiant with “success,” the ruin of all her future 
j^ears; is in torture now. 

The room she and Thcolmld occupy is tlio 
same best or purple room to which her sister-in- 
law led her on the night when she first tasted 
respectability: there is the ghostly four-poster 
in which Cousin James died; there are the 
hostly watch-pockets — there the two pri^n 
ressing-tables. Nothing altered outwardly. 
Only the life that then was in its spring laid 
low by sudden blight, only an unimportant unit 
about to bo added to the sum of sliipwreoked 
and abandoned human waifs with which the 
world’s highways are overstocked! 

Is it to be wondered at? Jane took her brandy- 
and-wipiter at a draught as soon as the servant 
left her alone, and the result of the stimulant is 
—no merciful stupor, no kindly impairment of 
reason, but rather a (jjuicktmed power of gauging 
her wretchedness to its depths. Is this crowning 
act of her history a thing in any way to W'onder 
at? She remembers a score of children who 
learnt in tho same class with her from Adolphe 
Dido, and who have mos^t of them ended as she 
will—only with less noise and glitter. Some 
innate tendency o^*ballet-girls, prJbably, against ; 
which, now that the play of life begins to “ work 
close,” ’twero vain to struggle. One’s fate; as 
well accept fate bravely; make no whine over 
it! And yet, and yet—what love, resurgent, 
what yearning towards all things right end 
honest, were in her heart four hours ago I What 
loathing, what abhorrence, for the future to 
which she tacitly stands committed, are in her 
heart novt^l 

Taking her candle, she goes up to Blossy’s cot;; 
and bends over, looking at her in a sort of blank;^ 
despair. The child “features” Theobald, am^ 
the country-people say, and the liSeness com^;^ 
out strongest when sleep has slmt the blue 
which are her sole resemblance to her motSfej 
Theobald’s fair hair and complexion, 
head, his print of chin—Theobald’s whole 
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: rises before Jane’s sight, with cruel distinctness, the class ; the individual revolting against, 
as she lool^s at the baby-face of his little and so justifying, society.) How puerile, childish, 
fiaughter. And she turns from her abruptly— seems that scheme she once entertained of 
yes, turns from her with a feeling wdllmgh of returning to the stage! What—go tlirough the 
hatred 1 How should 1 write the word, if I did bitter toil, the heat, the cold, of that hardest 

. no£ know that love and hatred, under the over- slavery, to win the applause of a capricious 
mastering influence of jealousy, are esn^ngeable public, the paltry earnings of some forty or fifty 
terms ? shillings a week ; while Theobald, by good luck 

8he turns from the child, I say, and for an rid, without signal disgrace, of his encumbrance, 
instant stands motionless; then, through a half- might return, honoiiraljly^ to the world that had 
open door, walks into a small adjoining room— found no place for her, the world of Lady Rose 
Jier husband’s dressing-room. It is in disorder— Golighily ! 

Esther, the housemaid, having taken her da 3^’8 Work wants a sound heart. If at any time,^ 
junketing at the races—just as Mr. Theobald wliile he loved and was faithful to her, Franbis^^ 
left it after dressing this morning. Three or* Theobald had happened to ruin himself utterly, 
four summer cravats, failures, are strewn alx>ut yes, to the wanting of broad, never doubt Jhat 
the dressing-table ; the gloves in which he drove Jane would have gone back to the stage—short 
<iver from Tlie Folly lie on the floor. She stoops skirts, hard work, modest pay, and all—and 
and picks one of these gloves up, in I know not have pirouetted bravely for his support, yes, 
what passion of tenderness, clasps it tight—^tight and have hod him wear fine lavender gloves and 
to her breast for a moment, then flings it from embroidered linen, and smoke the best attain- 
her with a gesture of abhorrence! Mekxlramatic, able cigars, out of her poor superfluities ! 
highly; but, coming from Jane, natural. If she That is just the sort of stuff she is made c»f. 
u ere dying, the poor theatrical-nurtured girl Not now, not now ! 

must be theatrical still. After this—shutting and She mo^'^es across to her dressftig-table, where 

locking the door, as though she would lock him lie her soiled l)all-glove8, her faded bou(juet, her 
away from her thoughts wdth the action—she programme; she takes up this last, and looks 
comes back to her room, and finishes undressing, down through the list of dances—each “Valse 
By now a faintest primrose tinge has begun to d’Amour ” or * ‘ Galop Infernal ” marking a 
penetrate through the heavy window-curtains, 9^tiori of her journey along the railroad to 
done draws one back, and sees the world already ruin I Then turns over to the other side, and, 
entered upon a n<jw day; sees the chill light in the cold green daylight, retwls the words tlie 
resting on the hoar old elms round Theobalds, Duke wrote there in pencil, as he stood bare- 
and on the faintly-outlined Chalk-downs, that headed, the county watching, I will not say 
were a thousand years before she was, and will envying, her ‘‘success,” beside the door of her 
>>e a thousand years after she has sinned and carnage. 

suffered her little hour and gone to sleep again. Only three or four w^ords: the address of a 
What matter her sorrows or her wrongs in this certain hotel in Brussels, with his Grace’s 
great system of things wherein she hold^so poor initials scrawled in monogram underneath. But 
a place'? Of what account arc they or she to Jane’s face turns suddenly ashen as she reads 
anyone? . . . And then return to her mind them. Pain, like pleasure, has its intoxications; 

the protestations of life-long devotion, the offers pain, hitherto, has lifted her, in some measure, 
of riches, freedona, “position,” w^hichhave been alK)ve the level of her guilt, I’he sight of those 
incessantly whispereci in her ear throughout the few words in the Duke’s handwriting, and in her 
evening. And though she loathes the offers and possession, makes her realise, with a shiver of 
him who made them alike; more than this, actual bodily terror, what all this is that is 
though—with wisdom prematurely learnt in the befalling her. 

sharpest Qf all sch'ools—she appraises both God, can she escape, may she escape ? Help 
protestatiomi* and offers at<,.thcir exact value ; her, if she be not alrcacly past the reach of lielp! 
it seems to her that there ftan be no going back She hides the programme out of sight in her 
now, that what is coming is not only inevitable, dressing-table drawer—as though its secret 
hut best. could be deciphered by any eyes save her own 

All times of revolution, in nations, or in —^and going up to her bed, not to the side 
a girl’s ignorant heart, are times of lightning where Blossy lies asleep, stands, her ashen face 
speed. Four hours ago, reckoning time by growing more ashen, her cold hands clasped 
ordinary computation, Jane was swayed by one together rigidly; then falls down on her knees 
fierce ]^sion, simply: in an access of jealousy, and tries to pray. 

desired swift and sure and desperate retaliation Slie and Min received what would bo counted 
upon one offender. She has gone through but a heathen kind of bringing-up from poor, 
a whole lifetime since then; will be avenged, strong-hearted,, weak-headed uncle Dick, 
not only for her bruise'l and despised love’s When the children were young, however, Uncle 
sake, not bn Theobald only now, but on the Dick’s wife did, in her scanty leisure, in her un- 
world; will throw down the gauntlet, not enlightened way, teach these heaven-forsaken 
merely to this ^Chalkshire respectability, which little theatre rats to go on their knees and repeat 
has flouted her, but to a//respectability. (An old, a certain form of words at night. And Jane 
ever-new story. Reader: society revolting against has clung to the habit since; no power of 
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Theobald’s, even, being able to shake her from 
what he has of ten. .called “the one mild 
hj’pocrisy^^of her charatjter. 

^ Hypocsrisy to Jane were a physical impossi> 
bility. Had Theobald used the word superstition, 
he might have been nearer the mark ; for, in 
truth, the “prayer” which has coustitated the 
sole nourishment of her spiriUial life is one 
I should blush to submit to the eyes of educated 
readers, a formula scarcely to be ranked higher 
than the distich of which “ Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John” is the lirst line. And still it 
is a prayer ; an outcry of weakness to strength; 
ah acknowledgment of something beyond, above 
this visible life of ours and its needs. And 
fornnula, superstition, parrot-like repetition of 
soulless woids—call it by what name one will— 
Jane has never, knowingly, laid her head on her 
pillow since she was a ciiild without going 
flirough it. 

She goes through it now; now, for the first 
time in her existence, probai>ly, learns what 
prayer means. For she learns tluit her fortnula 
means nothing! She is st4ariiig at the sickly 
daylight on the opposite wall, and kneeling, with 
her hands joined and lips moving—and lier 
heart dumb. Oh, all you who have suffered, do 
you not know the meaning of that awful impo¬ 
tence ?-^ior heart dumb! 

Well, these things cannot be forced. Pray<ft‘- 
lcs9, hopeless, unrepentant, nothing remains for 
Jane Theobald but to get into her bed, and W'atch 
the green light turn to gold, then to white; 
presently, to hear the birds sing, and then the 
vhistle of the gardener's boy, as he passes under 
lier window to his w^ork. After a time, the 
servants begin to stir in the house, aud Blossy, 
waking, flings her soft arms round her mother’s 
neck, and asks, as she has done every morning 
sbice Saturday, “Why Dada him not here?” 
and must have her game of romps as usual. 

And Blossy has her game; sings nigger 
melodies at the pi tch of her shrill voice ; <lances 
fantasias on the bed, barefooted, with night¬ 
gown artistically upraised in the morning 
sunshine; Jane forcjed to listen to her, forced to 
look at her! For wliat might the servants think 
—so low has she sunk already, iTane, who, as 
long as she was honest, cared not a straw for 
the opinion of the whole world—wdiat might the 
servants think if she rang earlier than on another 
morning to have the child taken away to the 
nursery ? 

By-and-by comes her own getting up and 
dressing, fier limbs ache as they never achod 
after any ball Wore, her hands tremble, her 
throat feels parched; and still, thanks to yester¬ 
day’s seorciiing on the racecourse, or to the 
fever of the night, her cheeks retain their colour. 
Wljen she comes downstairs she is able to force 
her voice, as near as may be, inijo its accustomed 
tone. The servants, if quep.tioned hereafter, 
will be ready, doubt not, to a^iirm that “ Missus 
never looked better, nor in better spirits, and 
toqk her breakfast hearty, and seemed quite 
cheerful with Miss Blossy.” Tjiistwoi’th^', dis¬ 


criminative souls! la it not upon evidence like 
this that the liistory of half our fireside tra^lics 
is written? 

And the morning hours drag slowly by. 
Blossy’s dinner-time comes, and then, as Jane 
sits at table attending to Um child, and making 
what pretence slie can of swallowing fovKl herself, 
arrives a servant from The Folly with a note • ~ 
the same that should have l)een sent over to her 
last iiiglit - from Mr. Thetibald. 

“ I>t)ar Jane,” her lord and master writes, 
“after what you said to-day, I conclude you Will 
not mind going to the Uill alone. Lord Barty 
Beaudesert has asked me to stay with him for 
a few da^'s on l)oard his yacht at Cowes. 1 start 
to-night. Address to me, * On board the Lais, 
at Cowes,’ if you should have occasion to write. 
Inqx^ssible to say for certain when I shall be back. 

“ Vour affectionate husband, 

‘ ‘ FkaNCTS 'rUEOBALD. 

“ B.S.—If y<m want money, you will find some 
in my Bussia-lealher case ; the key must be in 
one of rny waistcoat pockets in the dressing- 
room.” 

Well, the postscript is inqmrtant; more impor¬ 
tant, possibly, than Mr. Tlieobald imagined wlieu 
he wrote it. Not many human actions, virtuous 
c»r criminal, can come to fruition unless they 
have cash as a basis ; none, certainly, involving 
railway fares and steamboat tickets; and Jane 
was brought V>y current household expenses to 
her last sovereign yesterday, 

Mr. Tbeobahrs thoughtfulness is opportune. 

She goes upstairs to his drt^ssing-room, smrche.s 
for the key, liappily or unhappily finds it, aud 
gets what money she believes will sutHce to carry 
her to Brussels—eight or ton pounds in gohl. 
This done, she divests herself of the few trinkets 
she chances to have about lier, her chain and 
watch, a brooch of some slender value, her rings 
(except her wedding-ring; she w'ill wear that 
a little longer yet); thfin puis on her hat and 
shawl, and stands ready to go, richer only by 
those eight or ten sovtireigns and by her wedding- 
ring than on tlie day when slie came to Francis 
Theobald as a bride. * 

Now there is last farewell Tie uttered— 
farewell between mother and cliild, between 
soul and body, (iet that wrench over with as 
little thinking about it as possible, and quickly. 
The train by which she means to go is express, 
exact to a second. Not too much time left her, 
as it is, for walking to the station. 

Blossy is amusing herself alone in the break¬ 
fast room downstairs. This room, as I have 
said, is the eheerfuUost one in the house—the 
room into which Jane has collected together 
everything in the shape of mirror or ornament 
Theobalds can boast. It makes a charming , 
little theatre for Bloss, who indeed wants 
other entertainment when she has got 
abundance of looking-glass to.refloct her 
small figure, and represent imaginary audience^- 
as she sings and dances. 


m.- 


tfSpeokUy; c<^t^ with the world, and 
i^^^thiiig ; ict it, ii Miss this 

.foment. Auntie Min brought her a gift of 
gorgeous cherry-cbinured sash^^ and shoulder- 
Snots ^oxn Loudon yesterday, requesting, as 
she gave it, that the nnery should be enjoyed, 
not kicked aw^, too fine for use, out of Blossy’s 
juxisdictiol). &> over her little holland house- 
frock the child, in the seventh heaven of 
enraptured vanity, disports her grandeur. 

Xor is she quite without company. 

The paper of the room is of quaint old- 
fashion^ design, all white-and-gold arabesque, 
with impossible palm-trees intermingled, and 
small green monkeys sitting or clinging by im- 
possillo tails and hands among the boughs. 
Well, as Jane eutcre in her travelling-dress— 
leaden-eyed, leaden-hearted—^Bloss, with infinite 
j^ace and vanity of gesture, is just exhibiting 
her ribbons to the monkeys—curtseying to this 
one, extending a shoulder-knot to that, holding 
forth the smart fringed end of her sash, with 
disdainful sense of superiority, to another. She 
HdceB no notice whatsoever of her mother’s 
ehironce, but continues, self-absorbed and grave, 
to bestow her salutations around. So Jane goes 
up, and lays h^r gloved hand upon her head. 

“Good-bye, Bloss,’’ she says, in a thick 
hoarse voice: then snatches hold of her tight, 
kisses neither lips nor brow, but buries her face 
for a moment among the child’s mass of silken 
curls. 

“ Mine zibbons—pitty zibbons ! ’’ cries. Bloss, 
stroking her rufflea finery with tender fingers, 
and freeing herself with a little push from the 
interruption. “ Me dot pi tty zibbons.” 

And then back to her bows and curtseys and 
attitudinising before her friends the monkeys. 

A natural action enough, that push. What 
matters the universe, with all the love it con¬ 
tains, to a child still untired of its last 
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lut to Jane’s ruined heart a death-stab. 

Even the child wants her not; the child is 
Theobald’s—will be better off, “ both as regards 
this world and the next,” without her than with 
her. 

So that wrench is over—the one good-bye she 
had to spoken. And now out into the 

0|^n daylight, into the sight of men, and on 
with her journey. 


CHAPTER XLII 

VAST AKP LOOSB WITH DESTINT 

Jave’s destination is Dover; from thence, by 
night-mail to Ostend, and then on to Brussels— 
af^ whicli point our story is not farther con- 
, cerned. 

Ssihe has ma^ no plan in detail of the Journey, 
^ind on reaching Dover learns, to her dismay, 
that she will haye more than three hours to 
The Belgian steamer, so one of the rail- 
-^Way porters informs her, does not start till 


severa^paesmxgorBnotMlowed on board tiU half¬ 
past six. Where is ahe to^spend these hours? 
how kill this hideous interval of time, without the 
narcotic of action or movement todeaden her pain 
—stilL the remorse that already, the first stage 
of her journey scarce over, burns at her heart ? 

She knows several of the large Dover hotels, «> 
having stopped there often in better innocent 
days with Thoobald; but, dreading recognition, 
wilLshow her face at none of these—^will sooner 
bear her three hours’ ordeal, alone, unnoticed, 
in the ladies’ waiting-room at the station. 
However, the atmosphere of the waiting-room 
makes her faint and sick ; after a time, too, she 
begins to tliink (Jane grown a coward in such 
matters !) that the austere-looking woman who 
guards the water-bottle and tracts, e^es her 
with suspicion : and so wanders forth into the 
streets, resolved, if walking be possible, to pass 
the remainder of the time, until she can go on 
board, in the open air. 

She finds that it is not possible. Walking 
wants strength, and Jane, uter ten or twelve 
minutes’ trial, discovers, with terror, that she 
has no strength left. At last, sOeing a small 
but decent inn, not far from the harbour, she 
enters it, and in a halting voice asks the 
tawdrily-dressed landlady, who comes out to 
meet her, if she can have a sitting-r^pm to 
her^self for a couple of hours. She has to wait 
until the departure of the Ostend boat at seven. 

The woman gives her a hard look—the logic 
of a landlady’s facts disinclining her, doubtless, 
towards female travellers devoid of luggage or 
ostensible masculine protection. **A sitting- 
room ? Why, yes; folks can have a parlour to 
theirselves, of course, by paying for it, but-” 

“ I will pay you what you choose to ask me,” 
is Jane’s answer, hurri^ly drawing out and 
opening her purse. 

At which the hard look mollifies. Ktxt to 
masculine protection, wdiat so resj>ectable as 
a well-filled purse ! “Ah, the youi^ lady is 
going across the water, is she? ’Tis to be 
hoped, for her sake, the night will be fine ; but 
the sailors don’t like the look of- the sky, and 
the wind is changing fast.” Then, after leading 
her some steps along a stifling beery passage, 
mine hostess shows her guest into a stifling becj y 
parlour, overlooking the harbour and shipping, 
and redolent of both, and leaves her alone. 

The furniture of this parlour consists of 
a rickety horsehair couch, a table, a couple of 
chairs, and a shelf holding a few odd volumes 
of musty leather-bound books. Its adommenta 
are: Dover Castle in shell-work, a bunch of 
groteB(]^uely xumatural feather tulips, and a 
mezzotint engraving of H.M. King William the 
Fourth; H.M. curveting on a lambs wool charger 
through a lambswool forest, with the towers of 
Windsor, royally defying every rule of per-t 
spective, in the background. ’ 

Well, before Jane has been here three minutes, 
it seems to her as though this miserable place 
and its belonmngs—-yes, even to the grouping Of 
the unnaturcu tulips, the simper on the face of 
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xieiii.je8ty-^afd been famUiar objects for years. 
Witfr sacli ease dp we attime ourselves, in 
certain overstrung states of mind and body, to 
each successive accompaniment, or background 
of our pain ! Her first hope, when the woman 
left her alone, was—that she might sleep No 
eaatter how uninviting the couch; she would 
rest her throbbing temples on its pillow, in an 
attitude, at least, of sleep. And sleep will not 
come near her. The very attempt at rest has 
but quickened the unrest of her brain. Ko 
escape that way. She must/<%ce conscience, at 
last: must bear whatever torture her own thick* 
coming, morbidly vivid thoughts have power to 
indict upon her. 

They sha^e themselves, bit by bit, into a rotni- 
spect, mocking her sick heart by its brightness, 
of all the happiest periods of her life. Blankly 
staring at the opposite wall, and at the face of 
simpering mezzotint majesty, Jane bethinks her 
of the childish years when she and Min ran wild 
about the precincts of Drury Lane and Co vent 
Garden—of her shortlived girlish dreams of 
theatrical success — of that first day when 
Theobald “ stbod, and fell in love with her,” 
despite her darned merino and the shabby roses 
in her hat, from the half-lit slips of tlie Royal! 

. . . She did not care for him so very 

much, yie remembers, in the early days of their 
courtship; or so, confident of her power, she 
used to tell him. She had seen other men she 
fancied as well before. Mr. Theolwild, if he 
liked, might go. Prtjsents?—(jh, she wouldn't 
take a present from a prince! Give up the stage 
and become a lady ? With her agreement signed, 
and her dresses ready, and success certain— 
thanks! The honour of Mr. Theobald's 
ence was great, but she preferred liberty to 
honour: was too young to know her own mind 
yet: Mr Theobald might go. And ho went; 
for two days, during which the world turned 
black to her, stayed away; then, suddenly, when 
she was beginning to think he Iiad taken her at 
her word and gone forever, made his appearance 
at the old corner of Wellington Street, as she 
was returning home from rehearsal, and said: 
“ Jane, my dear, I want your answer to a certain 
question— there can bo only one answer for you 
to give, you know—Will you throw up your 
engagement and marry me?” And there was 
only one answer for her to dve. She threw up 
her engagement and married him. 

She remembers their most Bohemian wedding- 
day ; Theobald, in a morning suit, smoking his 
pipe until he reached the vestry door; herself 
in a bonnet made by her own hands, and a print 
dress; with only just sufficient witnesses in the 
gloomy London church to render the marriage 
legal. She remembers their honeymoon (the 
hoAeymoon that to Jane’s heart never quite 
waned) on the Continent. 

Summer was in its bloom; they went to Ems, 
Fraaiifort, Baden-Baden. Oh, the sunshine of 
those days ! Oh, the nights, white with stars, 
when, ba-nds furtively clasped, they used to wan- 
liatening a Jit^e to the music, and much to 


their own whispers, among dinrdit Kursaal gar-^ 
dens! Oh, the out-of-door dinners and suppers, 
those two alone—wanting no other guest, save the 
invisible guest, Love, who sat between them! 

She thinks of their winter in Homburg, of her 
money troubles—light (wies in sooth; was "not. 
Theobald her lover still ? Then of her child's 
birth ; of Blossy’s first imperfect words; of the 
day, at ten months old, when, miracle of a baby, 
Blossy ran from her knee alone to Theobald’s 
arms. She remembers . . . Ah, my Ood, 

no! These are notk things to think of, UTiless 
one would go mad outright. Think, instead, of 
later cruel days—of the neglect, the faithless¬ 
ness, that are the justification of one’s guilt. 

. . . And thought will not be put in shackles. 

Thought turns from the living, miserable pre¬ 
sent; flies back swift-winged, to the honeyed 
ycara that are deati—the years, with all their 
sins of omission, undarkcncid by a solitary cloud 
of coldness or estrangement. 

How she has loved life since her marriage? 
Homeless, sptMid thrift, vagrant though they 
have been, how few thorns have grown among 
their roses 1 They have lived, openly and 
avowedly, for pleasure only, and have found it, 
or Jane has: pleasure in her dress and balls and 
vanities, pleasure in her child and husband, 
pleasure in the mere fact of drawing breath, and 
of being young and fair. 

And now all is over; not a wreck of the old 
joy left; and through no fault of hers—our souls 
are kinder to us, sometimes, tlian life is—through 
no fault of hers. Inch by inch, foot by foot, sTuj 
has been hurried towards this precipice, np<jn ■ 
whose last le<lge she stands, wanting, striving to 
regain' her footing, but borne down ever by fate, 
stronger than her will. 

If society—if six, four, two—miy, if one kindly 
human heart had bidden her Godspeed when she 
came to Chalkshire: ii the harsh judgments 
wrongly visited on her had been visited, 
righteously, on Lady Rose Golightly; if—but 
why make one's weary brain wearier with such 
“ifsV” Does right, docs justice exist in the 
world at all? There’s a law for the rich and 
a law for the pex^r: a law for men and a law fur 
women; a law for the weJl-born, and a law for 
those who are not.” The wor^***spoken by 
Charlotte I’hoobalffiyesterday return, abruptly, 
to her reiuenibrance, and with them returns the 
thought of Charlotte Theobald’s outstretched 
hand: “If you want a friend, and the time may 
come sooner than you think, you’ll know where 
to find one.” 

Iri that chill offer was there just a last chance 
of salvation for her ? Is it possible—Heaven, is 
it possible ?—tliat it might be her means of 
salvation yet ? 

She starts up from the couch, and for a minute 
or two walks up and down the room ; then, her : 
heavy limbs aching after even tikis exertiojc^;^ 
sinks down again into her former place. 

Salvation possible, and at the hands 
Francis Theobald’s sisters! what! 
a .suppliant foj* their compassion; tell the 
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(even in such a strait as this no {)lan involving 
falsehood crosses Jane’s imagination; to vrhat* 
ever depth she fall, the one virtue of truth must 
remain linked to her thousand other crimes); 
standing in the Miss Theobald’s starched 
drawing-room—^with the curious self-torturing 
instinct of the miserable, she puts the whole 
scene liefore herself in detail—looking into the 
Miss Theobalds’ starched faces, make her 
confession. She ha<i abandoned home, child, 
husband; deliberately, and of her own free will, 
set out upon tlie ^th of dishonour; then, at the 
first stage of her journey, pluck failing her, had 
come back i*epentant, to sue for mercy! What 
answer would a woman receive at the hands of 
such women, of any women, to such an appeal ? 
Charlotte Tiieobald would stand by her—little 
doubt of that—as Jatie had seen a policeman 
stand by some wretch whom the crowd would 
1 ‘oughly handle, but whom it is the policeman’s 
duty to protect and keep intact for the official 
tortures of the condemned cell or penitentiary 
. . , She, Jane Theobald, would be in a kind 
of select condemned cell, or private family jieni- 
tentiary, for the rest of her life, were she to give 
hei*6elf over to the law in the person of Charlotte 
Theobald. A woman, not of aristocratic birth, 
who has made one false step, half a false step, 
and acknowledgad ity and retrogi'aded, must, as 
stKsiety at present is framed, be branded with 
a scarlet or other letter until her life’s end. 

Why, to go biuvely on, run the whole gauntlet 
of shame, with shame’s chances (not a few, take 
them altogether) of final success, wore better 
wisdom, as far as any prospect of social 
rehabilitation goes. 

She raises her eyes, and Majesty seems to give 
a smile of benign approval at the soutimeut! 

After a time re-enters the hostess, suspicious, 
no doubt, that the solitary female traveller may 
be making away with the chairs and tables. 
The solitary female traveller rests wearily in the 
same place* on the couch, her head lying back 
a^inst the wall, her face fever-red and haggard. 

' Will she take dinner?—tea? Will she take 
refreshments—tartly this—of nx> kind? So<la- 
and-brandy. To be sMre. Excellent thing a 
soda-and-B. Se^ore a sea-voyage, and a Captain’s 
biscuit with it. The last net ordered by Jane, 
but suggested, as costing an extra threepence, by 
the hostess. In another minute some nauseous 
compound in a tumbler, with a plate of villainous- 
looking fossil sea-biscuits, are set before her. 

Jane had scarcely tasted food since her 
luncheon on the race-course yesterday. Excite¬ 
ment has been her meat—no very healthy 
nutriment, as we kxmw, but all-satisfying while 
it lasts. It satisfies her still. She swallows the 
contents of the tumbler; in spite of its nauseous 
taste feels strengthened by it. Then, with 
a sense that consumption of food in some shape 
is required of her, puts one of the fossil biscuits 
into ner pocket,, and rin^s the bell; desiring 
^to pay quickly that which she owes for her 
entertainment and utarL 


“Use of sitting-room^ a shilling. Brandy- 
and-soda, a shilBng. Biscuits, threepence 
Attendance, ditto. Total, two-and-sixpence.” 

Jane draws forth her purse to requite ^is last 
hospitality her native land shall ofier her. It 
contains only gold—yellow tempting sovereigns; 
won, did shel)ut know it, at The Folly over- • 
night! And again the hostess’s hard eyes soften 
humanly. Attendance is charged threepeijce; 
may be made sixpence if a guest has a mind 
to behave handsome; and will the lady be 
kind enough to wait for a minute or so ? She 
must just stei> inside her own sitting-rooni 
behind the bar to get change. 

The lady waits—standing beside the shelf of 
leather-bound volumes I have mentioned. . . 
And now occurs to Jane I’hcobald one of those 
curious chance revelations, which at seasons, in 
places the most unexpected, through agencies 
the most outwardly trivial, do shine in our souls 
in their hour of direst necessity. She stands, 

1 say, waiting—inert, half-stupefied. Her body 
is weak, the brandy, of its kind, was strong. 
And as she stands thus, sees a little marker of 
red ribbon appearing above the edges of one of 
the dingy books. 

If tJie ribbon liad been black, Jane had 
probably never noticed it. Tlie reel strikes her 
attention mechanically. Mechanically she takes 
the l>ook—an odd volume of sermons by Bishop 
Porteous—^from the shelf; ojiens it listlessly at 
the place marked, and reads, in tiie big pale 
t 3 'pe, on the j^ellow-ribbed paper of a century 
ago, this passage: 

“ And as it sometimes hayipons that they who 
have the weakest and most distempered frames, 
by means of an exact regimen and unshaken 
}>erseverance in rule and method, outlive those 
of a robuster make and more luxuriant health ; 
so there are abundant instances, where men of 
the most perverse dispositions and most unruty 
turn of mind, by keeping a steady guard upon 
their w^eak points, and gradiifjJly but continually 
correcting their defects, going on from vStrerigtl 
to strength, and from one degree of perfectior 
to another, have at length arrived at an higl^c- 
pitch of virtue than those for whom nature ha< 
done much, and who w'^ould therefore do bu 
little for themselves. 

“ Let us then never despair.” 

Common enough words, it may be said 
Sunday utterances of a place-seeking chaplaii 
who, in the hope of lawn-sleeves und* 
George III., wrote, on the occasion of Geor^ 
n.’s funeral, that “ earth was not pure euou^ 
for the deceased king’s aliode: his only pla 
was heaven.” No matter. They have do: 
good work for once; have delivered to one Ic 
soul the highest message a man’s words can e\ 
convey to his fellows: redemption for the falk 
strength for the weak, hope for all. “ Let 
then never despair.” 

Jane walks forth from the inn with limbs tf 
know not their heaviness; mine hostess wat 
ing her departure with sagely prophetic shal 
of the head. A wedding-ring was on the gi 
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finger truly, but people may come to no good eveii 
vfith that! She wallufi down to the tjuay through 
rain, now beginning to fall in heavy showers, 
and heeds it not;. Her brain is on fire, her whole 
moral nature in a state of exaltation. Material 
conditions of fatigue or wet afi'ect Jier not. 

• Arrived, with a striTjtg of other foot-passen* 
gers, by the side of the Belgian steamer, she 
stands for a space, liecause those about her 
stand : when her turn comes, tiles across the 
gangway like the rest. 

“From strength to strength : from perfection 
f>o perfection. Let us then never despair.” 
The words lift her to a kind of ecfstasy. She 
repeats them in her heart again and again, as 
tiiough to repeat them were of itself an act of 
salvation 1 And all the time the vessel is getting 
lip it.s steam fast, the vessel that is to bear her 
anothcT stage on her journey to Brussels, and 
slie makes no effort—it docs not suggest itself 
to her half-delirious thoughts to make an cfiort 
- -to leave it. “From strength to strength; 
from perfection to perfection.” 

“Better go down below, mum, hadn't you?” 
lys a sailors*rough, friendly voice. “Youre 
. getting wet through up herJ3 on deck.” 

"‘Getting!” Why, her chest and Khoulders 
arc wet to the skin already, the sensation, as far 
as she f^ls it at all, pleasurable. However, she 
obeys instantly; directed by the same friendly 
voice, goes below ; then makes her way, guided 
by the flicker of a lamj), through a half-opened 
door, into the ladies’ cabin. Ladies ai*e ranged 
around in berths prepared for sea-sickness; ihe 
stewardess sits chatting to a rosy-faced young 
woman, evidently in her own rank of life, 
who holds a child in her arms. Jane sinks 
down on the sofa just within the door, 
and listens—hears rather, to listen denotes an 
act of voluntary attention—hears what the two 
women tixlk about. They talk dramatically, 
after the manner of uneducated people, aiiout 
Avhat “ he ” said, and “she” said; tney enter, | 
unreservedly and aloud, into the details of their 
own private affairs. At the end of two or three 
minutes Jane knows that tlio younger woman is 
returning home to her husband, who owns some 
sort of hotel or lodging-house in Ostend, and 
that her name is Smith. And she is sensible of 
a certain remote feeling of comfort from the 
knowledge. The woman’s voice and face are 
kindly; some faintest cine to human kinship 
seems given in the hict of knowing her name. 
If —if this queer sensation of weakness should 
get worse, one’s head more unsteady, it might 
be well that there were Home.om near—some 
pitying Christian w^oman (not of the upper or 
visitable classes) to hold out a hand of succour 
ingne’sneed! , , , ,. , 

Creak, creak, go the boards, resounding under 
many feet overhead; the wind whistles ; the big 
drops beat against the skylight. 

“ We shafl have a roughish night of it, I’m 
afraid,* ma’am,” observes the younger woman, 
the child she holds tighter to her breast 
as she addresses the stewardess. 

Yes, and the tide against us, too, ’ answers > 


the latter, with the equanimity of a human being 
to whom an extra rough sea only means extra 
seasick ladies and extra fees to oneself.. “ But 
your little maid's a good sailor, Mi*s. 8.” 

“ Well, yes, bless her! She don’t often ail, by 
sea or by land. ” 

And putting back her shawl witli tender hand, 
the woman reveals to J aiicV aidiing sight . , . 
Blossy. Not the veritable living Blosay (at this 
moment, doubtless, asleep and rosy in her cot), 
but ]>lossy notwithstanding. Ti» a mother every 
little child is in some measure hers, and brings 
her, even more vividly than memory <?an, into 
the presence of the one she ha.s left. 

“A big girl, Mrs. Smith,” remarks the 
stewardess, looking down ci iti(i!,vlly at the small 
sleeper. “I doubt but she’s too stout for health?” 

“ Not she,” cries the motJier quickly. “ You 
should see her shoulders when slu* stands 
upright! and such fi pair of legs! ami only three 
years old next Micliaelnias. Smith was all for 
keeping her home with him. 1 was cidled away, 
to jmor father siid<lon, ma'am, as you know, an<I 
Smith wanted t<> keep the child home ahmg of 
him. liui, bless you, 1 couldn't l»e happy and 
her out of my sight! A young child like that, 
as I say, tlmy’re well lo-day and sick to-mt)rn)w. '* 

The stewardosB shiik<;‘K her head with the 
habitual inelanclioly of her profes.«^ion: “You 
ma 3 ’^ .say that, my dear. * Well to-day, anti 
gonf^ to-morrow!’ And this summer esfK»eiaL 
1 never know so much siekn(3ss aw tliei o is among 
the young children this sunniHU'.” 

Jane starts to her feet; she turns ahiuptl^i' 
from the sight of the .s]<'ijping child, anrl gropes 
her Way out of tlie cabin. Tim words of the 
sermon spoke to her (ioiiscience, as we have seen, 
but from without—artiliciall^y. 8he kept upon 
the road to BriiHscds still. iCvery fibre of her 
nature, bodily and niontal, is Binitten by the 
women's cf|reless talk; smitten through the 
instinct which lies at the v(;ry rr»ot and fbuncla* 
tion of all conscience. One blind, mighty hunger 
—to get back to the trhild she has abandoned— 
fills her heart. Blossy’s kisses, Blossy’s songa 
and dances, the ewciiks, tlie quintessence of her> 
xvoman’s life—w'liat matterwl the slights of the 
world, the censure (jf lutrrow brains and duU 
malice, nay, what jpattered TlicoUa-lS’s infidelity 
while she had tht*e? And she has forsaken 
tliose: has put a barrier between hcraelf and all 
that to her is life for cvermor<;. Oh, fool! into 
what black night of hopeless, loveless despair 
was she not about to drift? for she 

will turn back yet. What to her is society, or 
the reception that aw'aits her from socicU'? She 
will have Blossy—has done nothing (God bfs 
thanked for that!) to forfeit the pressure of 
Bloasy’s arms, the touch of Bios.^iy’s lips. 

Her strength seems to hav<i come back by 
miracle. She reaches the deck without an eifork - 
All that remains iiow^ is to walk back on shoi[^^; 
and to the station, and take the first train 
will boar her, no matter how short a stage, 
her journey home. * • 

Home? No, Jane, not so ; not thus 
plaj' fast and loose with destiny. She r« 
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tha deol^ is oonsciouB of a oertam trafxmlous 
mo^ememt of the vei^el; and, looking quickly 
around through the driving rain, sees a gleam 
of lights, the outline of dark moving objects, on 
either side. A second longer look conveys to 
her the whole truth. The steamer at this very 
moment is passing outward through the narrow 
mouth of Dover ^irbour. Return is impossible. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

XX>BD BABTY AND HIS FRIENDS 

Thb club gardens at Cowes. Picturesque groups 
of yachting jieople in af ter-d inner dress. Mingled 
exhalations of Havanuah cigars, August flowers, 
and Cowes mud. Conversation a trifle more 
animated, perhaps, than the after-dinner con¬ 
versation of the same people would be in London, 
but abounding in much the same scintillations of 
wit and intellect. A foreground group, with whom 
we have concern—Lora Barty Beaudesert and 
the guests who, during the last forty-eight hours, 
have been enjoying his hospitality and the charms 
of each other’s society on ward the “ Lai's.’* 

It is said, pleasantly, by those who should 
know them best, their greatest enemies and their 
greatest friends, that the race of Beaudesert has 
always consisted, in pretty equal divisions, of 
knaves and fools. Of the pair of noble brothers 
who are the race’s living representatives, Lord 
Barty Beaudesert is—^not the fool! You need 
but look into his face to see that. Though, ior 
my part, I hold that knave and fool are con¬ 
vertible terms. No man would be a knave 
unless he were in some degree a fool; no fool 
have you ever met who had not in him the 
potential elements, at least, of knavery. 

Lord Barty has the typical **classic** fooVs 
profile of all the Beaudeserts, with the prominent, 
Ucklustre, Beaudesert eye; and still something 
which scarcely rises to intellect — the sharp 
wide-awake look, rather, that you will find in 
a wiry little fox-terrier—redeems his smooth red 
face from the absolute Beaudesert vacuity. 

Very wide awake indeed is Lord Barty 
Beaudesert; ^ very well known, and with no 
snow-white repwtation, in bet^ng-rings, billiard 
rooms, and all other resorts wliere the winning 
and losing of men’s money is legitimate business. 

And still Lord Barty is a poor man; for the son 
and brother of a duke, a very poor man indeed. 

He keeps a yacht—hires it, rather, captain, 
crew, and all (nothing in the world is absolutely 
Loid Barty’s own)—on principles of economy. 
*‘The cheapest thing going, a yacht,** Lord 
Barty says. “No house-rent, no taxes, no 
servants. And then you know your outgoing 
exwnses to a shilling.*’ 

Lord Barty adds nothing about your incoming 
revenue; this to a hospitable yachtsman, 
fond of loo and chicken-hazara, and blessed with 
frimids of the pi(;eon-like nature of little Lord 
Verreker—and, it may be hoped, of this Dun¬ 
dreary fellow Rose is soft about — is not 
iimonsiderabla 


The Dundreary fellow Rose is soft about has 
not, as things at present stEuid, proved a vwy 
lucrative speculation to Lord Barty Beaudesert, 
^ot a man, at any time, whom 1 would classifpr 
as belonging to the genus pigeon is Francis 
Theobald, although his extreme guiUelessness of 
manner has more than once led even professional 
fanciers of those birds astray in their judgment 
upon him ; and daring the past few days, ever 
since he determined, indeed, to “followup his 
luck” at The Folly, Theobald has been enjoying 
fortune unprecedented—the fortune of a man 
whom all the gods have conspired to ruin. 

Last night—*twas a roughish night at sea, as < 
we know; but weather that might cruelly toss 
a small mail-steamer in the Channel is compara¬ 
tively unfelt ill the smooth land-locked roads off 
Cowes—last night after the boat-race, there was 
a dinner, with a little loo, when the ladies left, 
on board the “ Lais; ” and Theobald won every¬ 
thing. Young Lord Verreker fell a victim, 
naturally. For what end do Lord Verrekers of 
one-and-twenty exist at all (on board the “Lais” 
especially), unless it be to fall victims ? But the 
same fate befell the veterans; ^he same fate 
befell Harry Desmond and Ijord Barty. No 
science, no combinatioii of science, could hold its 
own against the aces and kings of Mr. Theobald. 

I repeat it, a most unfavourable specrilation 
has? this Dundreary fellow Rose is soft about 
proved to Lord Barty Beaudesert—Aoiy un¬ 
favourable a one is being discussed between 
Colonel Desmond and Lord Bart 3 '' at this 
moment; Loo Childers chatting, with the 
innocent frankness that proved Mr. Smylie’s 
undoing, to foolish young Lord Verreker; Lady 
Rose and Mr. Theobald talking in low murmurs, 
on a rustic seat, a little apart from the rest. 

When men and women, in real life, not 
romance, talk together in this murmuring 
fashion, I have ascertained, after much close 
practical observation, that, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the exhaustion of tone is 
accompanied by a corresponding exhaustion of 
ideas. You watch some w'hispered colloquy, 
every wonl of which, judging from outward 
manner, should be fraught with perilous dramatic 
interest; you listen, and hear wire-drawn mono¬ 
syllables about the last change in the w eather, 
or the approaching change in bonnets. The 
interesting murmuring pair have long ago, to 
the best of their ability, “said everything.” 
Lady Rose has by no means reached this fatal 
climax in a tender friendship. But Theobald 
reached it long ago. He is not, as I have often 
repeated, a ladies’ man. With his wife he is 
never bored; but then Jane is not a lady! 
Jane, in her ignorance, her originality, her 
chamelion-like moods of thought and temper 
alwa;srs more or less amusing. Lady Rose is not 
amusing in the least, when one has had mx or 
seven days of Lady Rose Golightly. And 
Theobald dimly suspects—^in the; inmost recesses 
of his soul, % borrible suspicion is beginning to 
gain ground—-that Lady Rose Golightly^ at 
fiiirty years of age, is capable of far more 
constant feelings th^ was l^uiy Rb^ Beaudesert > 
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twen^rtwo; capabk, it may be, of that last 
resource wom*diit women of the world, 
a serious passion. But if he were convinced of 
this, and convinced that he were to be the 
objeqt of the passion, Mr, Theobald, you may 
be very sure, would get on board the next 
stonier that leaves Cowes for the mainland, and 
bid Lady Ktose Golightly, and every person and 
thing belonging to her, an eternal good-bye ! 

The murmurs become more and more languid, 
and Lady Rose’s cunning wastes itself in vain 
efforts to instil into them some kind of galvanic 
light. Sprightliness, sentiment, veiled half- 
reproachos, all fall blankly to the ground. At 
last, happily, occurs a diversion. A boy in 
r6d>a.nd-olue uniform enters the gard^is not 
twenty steps away from where Theobald and 
his companion are sitting, one of the ominous 
orange-coloured envelopes we all of us know too 
well, in his hand. 

“ Those terrible little telegraph-boys ! ** says 
Lady Rose. “ I have never been able to satj one 
of them without a shudder since 1 lost nmy Coco. 
Coco was my Maltese, Mr. Theobald. The most 
beautiful dog in London, and affectionate !—the 
only creature, I do believe, that ever loved me 
on earth.” 

‘‘Case of a dear gazelle,” respcuids Mr. 
Theobali, sensible that some kind of murmuied 
imbecility is cxpecttnl of him. * 

“Case of a dear gazelle, as you say. The 
poor old love was sickening when I had to leiivc 
town, so I gave strict orders to Barton to let 
me know if he got worse. On the second day 
after I left T got a telegram. Servants are so 
cruelly inconsiderate. It w^ould have been just 
as W'ell, as I had gone, to spare nio the last 
sad scene. Two of the first dog-doctors had 
seen Coco, and there w as no hope. I rushed up 
to town that night just in time to see him alive. 
He died in my arms.” 

‘ ‘ Happy Coco! ” observes Theobald, knocking 
the ashes from the tip of his cigar. j 

“And from that day to this the sight of a I 
telegraph-hoy makes mo get cold. 1 received 
another most distressing shock, I remember, 
wlien my poor motlier had her last fatal illness. 
We were in the Highlands, just in the middle 
of one of the pleasantest shooting parties. . . j 

Really, I think there should be a law that some 
other hired person sliould be sent on first, to 
prepare one for the telegraph-boys.” 

“ Or better still, have some hired person to 
bear one’s distressing shocks for one,” observed 
Theobald, “ like the deputy mourners at an Irish 


funeral. ” 

Ah, if civilisation could only anive at that! ” 
Lady Rose sighs and looks pensive. Mr. 
Thqpbald leans back on the rustic seat, specu¬ 
lating, perhaps, as to whether civilisation will 
ever allow of tender friendships being done by 
deputy, too* The messenger comes nearer. One 
of the club-waiters, to whom he has addressed 
himself, seems to point among the group we are 
watching ibr the person of whom he is in search. 
“HoT^riflad I am we did not give a definite 
tb Mrs. Pulcimer !” gays 3l<ady Rose. 


Mrs. Dulcimer, a lady of nautical and other 
reputatiou, has asked all Cowes to dance On 
board her yacht to-night; but Lady ^se, mind¬ 
ful of Mr. Theobald^ prejudices, has left the 
question of going open. If her strength alloured 
—and if dear Mrs. Dulcimer woim take so 
undecided an answer—^slie w^ould be charmed. 
But in this hot weather l^dy Rose is such a 
terribly poor creature; not knowing, till the 
eleventh Jiour, w'hat Lady Rose’s strength will 
allow her to do I “ We should be quite sure of 
being bored if we went?” 

“Quit© sure,” Mr. Thoobald acquiesces; 
mentally deciding that they would be tolerably 
certain of that anywhere, and under any circum¬ 
stances. 

And the messenger, with ill© orange envelope 
in his liand, approaches nearer, 

“ Really and truly, I believe tlie telegram is 
for us,” observes Lady Rose, looking over her 
shoulder with languid interest. “No, for 
Barty. Barty gets mysterious messages from 
his horrid jockeys anti horse-racing people from 
morning till night.” 

But no ; the orange envelo|)e is not for Lord 
Barty Beaudesert. Finger to ca]>, the boy 
addresses his lordship, and, by a little nod of 
his lordship’s head, has the rightful object of his 
search pointed out to liim. Another three 
seconds—another throe seconds, tlie last, of 
rose-watered borotlom, and tender friendship, 
and Lady Rose Golightly — and the orange 
envelope is in Francis Theobald’s hands. 

“ Martha Smith, 4, Rue de la Cloche, CXstend, 
to Francis Theobald, on board the * Lais,’Cowes: 

[ “ Sir,—A lady named Jane Theobald lies here 

[ in my house dangerously ill. A lettoi- she has 
about her bears your address. Please telegraph 
instruct!rnis, or come without delay.” 

Theobald starts up to his feet, his face turning 
to tlie ghastly corpse-like hue very blonde- 
oomplexioTKsd people do turn when the current 
of tlieir blood is set suddenly awry. “ No haii 
news from home, I hope?” asks La(fy Rose, in her 
quiet voice, as she watches him. With the selfish¬ 
ness of a thoroughly ignoble passion, it seems to 
Lady Rose Golightly tha^ any bad news from 
home for Mr. Theobald must be g(Kjd pew's to her. 

He does not rcji^, ekes nol>-i;b«e, hear her. 
The thought of Jan^, of her love for him, of the 
first fond days of their marriage ... all that 
there is yet good in the man’s nature gains 
mastery over him, in this moment’s sharpest 
agony, and holds him dumb. 

“ I am really afraid you have had bad news, 
Mr. Thoobald,” cries Lady Rose. And as she 
speaks she rises, gracefully agitated, and stands 
beside him. 

Ho puts - the telegram, without a word of 
answer or of comment, into her hand. 

“ Most distressing—and so sudden ! ” Thus 
sympathises Lady Rose, noHWtwftf^lfer ©i^s from 
the paper. “We must hop^ indeed we must hope,; 
that there may be some mistake«r exaggeration; •; 
So often exaggeration in casWof illness! Would 
it not be well to telegraph for details?” . 

But, even as she says tliis^ Theobald, : 
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ing her, questions the boy about the Portsmouth 
steamers. Quietly he speaks—death itself could 
not make Francis Theobald outwardly flurried 
—but in an odd hoarse voice; Lady ^se can 
scarcely recognise it as Theobald's; and with no 
' faintest return of colour to his blanched face. 

“The steamer, the last steamer to Ports¬ 
mouth, has not left yet, but the gentleman won’t 
have a moment to lose if he wants to catch 
it. The bpat starts sharp in these flood-tides. 
Trains from Portsmouth? Well, he doesn’t 
know for certain—believes the last steamer 
from the island runs to catch the mail up.” 

“ Sometliiiig dreadful is certainly going on,” 
remarks Loo Childers, pausing in her flirtation 
with Lord Verreker. “Don’t you think it 
might 1^ as human for us to inquire what ? Just 
look at the colour of Mr. Theobald’s face,” 

Lord Veneker, lifting his hand to the foolish 
lip M'here one day there may be a nroustacho, 
lisps, “ Ya—as to be sure ; inquire, sliall we?” 
And the pair rise. But by the time they reach 
Lady Rose (Loo prepared with charming plati¬ 
tudes, adapted to any shade of condolence), 
Theobald is in the act of leaving. 

No human being, not even the faithful friend, 
Loo Childers, will ever know what were the last 
words spoken between La<iy Golightly and the 
man who was her lover once. But one trifling 
circumstance Miss Childers notes and remem t)ers 
—perhaps may too accurately remember when 
the faitliful friendship shall have gone the way 
of all mortal alliances. Lady Rose’s handker¬ 
chief, a dainty perfumed morsel of lace-and- 
cjambric, has fallen to the ground—fell there, 
doubtless, in the moment of her graceful agita¬ 
tion—and Theobald’s heel grinds it into the 
dust as he leaves her. A trifling circumstance, 
of which Theobald, I am quite sure, is uncon¬ 
scious. But poor Lady Rose—has not Lady 
Rose eyes to see, and a heart to remember, as 
well as her friend Loo Childers? 

She has more colour in her cheeks than usual, 
more animation in her expression. “ Quito a 
sensational d^Tiowemen^.” Lord Barty and 
- Colonel Desmond have by this time sauntered 
^qp, and Lady Rose fin^is herself in the position 
* .narrator ho whole .^^arty. “But so 
^"bxactly what one might expect! People like 
-;Ii4rs. Theobald camiot even be ill without doing 
a Utile theatre. * Martha Smith to Francis 
Tlieobald.’ .... Oh, thanfis,” to Lord 
Verreker, who restores to her the dtist-stained 
Ijice-and-cambric. “A lady named Jane Theo¬ 
bald ” and so on, throughout the telegram. 

Silence all round, then a low kind of w'histle, 
accompanied by a singularly ill-pleased expres¬ 
sion m face on the pai*t of Lord Barty 
Beaudesert. 

“The question that zmturally presents itself 
to an inquirii..j.T4»£::4d is—^what was Mrs. Theo¬ 
bald doing at (^tend ? Loo Childers volunteers 
the observation. « 

“ The question thst'pre^ntB itself to my mind 
is—^was she there at all?” remarks Lord Party 
Beaudesert. 
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“And to mine, too,” growls Harry Desmond, 
with a ferocious pull of nis ^hick moustache. 

“ And—and to mine!” says the little lordling, 
thinking it savours of worldly wisdom to copy 
the cynicisms of his eiders. 

“ Whether she is, or is not at Ostend, Mr. 
Theobald has flown to join her,” says Lady Rose:*; 
carelessly. “ Poor man I the baste in which he 
ru.shed of to catch the boat was really 
exemplary.” 

“ Most exemplary, I’ve no doubt,” sneers Lord* 
Barty, looking sulkier and sulkier. 

“ And you and I may as well bo turning our 
thoughts towards Mrs. Dulcimer, Loo ? As the 
evening is tolerably cool, 1 suppobc we may as 
well go ? ” 

Loo assents, with a little look of command at 
Lord Verreker, and the two ladies prepare to 
start. 

“I’ll just tell you what I think, Rose,” says 
Lord Barty, unable to smother his ill-hurnour 
any longer. “ Mr. Theobald is an old friend of 
yours, and I renewed my acquaintance with him 
to please you, so 1 don’t want to be unnecessarily 
severe. But when a man wins th^pot of money 
Tlieobald won last night, and gets a telegram 
enabling him to bolt with it, all I can say is, it’s 

a-convenient sort of telegram, and a- 

shufiliiig dirty trick for a man to play.” 

S’hus Lord Barty Beaudesert — his finest 
feelings ruflied by even an apparent want of 
delicacy or honour on the piirt of an associate. 

“ Oh, come, Barty, it never does to look too 
closely into other people’s domt‘stic concerns,” 
answers Lady Rose, lightly. “I suppose in all 
cases of really happy wedlock, husbands and 
wives understand each other pretty well.” 

“I should like to know how much of iny 
money the fellow has got in his pocket at this 
moment,” growls Lord Barty. 

“ I should like,” says Loo Childers, “ to know 
what Mrs. Theobald was doing at Ostend ! ” 

“ And I,” says Lady Rose, with a little well- 
dissembled yawn, “should like, if possible, to 
forget the whole subject! We have troubled our- 
selves about Mr. and Mrs. Theobald’s domestic 
concerns for at least live consecutive minutes. 
Come, Loo,’’putting her hand within herfriemPs 
arm, “if we really mean to go to Mrs. Dulcimer’s, 
it is time for us to talk toilettes.” 

And so the ladies depart. Good-bye, Lady 
Rose : may you enjoy your ball I May you 
enjoy the watches of the night—the watches of 
many another “dead unhappy” future night— 
that shall succeed! 


CHAPTER XLIV 

THE CLOSING SCENE 

In the room of a foreign hotel my story opened ; 
in the room of a foreign lodging-house it comes 
to an end. A oleanly-furnished little bedroon^ 
with nasturtiums twining round the window¬ 
sill ; an engraving or two from Rubenii. 
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walls; a narrow bed—with 
a ffirl s iace resting •awfully white and stUl and 
Bhrunkefe, upon the pillow. 

The window is oijen, and from her bed Jane 
can see a square of blue sky, framed round bv 
the glowing orange petals and emerald leaves o”f 
laAeturtiuin. The angolus is sounding from some 
neighbouring church or convent, A bunch of 
flowers u|K)n the mantelshelf fill all the sick¬ 
room w'ith their faint sw’eet autumn odour. ! 
k Jane lies white, still, shrunken, but painless— * 
no Itmger racked by fierce tortures in limbs or 
chest, iio longer pursued by delirious horrors of 
the brain. What has been her disease? What, 
hk tlirco cru%l weeks, has broiight all that 
brilliant health and youth of hers to this ? The 
little Flemish tioctur, here in Ostend, calls it by 
one lorig Latin name: the gi*arid English 
physician, summoned to consultation from 
Brussels, by another. It must have originated 
in great mental excitement; it must have 
originated in exposure to wet and cold. For, 
having facts laid before them, ’tis surprising how 
your really ^ever doctors will find theories to 
account for them. The truth would seem to be 
that Theobald has had nearly twenty years 
of life, and is to have no more! And, when it 
comes to this, any technical diflerence in Latin 
names ipally matters slightly to the person most 
concerned. ' 

Nearly twenty years of life \ . . She lies 

alone—Tlieobald, to humour her, having gone or 
promised to go into the fresh air—and, looking 
up at the eky and listening to the angelus, 
thinks for aw'hile over those bygone twenty 
years. Then, with the ])reseience that comes 
to us wdth exceeding bodily weakness, conics to 
us oftonest when prescience is no longer of much 
practical use, slie looks onward to the future. 

Distinctly she can see it: Theobald given back 
to his own (dasa in life ; Blossy brought up ** aa 
a lady ; herself forgotten. No, a thousand 
times, no ! Never that. Herself remembered 
by Theobald as one who lov^cd much. Binned 
mucli, died—Wl^ll, we may aay opportunedy— 
an<l whom he forgave, tended, cdieriahed, with 
tenderness all beyond her deserts, to the last. 
But upon this, her hands go to her face, the hot 
tears start, and, with a pang of bitterness 
unutterable, Jane realises hoio dear life is, how^ 
closely, eagerly she clings to the hope of life yet! 

Blossy is well, in London, with Uncle ]!)ick— 
“perfectly happy and at home,” Min’s last 
letter said, “ and learning already to play the 
trombone. ” It is not because of the child that she 
yearns for life ; she yearns for it—passionately, 
despite this deathly weakness that assails her— 
because of Theobald. The child can have no 
second mother; but Theobald . . . the tears 
course each other down her checks, her wasted 
frame quivers I Even death itself the jealousy 
of this poor ignorant soul can transcend. 

A hushed step sounds outside; the door opens, 
shuts, -and Theobald comes up to her bed ; 
Tkeobald, pale, haggard, unshorn: with eyes 
follow from much watching; all Ids dandyism, 

I his Dundrearjism gone. 


What, Jenny—tears ? ” In an instant his 
arms are round her; with such small strength 
as she possesses she has lifted herself to nia 
embrace. “ So this is the use you make of your 
liberty, the first time you have been left alone!” 

“ I know, Theobald, I’m a fool. The bells set 
me thinking. I w^as just—just wondering how* 
Blossy is getting on. ” 

“ By Min’s account BIoss w*a.s never happier 
I in her life ; but if vou would like to liave Jier 
jherc?-” 

I “Oh, no; we arc better as w'C are, alone. 
I’m glad ”—after a little tirc'd pause this ; Jane 
speaks but few* w^>rds at a time, an<l tlH»se few 
faintly—“ Tm glad you sent the child to Uncie 
Dick, poor old fellow ! ” 

“ I thought it w^a.s what you w ould have 
washed, Jenny. Charlotte was very good.” 
Theobald’s glass goes to his eye, instinctively, 
at the meuiion of bis sister (charlotte. “When 
they first heard of your illiussa, Charlotte tt^le- 
graphed to propose that she should come and 
nurse you ” (Jane gives a little shudder), “and 
that the child should go to Anne. Kut I settled 
it differeiitly. Indeed, I had alieady written to 
Uncle Dick to take her.” 

“ Is all that long ago, my dear? Have I bee 
long here ? ” 

“You have been here throiC weeks, Jane; but 
we needn’t talk about anything that is past now^ 
Thej)ast is done with.” 

“Very nearly, isn't it? 1’he past ende<l for 
me, 1 think, wdicn I saw the lights fade aw^ay in 
Dover Harbour. ^J’hey took rne to the cabin, 

I remember, and I got faint, and Mrs. Smith 
held my hand; and after tliat everything seems 
blank till I woke up hero with you. How gi>od 
it was of you to come over to mo so quick, 
Theobald! ” 

“ Oil, Jane, child, don’t hit. ns speak about my 
goodness ! ” is ’J’hoobald’s answer. 

And then there ia silence. 

Since she rallied—since the fever left her, 
rather, there has been no rallying of strength— 
Jane will often lie for an hour together supported 
by I’heobald’s arms, miitber of tlnmi speaking. 
But to-night she secm% more restle-ss. Her . 
cheeks during tlie last niinute l^tve got tine',, 
colour in them W-f^in*“fTiat jlflsobald dieadsV.' 
A sort of excitcincmb is in her eyes. 

“liaise me a little,” she says to him, after 
a time~-“ rake^ie and liold me up, sitting. 

I waiit*to see how I look in that glass opposite.” 

He obeys her with difiiindty ; how firmly, 
tenderly, to raise a thing so w'astcd is not an 
easy task ; and she looks at her ow^ii image long 
and wistfully. 

Shrunken though slie lie from all her fine 
proportions, her liair cut .short to her head, the 
carnations of her skin turned to waxen paleness*, 
a stranger seeing Jane fo r the firs^ time at this 
moment, would my woman, 

or the wreck of one. J*|>met^ing sweet, and 
original, and picturesque ^nakes her Jane 
Theobald still, in spite of all that she has lost. 

She looks at herself, then round into Theobald’s 
face, and laughs. A poor li11le ghost <.»f :i ?augh, 
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